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XPH A’EN ETMIIOLIN KYAIKQN TMEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

x. 

PHOC. ap Ath, 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING FEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
BuT GAIL¥ TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 





C. N. ap. Amb, 


Scene I. 


SceneBuachanan Lodge.—The Virgin's Bower Arbour.—Time—Four in 
the Afternoon.—Noxztx and the Suzruern partaking of a Cold Collation. 


SHEPHERD. 

Let’s hae just ae single hour’s twa-haun’d crack, afore we gang into the 
Lodge to dress for the Tea-party. 

NORTH. 

There is something interesting, my dear James, nay impressive, almost 

melancholy, in the first cold Dinner of the year. 
SHEPHERD. 

Come—come, sir—nae sentimentality ;—besides, a cauld denner’s no muckle 

amiss, provided there only be an ashet o’ het mealy potatoes. 
NORTH. 

Spring is with me the happiest season of the . How tempting the young 
esculents, as they spring up in their virginity along the weedless garden-beds ! 
Then the little fattening twin-lambs, James, racing on the sunny braes, how 
pleasing to the poetical palate ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Though I tauld you no to be sentimental, I didna bid you be sensual. 
NORTH. 
I sit corrected. Lo, winter is over and gone, 
VoL. XXV. 8G 
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Na— 


Wunter lingerin’ chills the lap o’ May. 


But May is a merry month, and I ken na whether the smiles or the frowns on 
her face be the mair beautifu’—just like a haughty damsel, in the pride o’ her 
teens, sometimes flingin’ a scornfu’ look to you ower her shouther, as if she 
despised a’ mankind ; and then a’ at ance, as if touched by gentle thochts, re- 
laxin’ intil a burst o’ smiles, like the sun on a half-stormy day, comin’ out 
suddenly frae amang the breakin’ clouds, and changing at ance earth into hea- 
ven. O, sir, but the Lodge is @ bonny place noo! 
NORTH. 

I love suburban retirement, James, even more than the remotest rural soli- 
tude. In old age, one needs to have the neighbourhood of human beings to 
lean upon—and in the stillness of awakening morn or hushing eve, my spirit 
yearns towards the hum of the city, and finds a relief from all o’ermastering 
thoughts, in its fellowship with the busy multitudes sailing along the many 
streams of life, too near to be wholly forgotten, and yet far enough off not to 
harass or disturb. In my most world-sick dreams, I never longed to be a 
hermit in his cave. Mine eyes have still loved the smoke of human dwellings 
—and when my infirmities keep me from church, sitting here in this arbour, 
with Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, perhaps, on the table before 
me, how solemn, how sublime, the sound of the Sabbath-bells! Whether the 
towers and spires of the houses of worship are shining in the sunlight, or 
heard each in its own region of the consecrated city, through a softening 
weight of mist or clouds from the windy sca! 

SHEPHERD. 

For my ain pairt, Mr North, though I loe the lochs, and moors, and moun- 
tains, as well as do the wild swans, the whawps, and the red-deer; yet could 
I, were there a necessity for’t, be every bit as happy in a flat in ony timmer 
tenement in the darkegt lane o’ Auld Reekie, as in Mount- Benger itsell, that 
blinks sae bonnily on its ain green knowe on the broad bosom o’ natur. 
Wherever duty ca’s him, and binds him down, there may a man be happy— 
ay, even at the bottom o’ a coal-pit, sir, that rins a mile aneath the sea, wi’ 
waves and ships roarin’ and rowin’ a thousan’ fathom ower the shaft. 

NORTH. 

The Philosophy of Human Life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Better still—it’s Religion. Wo for us were there not great happiness and 
great virtue in toons and cities! Let but the faculties o’ the mind be occu- 
pied for sake o’ the affections o’ the heart, and your ee may shine as cheer« 
fully on a smoky dead brick wa’, within three yards o’ your nose, as on a 
ledge o’ livin’ rock formin’ an amphitheatre roun’ a loch or an arm a’ the sea. 
Wad I loe my wife and my weans the less in the Grassmarket than in the 
Forest? Wad I be affected itherwise by burying ane o’ them—should it so 
please God—in Yarrow kirkyard than in the Greyfriars? If my sons and my 
daughters turn out weel in life, what matters it to me if they leeve by the 
silver streams or the dry Nor-loch ? Vice and misery as readily—as inevitabl 
——befa’ mortal ereturs in the sprinkled domiciles, that frae the green vos | 
look up through amang trees to the blue heavens, as in the dungeon-like 
dwallins, crooded ane aboon anither, in closes whare it’s aye a sort o’ glim- 
mering nicht. And Death visits them a’ alike wi’ as sure a foot and as pitiless 
an ee. And whenever, and wherever, he comes, there’s an end o’ a’ distinc- 
tions—o’ a’ differences o’ outward and material things. Then we maun a’ 
alike look for comfort to ae source—and that’s no the skies theirsells, beautifu’ 
though they may be, canopyin’ the dewy earth wi’a curtain wrought into endless 
figures, a’ bricht wi’ the rainbow hues, or amaist hidden by houses frae the 
sicht o’ them that are weepin’ amang the dim city-lanes—for what is’t in 
either case but a mere congregation o vapours? But the mourner maun be 
able, wi’ the eyes o’ Faith, to pierce through it a’, or else of his mournin’ there 
will be no end—nay, nay, sir, the mair beautifu’ may be the tent in which he 
tabernacles, the mair hideous the hell within his heart! The contrast atween 
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the strife o’ his ain distracted spirit, and the cawm o’ the peacefu’ earth, may 
itherwise drive him mad, or, if not, make him curse the hour when he was 
born into a warld in vain so beautifu.’ 
NORTH. 
I love to hear you discourse, James, 


** On man and nature, and on human life, 
Musing in solitude.” 


Methinks that Poetry, of late years, has dwelt too much on external nature. 
The worship of poets, if not idolatry, has been idolatrous—— 


SHEPHERD. 
What's the difference ? 
NORTH. 
Nay, ask the Bishop of Oxford. 
SHEPHERD. 


Whew !—Not so with the poetry of Burns, and other great peasants. They 
pored not perpetually, sir, into streams and lochs that they might see there 
their ain reflection. Believe me, sir, that Narcissus was nae poet.—Preserve 
me, what a sicht ! Chucky—chucky—chucky—chucky ! Oh, sir! but that’s 
a bonny clockin’ hen! An’ what’n a cleckin’ she’s gotten! Nearer a score nor 
a dizzen, and a’ white as snaw! 

NORTH. 

Yes, James—Lancashire Ladylegs. 

SHEPHERD. 
Mufties too, I declare ; are they ggem? 
NORTH. 

You shall see.—Ralpho! 

( Flings a piece of meat towards the brood. The raven hops out of the 
arbour to seize it, and is instantly attacked by Ladylegs.) 
SHEPHERD. 
That beats cock-fechtin’! O instinck! instinck! but for thy mysterious 
fever hoo cauldrife the haill warld o’ life! 
NORTH. 
’Tis but a mere pullet, James—her first family—— 
SHEPHERD. 

See hoo she cuffs Sooty’s chafts, till the feathers flee frae him like stour ! 
Lend me your crutch, sir, that I may separate them, or faith she'll tear him 
intil pieces. 

(The SHEPHERD endeavours to separate the combatants—when Ladylegs 
turns against him, and drives him into the arbour.) 
NORTH. 
Mark how beautifully—how gracefully she shall soon subside into a calm! 
SHEPHERD. 

For a pullet she has fearfu’ lang spurs. Ay—yon’s bonny—bonny! See 
till them—the bit chickenies—ane after anither, comin’ rinnin’ out frae va- 
rious pairts of the shrubbery—just like sae mony white mice—and dartin’ in 
aneath her extended wings, as she sits on the sunny gravel, beautifu’ as an 
outlandish bird frae some Polar region, her braid breast expandin’ in delight 
as she feels a’ her brood hotchin’ aneath her, and her lang upricht neck, flex- 
ible as that o’ a serpent’s, turnin’ her red-crested head hither and thither in 
a’ directions, mair in pride than in fear, noo that she hears Ralpho croakin’ at 
a distance, and the wee panters beginnin’ again to twitter amang the feathers, 
lookin’ out noos and thens wi’ their bit heads frae that cozey bield —— 

NORTH. 

Here is a little bit bookie, which pray put into your pocket for wee Jamie 
—James. ‘‘ The Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” vol. i. part i. en- 
ies “The Menageries.” ‘‘ Quadrupeds described and drawn from living 
subjects.” 





SHEPHERD. 
Thank ye, sir. He’s just perfectly mad about a’ mainner o’ birds and 
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beasts—and weel I like to look at him lookin’ at a new picture! Methinks I 
see the vera sowle growin’ within him as he glowers! The study o’ natural 
history, maist assuredly, should be begun when you're a bairn, and when 
you're a man, you'll be he and glove wi’ a’ the beasts o’ the field, and birds 
o’ the air—their various names familiar to you as household words—their 
habits as weel kent, or aiblins better, than your ain—sae that you hae ac 
quaintances, and companions, and friens in the maist solitary places—and 
need never weary for want o’ thochts and feelings even in a desert, if but ae 
feathery or filmy wing cross between you and the horizon. 
NORTH. 

There is in London, as perhaps you know, a Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, which has published, very widely, many admirable treatises 
—chiefly on Physical, though their plan comprehends Moral—subjects. For . 
all the enlightened labours of that Society have I always prayed for success ; 
for I desire that all men may live in the light of liberty and truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s the redeemin’ trait in your character, sir. O, but you're a glorious 
auld Tory, Mr North. Your love for the past neither deadens your joy in the 
present, nor inspires you wi’ fear for the future. You venerate the weather- 
stains on the trunk o’ the tree o’ knowledge, yet you rejoice to see its 
branches every year flinging a wider shadow. 

NORTH. 

Why, my dear James, the Magazine, with all its faults, which have been 
neither few nor small—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And wha ever saw either a. book or a man worth praisin’ that was na as weel 
worth abusin’? In a’ great gifts there’s a mixtur o’ gude and evil——. 

NORTH. 

Has spread knowledge among the people of Britain. In Theology, Philosophy, 
Politics, Literature, Life and Manners, Maga has, on the whole, been sound, 
and she has been consistent. She may be said to be in herself a Library of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 

SHEPHERD. 
But what for ca’ they this bookie the Menagerie, sir? 
NORTH. 
A well-chosen name, James. There, as in a Menagerie, you behold——— 
SHEPHERD. 
I see, I see—The wood-cuts are capital—but hoo’s the letter-press, sir ? 
NORTH. 

Why, there you have upwards of two hundred closely printed pages, fine 
paper and type, with nearly a score of admirable representations of animals, for 
a couple of shillings! The cheapest thing I ever saw—and so far from being 
a catch- ap rom is got up, in all its departments, by men of real talent, and 
knowledge of the subject. 

SHEPHERD. 
It’s incredibly cheap; and I fear maun be a losing concern. 
NORTH. 

No, James, it will be a gaining concern. The conductors of the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge have resolved that it shall be sold at the lowest pos« 
sible rate, and are little anxious about profit. But let them go on as they have 
begun, and I do not doubt that the sale of their monthly parts may soon reach 
twenty—thirty—why not forty thousand ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Na—na. It can never do that. Maga does na sell that. 
NORTH. 

Doesn’t she? That shews how little you know of Maga. By the by, James, 
I have not seen Maga for some months—not since Christmas. I thought her 
rather dull last time we had a ¢éte d t¢éte. I was absolutely so very ungallant 
as to fall asleep with her in my arms. The wick of the candle got about a foot 
long—the tail of her gown took fire—and Buchanan Lodge was within an ace 
of being reduced to ashes. 
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SHEPHERD. 
You would hae broken out o’ the conflagration in the shape o’ a phoenix, 
sir, “ the secular bird of ages.” But wha’s the veece-yeditor ? 
NORTH. 

She edits herself, James. She reminds me of an orange-tree in a conserva« 
tory—blossom and fruit beautifully blended at all times among the radiant 
ever-green. The sun forgets her not—and an hour now and then of open 
window bathes her in morning or evening dew ; so gaze on her when you will, 
and she is bright and balmy in immortal youth. 

SHEPHERD. 

You assuredly are, sir, the idlest auld sinner in a’ this warld, yet you never 
seem weary 0’ life; and your face aye wears an expression as if some new 
thocht were visitin’ your mind, and passin’ aff in smiles or froons, rather than 
words,—the aboriginal and only universal langage, o’ which a body never for 
& the grammar, and o’ which the construction, though simple, is compre< 

ensive, and capable o’ ten thousand interpretations, according to the spirit in 
which it is read—mair copious either than the Hebrew or the Greek, though 
the roots are but few; but oh! the compound epithets, countless as the motes 
i’ the sun o’ a simmer mornin’! I weel believe, sir, that a’ your life lang you 
were never a single moment idle. 
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NORTH. y 

Idle! No—James—not even in sleep. Yet, do you know, that my sleeping 
seems to have no kindred with my waking soul. Seldom, I may say never, Hof 
dream of this waking world. I have every night a new set of friends in sleep, 
whom I know and love. They pass away with the morning light, and never 
more return. Sometimes they seem as if they were phantoms I had been fa« 
miliar with in youth—in boyhood—in infancy—but I know not their names, 
nor can recal the memory of the times or places where we had met in joy— 
only I feel that they are lovely, loving, and beloved! We talk of strange and 
delightful things, and walk overshadowed by bliss divine,—but—— 

SHEPHERD. 
I never met a man before that had dreams o’ that kind besides mysell—— 
NORTH. 

I never, my dear James, saw your face in a dream—yet my dreams are 0fe 
ten perfectly happy—nor do I remember to have once dreamt of any book, 
or——- 

SHEPHERD. 

Did you never dream of beitig married, sir? 


NORTH 
Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear! 

SHEPHERD. 

What! You’re no gaun to greet? 

NORTH. 

What large dewy orbs divine, angelical eyes in angelital faces, have fixed 
themselves upon mine, overcharged with love, as if the beings beaming there 
had been commissioned to pour immortal heaven into my mortal heart! No 
doubts, no fears, no misgivings, such as haunt and trouble all our delights in 
this waking world! But one pure serene flow of bliss, deep and high as the 
blue marbled heaven of the Dream that heard the very music of the spheres 
chiming, as the Paradise in which we stood, face to face with a seraph, kept 
floating not insensibly through the fragrant ether! The voice that syllabled 
such overwhelming words! Embracements that blended spirit with spirit ! 
Perishings into intenser life! Swoonings away into spiritual regions! Re~ 
awakenings into consciousness of breath and blood almost stopt by rapture! 
Then, the dying away back again—slowly but sadly—into earthly existence— 
till, with a beating heart, we knew again that we were the thralls of sense, 
and doomed to grovel like worms upon the dust—the melancholy dust of this 
our prison-house, from which, except in dreams, there is no escape, and from 
which at last we may be set free but for the eternal darkness of the grave !— 
Oh! James—James !—what if the soul be like the body mortal, and all that 
we shall ever know of heaven, only such glorious, but delusive dreams ! 
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SHEPHERD. 

Sie visions leave just the vera opposite impression on my mind. Something 
divine, and therefore immortal, needs must be the spirit within us, that, when 
a’ the senses are locked up in sleep, can yet glorify the settin’ sun into an ap- 
parition far mair magnificent than ever sank into the sea ahint the western 
mountains. But whisht! Is that an angel singin’ ? 

NORTH. ; 
No, James ; ‘tis my gardener’s little daughter, Flora— 
SHEPHERD. 

Happy as ony burd. Music is indeed the natural voice o’ joy. First, the 
bosom feels free frae a’ anxiety—then a kind o’ gladness, without ony definite 
cause or object, settles ower the verra essence o’ life ;—erelong there is a beatin’ 
and stirrin’ at the heart, as some suddenly remembered thocht passes ower it 
like a brighter sunbeam,—by and by, the innocent young cretur, sittin’ by 
herself, puin’ wi’ her wee white hauns the weeds frae amang the flowers, and 
half loath to fling them awa’, some o’ them bein’ sae bonny, although without 
ony fragrant smell, can nae langer contain the happiness flowin’ within her 
snaw- white breist, but breaks out, as noo ye hear your bonnie Flora, into 
some auld Scottish sang, maist likely mournfu’, for bliss is aye akin, sir, to 
= Ay, sir, the Flowers o’ the Forest! And sae truly doth she sing, that I 

enna whether to ca’ her Sweet-voice, or Fine-ear! Has na that cadence, in- 
deed, a dyin’ fa’? Nor should I wonder if the unseen cretur at this moment 
had her face wat wi’ tears ! 
NORTH. 

Methinks, James, I could better bear everlasting darkness than everlast- 
ing silence. The memory seems to have more command over sights than over 
sounds. We can shut our eyes, yet see all nature. But music, except when it 
breathes, has no residing place within the cells of the ear. So faint, so dim, 
the dream, it hardly can be said to be—till one single note awakes, and then 
the whole. tune is suddenly let loose upon the soul! Blindness, methinks, I 
could endure and live,—but in deafness, my spirit would die within me, and 
I should pray for death. 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith maun be sair trials, yet baith are cheerfully borne. The truth is, sir, 
that a Christian can bear ony thing—for ae moment’s thought, during his re< 
pining, tells him whence the affliction comes—and then sorrow saftens awa’ 
into resignation, and delight steals into the heart o’ the maist desolate. 

NORTH. 

The creature now singing away at hey pleasant work, a few weeks ago, lost 
her mother. There never was a more affectionate or more dutiful child,—yet 
as you said, James, Flora is now happy as a bird. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet perhaps, sir, were we to come upon her the noo—She has stopt singin’ 
a’ at ance, in the vera middle o’ the tune—we micht sce her sittin’ idle amang 
the flowers, wi’ a pale face, greetin’ by hersell, as she keeps lookin’ at her 
black gown, and thinkin’ on that burial-day, or her father’s countenance, that 
sin syne has seldom brichten’d. 

NORTH. 

There is something most affecting in the natural sorrows of poor men, my 
dear Shepherd, as, after a few days’ wrestling with affliction, they appear again 
at their usual work—melancholy, but not miserable. 

SHEPHERD. 

You ken a gude deal, sir, about the life and character of the poor ; but then 
it’s frae philosophical and poetical observation and sympathy—no frae art- 
and-part participation, like mine, in their merriment and their meesery. Folk 
in what they ca’ the upper classes o’ society, a’ look upon life, mair or less, as 
a scene o’ enjoyment, and amusement, and delicht. They get a’ selfish in 
their sensibilities, and would fain mak the very laws o’ natur obedient to their 
wull. Thus they cherish and encourage habits o’ thocht and feeling, that 
are maist adverse to obedience and resignation to the decrees o’ the Almighty 
—when these decrees dash in pieces small the idols o’ their earthly worship: 

NORTH. 
Too true, alas! my dearest Shepherd. 
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SHEPHERD. 

‘Pity me! how they moan, and groan, and greet, and wring their hauns, 
and tear their hair, even auld folk their thin grey hair, when death comes into 
the bed-room, or the verra drawing-room, and carries aff in his clutches some 
wee bit spoiled bairn, yaummerin’ amang its playthings, or keepin’ its mither 
awake a’ nicht by its perpetual cries! - 

NORTH. 

Touch tenderly, James—on—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane wad think that nae parents had ever lost a child afore—yet hoo mony 
a sma’ funeral do you see ilka day pacin’ alang the streets unheeded on amang 
the carts and hackney-coaches! 


1829:] 





NORTH. 

Unheeded, as a party of upholsterer’s men carrying furniture to a new 
house. 

SHEPHERD. 

There is little or naething o’ this thochtless, this senseless clamour in kin- 
tra houses, when the cloud o’ God’s judgment passes ower them, and orders 
are gien for a grave to be dug inthe kirkyard. A’ the house is hushed and 
quate—just the same as if the patient were still sick, and no gaen awa’—the 
father, and perhaps the mother, the brothers, and the sisters, are a gangin’ 
about their ordinary business, wi’ grave faces nae.doubt, and some o' them 
now and then dichtin’ the draps frae their een ; but, after the first black day, 
little audible greetin’, and nae indecent and impious outcries. 

NORTH. 

The angler calling in at the cottage would never know that a corpse was 
the cause of the calm. 

SHEPHERD. 

Rich folk, if they saw sic douce, composed ongoings, wad doubtless wonder 
to think hoo callous, hoo insensible were the poor! That natur had kindly 
denied to them those fine feelings that belong to cultivated life! But if they 
heard the prayer o’ the auld man at nicht, when the survivin’ family were on 
their knees around the wa’, and his puir wife neist him in the holy circle, 
they wad ken better, and confess that there is something as sublime, as it is 
sincere and simple, in the resignation and piety of these humble Christians, 
whose doom it is to live by the sweat o’ their brow, and who are taught, al- 
most frae the cradle to the grave, to feel every hour they breathe, that all 
they enjoy, and all they suffer, is dropt down from the hand o’ God, almost as 
visibly as the dew or the hail,—and,hence their faith in things unseen and 
eternal, is firm as their belief in things seen and temporal—and that they a’ 
feel, sir, when lettin’ doon the coffin into the grave ! 

NORTH. 
Take another glass, my dear friend, of Mrs Gentle’s elder-flower wine. 
SHEPHERD. 

Frontignac! But, harken! . There, again, the bit happy motherless cretur 
is beguiled intoanither sang! Her ain voice, sir, brings comfort frae a’ the 
air around, even as if it were an angel’s sang, singin’ to her frae the heart o’ 
heaven ! 

NORTH. 

From how many spiritual sources come assuagings of our most mortal 
griefs ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s a strathspey!—I canna understand the want o’ an ear. When I’m 
alone, I’m aye either whistlin’, or singin’, or hummin’, till I fa’ into thocht ; 
and then baith thochts and feelings are swayed, if I’m no sair mista’en, in 
their main current by the tune, whether gay or sad, that your heart has been 
harpin’ on; so, if I had na a gude ear, the loneliness o’ the hills wad be unco 
wearisome, unvisited by involuntary dreams about indefinite things! Do folk 
aye think in words ? 

NORTH. 
Generally, I suspect. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Yet the thochts maun come first, surely. I fancy words and thochts fly 
until ane anither’s hauns. A thousan’ thochts may be a’ wrapt ip in ae wee 
bit word—just as a thousand beauties in ae wee bit flower. They baith ex~ 
pand out into beauty—and then there’s nae end to the creations o’ the = 
and the ear—for the soul sits ahint the pupil o’ the tane, and the drum o’ the 
tither, and takin’ a hint frae tone or hue, expawtiates ower the universe. 

NORTH. 
Scottish Music, my dear James, is to me rather monotonous. 
SHEPHERD. 

So is Scottish Poetry, sir. It has nae great range ; but human natur never 
wearies o’ its ain prime elementary feelings. A man may sit a haill nicht by 
his ingle, wi’ his wife and bairns, without either thinkin’ or feelin’ muckle ; 
and yet he’s perfectly happy till bed-time, and says his prayers wi’ fervent 
gratitude to the Giver o’ a’ mercies. It’s only whan he’s beginnin’ to tire o” 
the hummin’ o’ the wheel, or o’ his wife flytin’ at the weans, or o’ the weans 
upsettin’ the stools, or ruggin’ ane anither’s hair, that his fancy takes a very 
poetical flight into the regions o’ the Imagination. Sae lang’s the heart sleeps 
amang its affections, it dwalls upon few images ; but these images may be in- 
finitely varied ; and, when expressed in words, the variety will be felt. Sae 
that, after a’, it’s scarcely correct to ca’ Scottish Poetry monotonous, or Scot- 
tish Music either, ony mair than you wou'd ca’ a kintra level, in bonnie gen- 
tle ups and downs, or a sky dull, though the clouds were neither mony nor 
multiform ; a’ depends upon the spirit. T'wa-three notes may mak’ a maist 
beautifu’ tune ; twa-three woody knowes a bonny landscape ; and there are 
some bit streams amang the hills, without ony striking or very peculiar scenery, 
that it’s no possible to dauner along at gloamin’ without feelin’ them to be 
visionary, as if they flowed through a land o’ glamour. It’s the same thing 
wi’ faces. Little depends on the features ; a’ on the composition. There is a 
nameless something that tells, when the colour o’ the een, and o’ the hair, 
and o’ the cheeks, and the roundin’ aff o’ the chin rin until the throat, and 
then awa’ aff, lik a wave o’ the sea, until the breast is a’ harmonious as mu-< 
sic ; and leaves ane lookin’ at the lasses as if they were listenin’ “‘ to a melo 
dy that’s sweetly play’d in tune!” Sensibility feels a’ this ; Genius creautes 
it ; and in Poetry it dwells, like the charm in the Amulet. 

NORTH. 

James—look through the loophole. Do you not think, my dear Shepherd, 

that the character of a man is known in his works ? 
SHEPHERD: 

Gurney! as I’m a Christian! That’s really too bad, sir. A body canna sit 
down in an arbour, to crack an hour wi’ an auld frien’, but there is a short 
haun writer at your lug, jottin’ you doon for extension at his leisure—and 
convertin’ you frae a preevat character at the Lodge, intil a public one in thae 
confounded, thae accursed Noctes Ambrosiane. 


NORTH. 
Gurney, leave out that last epithet. 
SHEPHERD. 
If you do I'll fell you. But, Mr North, many o’ my freens—= 
NORTH. 


I know it, my dear James—but treat them with contempt, or shall I take 
up a few of them by the scroof of the neck, with my glove on, as one would 
take up a small scotched viper, and fling him over the wall, to crawl a few 
inches before death, on the dust of the road ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Their vulgar venom shall never poison my ear, my dear sir. But had na- 
tur but gien them fangs, hoo the reptiles wad bite! There’s a speeder, sir, on 
your chin. 

. NORTH. 

I love spiders. Look at the lineal descendant of Arachne, how beautifully 
she descends from the chin of Christopher North to the lower region of our 
earth !—But speaking of public and private characters=— 
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Tiat’s a puzzlin’ question, sir.—Let’s speak o’ Poets. Ae thing’s certain ; 

that afore you can express ony ae single thought or feelin’ in poetry, you maun 
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hae had it in your spirit or heart, strong, distinct, fresh, and bricht, in real - 


leevin’ experience and actual natur. It maun hae been, whether originatin’ 
entirely in yoursell, or transfused through you by anither, your ain bonny 
feedy possession and property—else it'll no be wotth a strae in verse. Eh? 
NORTH. 
Granted. 
SHEPHERD. 

Secondly, however a poet may write weel by fits and starts, in a sort 0’ ine 
spiration like, thae fits and starts themsells can only come frae a state o’ the 
speerit habitually meditative, and rejoicin’ in its ain free moods. Therefore, 
however muckle they may astonish you that does na ken him, they are just as 
characteristic o’ his natur as the rest o’ his mair ordinary proceedings, and 
maun be set down to the score o’ his natural and indigenous constitution. Eh? 

NORTH. 

Granted. 

SHEPHERD. : 

What a poet maist dearly and devoutly loves, about that wull he, of coorse, 
write the feck o’ his poetry. His poetry, therefore, wull contain mair of his 
deeper, inner self, than onything else can do in this warld—that’s to say, if he 
be a real poet, and no & pretender. For I'll defy ony human cretur, unless he 
has some sinister end to gain, to keep writin’, or speakin’ either, a’ his life 
lang about things that dinna constitute his chief happiness. Eh? 

NORTH. 

Granted. / 

SHEPHERD. 

Fourthly, if his poetry be gude, and if the states o’ sowle formin’ the staple 
o’t be also gude, and if his poems be sae numerous and important as to hae oc- 
cupied him muir or less a’ his life lang, then I shud like to know on what ither 
— he can be a bad man, except that he be a hy ocrite—but if he be 4 

ypocrite, that'll be seen at ance in his poetry, for itll be bad—but then the 
verra reverse, by the supposition, is the case, for his poetry is gude; and 
therefore, if he be na a gude man, taken on the whole, a’ this warld and 
this life’s delusion thegither, black’s white, het cauld, virtue vice, and frae 
sic a senseless life as the present there can be nae reason to believe in a future. 
_ thus you end in a denial of the Deity, and avoo yoursell to be an atheist. 
E 

NORTH. 
Granted almost. 
SHEPHERD. 

Fifthly, sir—What’s this I was gaun tosay? Ouay.- A man’s real chaa 
racter, then, is as truly shown in his poetry as in his religion. When he is 
poetical and when he is religious, he is in his highest states. He exists at his 
best. Then and therein is the perfection o’ his natur. But it disna follow— 
by no mainner o’ means—but that the puir mortal cretur may be untrue to 
himsell—untrue baith to his poetry and to his religion—and ower aften stain 
himsell wi’ a’ sorts o’ vices and crimes. King David did sae—yet wha ever 
doubted either his poetry or his religion—or whare would you look for either, 
or for the man himselJ, but in his Psalms? Eh? 

NORTH. 

Granted, James—granted. 

SHEPHERD. ' 

If the Bard o’ virtue and morality, and religion and immortal truth, sink 
down frae his elevation amang the stars, and soil his spirit wi’ the stain o’ clay, 
what does that pruve but that he is not a seraph, inspired though he be, but 
like the sumphs around him, a sinner—Oh! a greater sinner than they, be- 
cause tumblin’ frae a loftier height, and sinkin’ deeper into the mire that be- 
dabbles his glorious wings, that shall require other waters to cleanse them than 
ever flowed frae Helicon. 

NORTH. 
These are solemn—yea mournful truths. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Shew me ae leevin’ mortal:man, consistent wi’ himsell, and at.a’ times sub- 

ject to the rule o’ life as it is revealed in scripture, and then tell me that a 
» @great poet is not truly shewn in his warks, and I will believe you— 
ut not till then—for the humblest and the highest spirit, if tried by that test, 
will baith be found wantin’ ; and a’ that I ask for either the ane or the ither 
set o’ sinners is—justice. 
NORTH. 
Yet something there seems to be unexplained in the subject. 
SHEPHERD. 

There maun aye be left something unexplained in every subject, sir. But 
hear till me ae minute langer. A man may deliver himsell up to poetry wi’ 
too total a devotion—sae that he comes to dislike common life. There’s much 
in common life, sir, as you ken, that’s painfu,’ and a sair restraint on the wull. 
Folk maun learn not only to thole, but absolutely to love, many things in 
ithers that would cut but a poor figure in poetry ; and to cherish many things 
in themsells that hae nae relation whatsomever wi’ the imagination. Every head 
o’ a house maun be sensible o’ that wha does his duty as a husband, a father, a 
master, anda friend. L.et these things be forgotten, or felt to be burdensome— 
and the mind that loves at all times to expatiate freely in a warld o’ its ain— 
even though the elements o't be a’ human—is under a strong temptation todo 
sae—and then the life o’ the man becomes defective and disordered. In such 
cases, the poet who loves virtue in her ideal beauty, and worships her in spirit 
and in truth, may frae her authority yet be a recreant—in real life. That’sa 
short solution o’ much that’s puzzlin’ and perplexin’ in the conduct o’ men 0’ 
genius; but there’s anither key to the difficulty, sir—only I fear I’m gettin’ 
tedious and tiresome. 

NORTH. 

No—no—my dear James—go on. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s danger in the indulgence o’ feelings, let them be even the highest 
and the holiest o’ our nature, without constant correspondin’ practice to pre- 
vent their degeneration into mere aimless impulses—and these aimless im- 
pulses are found but a weak protection against the temptations that assail us 
in this world. Why, sir, I verily believe that religion itsell may be indulged 
in to excess, when frequent ca’s are no made on men to act, as well as to think 
and feel. The man of religion is perfectly sincere, though he be found wanting 
when put to trial—just like the man of genius. Well-doing is necessary.— 

NORTH. 
There you have hit the nail on the head, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Shall we say then, in conclusion, that the true character of a true poet is al- 
ways exhibited in his poetry? Eh? It must be so—Burns, Byron, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, are all, in different ways, proofs of the truth of the apopthegm. 

NORTH. 

But what think you, James, of the vulgar belief, that a bad private may be 
a good public character ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That it is indeed a most vulgar belief. A bad private character is a black~ 
guard—and how could a blackguard make a gude public character? Eh ? 

NORTH. 
That’s a poser. 
SHEPHERD. 

Only you see there’s scarcely sic a thing as morality in political life ; or if 
there be, it’s anither code, and gangs by the name o’ Expediency. A black« 
guard may be a gae gude judge o’ maist kinds 0’ expediency—but whenever 
the question gets dark and difficult, you maun hae recoorse to the licht o’ con- 
science, and what becomes o’ the blackguard then, sir? He gangs blind-fauld- 
ed ower a precipice, and is dashed to pieces. But besides expediency, there’s 
what they ca’ honour—national honour—and though I scarcely see hoo it is— 
yet great blackguards in private life hae a sense o’ that, and wadna, but under 
great temptation, sacrifeece ’t. A bribe, however, administered to their be- 
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settin’ sin, whatever that may be, will generally do the business, and they 
will sell even the freedom of their country for women or gold. 
| NORTH. 
I do not well know what to think of public men just now, James, 
SHEPHERD. 

They seem to be a poor pitifu’ pack the maist o’ them, especially, wi’ sum 
twa or three exceptions—our ain Forty-Five. Whenever a man past thirty 
tells me that he has changed his opinion about ony given thing in ony given 
time, gude manners alane hinder me frae tellin’ him that he is a leear.—But 
let’s hae nae politics. What the deevil are you thinkin’ about that you're 
no attendin’ to me speakin’? Dinna be absent. For Heaven’s sake gie ower 
that face. Ay, there the black thunder-cloud has passed awa’, and your be« 
nign and beautifu’ auld physiognomy ance mair looks like itsell in the licht 
o’ heaven. / 

NORTH. 
I chanced to look at this ring—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What? The ane on your wee finger? The finest diamond ever glittered. 
NORTH. 

And the image of the Noble Being, in remembrance cf whom I have worn 
it for twenty years, rose up before me—methought in the very attitude in 
which he used of old to address a public assembly—the right arm extended— 
so—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Few things in this weary warld sae delichtfu’ as Keepsakes! Nor do they 
ever, to my heart at least, nor to my een, ever lose their tender, their power 
fu’ charm ! 

NORTH. 

How slight—how small—how tiny a memorial, saves a beloved friend from 

oblivion—worn on the finger-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Or close to the heart! Especially if he be dead! Nae thocht sae unsupport- 
able as that o’ entire, total, blank forgetfulness—when the cretur that ance 
laucht, and sang, and wept to us, close to our side, or in our verra arms, is 
as if her smiles, her voice, her tears, her kisses, had never been! She and them 
a’ swallowed up in the dark nothingness o’ the dust ! 

NORTH. 

It is not safe to say, James, that any one single thought that ever was in 
the mind is forgotten. It may be gone, utterly gone—like a bird out of a 
cage. But a thought is not like a bird, a mortal thing ; and why may it not, 
after many many long years have past by—so many and so long that we look 
with a sort of quiet longing on the churchyard heaps—why may it not return 
all at once from a “‘ far countrée,” fresh, and fair, and bright, as of yore, when 
first it glided into being, up from among the heaven-dew- opened pores in the 
celestial soil of the soul, and ‘ possessed it wholly,” as if con for ever were 
to have been its blissful abiding- place, in those sunny regions where sin and 
sorrow as yet had shewn their evil eyes, but durst not venture in, to scare off 
from the paradise even one of all its divinest inmates! Why may not the 
thought, I ask, return—or rather, rise up again on the spirit, from which it 
has never flown, but lain hushed in that mysterious dormitory, where ideas 
sleep, all ready to awake again into life, even when most like death—for 
Ideas are as birds of passage, and they are also akin to the winter-sleepers, 
so that no man comprehends their exits or their entrances, or can know whe- 
ther any one of all the tribe is at any one moment a million of miles off, or 
wheeling round his head, and ready to perch on his hand! 

SHEPHERD. 

Alloo me, sir, noo to press you to anither glass o’ Mrs Gentle’s elder-flower 
wine. 

NORTH. 

Frontignac !—Now, do you, James, take up the ball—for I’m out of 
breath. 

SHEPHERD. 


To please you, sir, I hae read lately—or at least tried to read—-thae books, 
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and lectures, and what not, on the Association o’ Ideas—and yon explana- 
tions and theories of Tammas Broon’s, and Mr Dugald Stewart's, and Mr 
Alison’s, and the lave, seem, at the time the volume’s lyin’ open afore you, 
rational anench—sae that you canna help believin’ that each o’ them has flung 
doon a great big bunch o’ keys, wi’ a clash on the table, that'll enable you to 
open a’ the locks o’ a’ the doors o’ the Temple o’ Natur. But, dog on’t! the 
verra first lock you try, the key’ll no fit! Or if it fits, you cannot get it to 
turn roun’, though you chirt wi’ your twa hands till you’re baith black and 
red in the face, and desperate angry. A’ the Metapheesicks that ever were 
theoreezed into a system o’ Philosophy ‘ll never clear up the mystery o’ me= 
mory ae hue, or enable me nor ony body else to understand hoo, at ae time, 
ye may knock on your head wi’ your loof or nieve till it’s sair, without awa- 

ening a single thocht, ony mair than you would awauken a dormouse in the 
heart o’ the bole of an aik, by tappin’ on the rough hide ; while at another time, 
you canna gie your head a jie to the ae side, without tens o’ thousans o’ 
thochts fleein’ out o’ your mouth, your nose, and your een, just like a swarm 
o’ bees playin’ whurr—and bum—into the countless sky, when by chance you 
hae upset a skep, or the creturs o’ thair accord, and in the. passion o’ their 
ain instinck, are aff after their Queen, and havin’ tormented half the kintra- 
side for hours, a’ at last settle down on the branch o’ an apple-tree perhaps— 
the maist unlikely, to all appearance, they could find—and perplexin’ to the 
man wi’ the ladder, and the towel outower his face,—because the Queen-Bee 
preferred, for some inscrutable reason, that ackward branch’to w’ ither resting 
places on which she could hae rested her doup, although it was physically 
and morally impossible that she could ever hae seen the tree afore, never.ha- 
vin’ been alloo’d to set her foot ayont the door o’ the skep, for reasons best 
known to her subjects, or at least her Ministers, wha, unlike some ithers I 
micht mention, dinna despise the voice o’ the people, even though it should be 
nae louder nor a murmur or a hum ! 

NORTH. 
Come, James, no politics—keep to philosophy. 
SHEPHERD. 

The Queen-Thocht’s the same’s the Queen-Bee—and when she’s let loose 
intill heaven, out flees the haill swarm o’ winged fancies at her tail, wi’ a noise 
like thunder. 

NORTH. 

But we were speaking of Keepsakes-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And sae we are still. I see the road windin’ alang on the richt haun yon- 
ner—but we're like passengers loupin’ aff the tap o’ the cotch at the fit o’ a 
hill, and divin’ devious through a wood by a short cut, to catch her again 
afore she get through the turnpike. 

NORTH. 
The pleasantest way either of travel or of talk. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ten hunder thousan’ million thochts and feelings, and fancies, and ideas, 
and emotions, and passions, and what not, a’ lie thegether, heads and thraws, 
in the great, wide, saft, swellin’, four-posted, mony-pillowed bed o’ the Ima- 
gination. Joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, raptures, agonies, shames, horrors, re- 
pentances, remorses—strange bed-fellows indeed, sir—some skuddy-naked, 
some clothed in duds, and some gorgeously apparelled, ready to rise up and 
sit down at feasts and festivals—— 

NORTH. 

Stop, James, stop— 

SHEPHERD. 

*Tis the poet alane, sir, that can speak to ony purpose about sic an associa- 
tion o’ ideas as that, sir; he kens at every hotch amang them, whilk is about 
to start up like a sheeted cadaver shiverin’ cauld-rife as the grave, or a 
stoled queen, a rosy, balmy, fragrant-bosomed queen, wi’ lang, white, satin 
arms, to twine roun’ your verra sowle! But the metaphyseecian, what kens 
he about the matter? Afore he has putten the specs astraddle o’ his nose, the 
floor o’ the imagination is a’ astir like the foaming sea—and aiblins hushed 
again into a cawm as deep as that o’ a sunny hill, where lichts and lambs are 
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dancin’ thegether on the greensward, and to the music of the lilting linties 
amang the golden groves o’ broom, proud to see their yellow glories reflected 
in the pools, like blossoms bloomin’ in anither warld belonging to the Naiadg 
and the mermaids ! 

NORTH. 

But, James, we were speaking of Keepsakes. 

SHEPHERD. 

And sae we are still. For what is a keepsake but a material memorial o’ a 
spiritual happenin’? Something substantial, through whose instrumentality 
the shadowy past may resettle on the present—till a bit metal, or a bit 
jewel, or a bit lock o’ hair, or a bit painted paper, shall suddenly bring the 
tears into your startled and softened een, by a dear, delightfu’, overwhislehin’ 
image o’ Life-in-Death ? 

NORTH. 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics, most tenderly, most dearly, most de« 
voutly, James, doI love a little lock of hair !—and oh! when the head it beau- 
tified has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual seems the undying gloss 
iness of the sole remaining ringlet! All else gone to nothing—save and ex- 
we that soft, smooth, burnished, golden, and glorious fragment of the appa- 
relling that once hung in clouds and sunshine over an angel’s brow ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay—as poor Kirke White says— 


*¢ Tt must have been a lovely head 
That had such lovely hair !"” 


But dinna think ony mair upon her the noo, sir. What fules we are to sum« 
mon up shadows and spectres frae the grave, to trouble—— 
NORTH. 

Her image troubles me not. Why should it? Methinks I see her walking 
yonder, as if fifty years of life were extinguished, and that were the sun of my 
youth !| Look—look—James !—a figure all arrayed, like Innocence, in white 
garments! Gone—gone !—Yet such visions are delightful visitants—and the 
day, and the evening, and the night, are all sanctified on which the apparition 
comes and goes with a transient, yet immortal smile ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, sir! alock o’ hair, I agree wi’ you, is far better than ony pictur. It’s 
a pairt o’ the beloved object hersell—it belanged to the tresses that aften, lang, 
lang ago, may hae a’ been suddenly dishevelled, like a shower o’ sunbeams, 
ower your beatin’ breast! But noo solemn thochts sadden the beauty ance sae 
bricht—sae refulgent—the langer you gaze on’t, the mair and mair pensive 
grows the expression of the holy relic—it seems to say, almost upbraidingly, 
** Weep’st thou no more for me?” and then, indeed, a tear, true to the impe« 
rishable affection in which all nature seemed to rejoice, ‘* when life itself was 
young,” bears witness that the object towards which it yearned is no more 
forgotten, now that she has been dead for so — many long weary years, 
than she was forgotten during an hour of absence; that came like a passing 
cloud between us and the sunshine of her living, her loving smiles! 


NORTH. 

Were a picture perfectly like our deceased friend—no shade of expression, 
however slight, that was his, awanting—none there, however slight, that be 
longed not to the face that has faded utterly away—then might a picture—— 

SHEPHERD, 

But then that’s never the case, sir. There's aye something wrang, either 
about the mouth, or the een, or the nose—or what's warst o’ a’, you canna fin’ 
fawte wi’ ony o’ the features for no being like, and yet the painter, frae no 
kennin’ the delightfu’ character o’ her or Rens that was sittin’ till him, leaves 
out o’ the face the entire speerit—or aiblins, that the portrait mayna be de- 
ficient in expression, he pits in a sharp clever look, like that o’ a-blue stock- 
ing, into saft, dewy, divine een, swimmin’ wi’ sowle! spoils the mouth a’ the 
ey by puckerin’ ’t up at the corners, sae that.a’ the innocent smiles, mante 
in’ there like kisses, tak flight frae sic prim lips, cherry-ripe though they be ; 
10 
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and, blin’ to the delicate, ays a fine-edged hecht o’ her Grecian—ay, her 
Grecian nose— what does the fule do, but raises up the middle o’ the brig, or 
may Heaven never forgie him—cocks it up at the pint sae, that you can 
see up the nostrils—a thing I dinna like at a—and for this, which he ca’sa 
portrait, and proposes sendin’ to the Exhibition, he has the conscience to 
charge you—withouten the frame—the reasonable soom o’ ae hundred pounds 
sterling ! 
NORTH. 

Next toa lock of hair, James, is a brooch, or a ring, that has been worn by 

a beloved friend. 
SHEPHERD. 


Just sae ; and then you can put the hair intil the brooch or the ring—or 
baith—and wear them on your finger and on your breast a’ nicht lang, dream, 
dream, dreamin’ awa’ back into the vanished world o’ unindurable, and in- 
comprehensible, and inutterable things ! 

NORTH. 
Or what think you of a book, my dear James—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, a bit bookie o’ ane’s ain writin’, a poem perhaps, or a garland o’ bal- 
lants and sangs, with twa three lovin’ verses on the fly-leaf, by way o’ inscripe 
tion—for there’s something unco affectionate in manuscripp—bound on pur- 
pose for her in delicate white silver-edged cawf, wi’ flowers alang the border, 
or the figure o’ a heart perhaps in the middle, pierced wi’ a dart, or breathin 
out flames like a volcawno. 

NORTH. 

A device, James, as natural as it is new. 

SHEPHERD, 

Nane o’ your sneers, you auld satirist. Whether natural or unnatural, 
new or auld, the device, fra being sae common, canna be far wrang—for a’ 
the warld has been in love at ae time or ither o’ its life, and kens best hoo to 
express its ain passion. What see you ever-in love-sangs that’s at a’ new? 
Never ae single word. It’s just the same thing ower again, like a vernal shower 
patterin’ amang the buddin’ woods. But let the lines come sweetly and saftly, 
and a wee wildly too, fra the lips o’ Genius, and they shall delight a’ mankind, 
and womankind too, without ever wearyin’ them, whether they be said or sung, 
But try to be original—to keep aff a’ that ever has been said afore, for fear o’ 
plagiarism, or in ambition o’ originality, and your poem ‘ll be like a bit 0’ ice 
that you hae taken into your mouth unawawres for a lump o’ white sugar. 

NORTH. 

Now, my dear James, the hour is elapsed, and we must to our toilet. The 
Gentles will be here in a jiffey, and I know not how it is, but intimate as we 
are, and attached by the kindest ties, I never feel at my ease in their com- 
pany, in the afternoon, unless my hair be powdered, my ruffles on, and my 
silver buckles. 

SHEPHERD. 


Do you mean the buckles on your shoon, or the buckles on your breeks? 
NORTH. 
My shoon, to be sure. James—James! 
SHEPHERD. 


I'll tell you a secret, sir—and yet it’s nae great secret either; for I’m o’ 
om that we a’ ken our ain hearts, only we dinna ken what's best for 
them,—you’re in love wi’ Mrs Gentle. Na, na—dinna hang down your head, 
and blush in that gate; there’s nae harm in’t—nae sin—only you should 
marry her, sir ; for ] never saw a woman sae in love wi’ a man, in a’ my born 


days. 
NORTH. 


I cannot bring myself to think so, my dear James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Tuts, You canna attempt to walk across the room, that her twa een are 
no followin’ you on your crutch, wi’ a mixed expression o’ love, and fear lest 
you should fa’ and dislocate your knee-pan, or—— 


NORTH. 
Crutch! Why, you know, James, well enough, that for the last twelve« 
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month I have worn it, not for use, but ornament. I am thinking of laying 
it aside entirely. 
SHEPHERD. . 

‘* And capering nimbly in a lady’s chamber!” Be persuaded by me, sir, 
and attempt nae sic thing. Naebody supposes that your constitution’s broken 
in upon, sir, or that you're subject to a general frailty o’ natur. The gout’s a 
local complaint wi’ you—and what the waur is a man for haein’ an occasional 

ain in his tae? Besides, sir, there’s a great deal in habit—and Mrs Gentle 

as been sae lang accustomed to look at you on the erutch, that there’s nae 
sayin’ hoo it micht be, were you to gie owre that captivatin’ hobble, and figure 
on the floor like a dancing master. At your time o’ life, you cud never howp 
to be an extremely——an uncommonly active man’on your legs—and therefore 
rs better, it’s wiser, and it’s safer, to continue a sort o’ lameter, and keep to 
the crutch. : : 


NORTH. 

But does she absolutely follow me with her eyes? 

SHEPHERD. 

She just reminds me, sir, when you're in the room wi’ her, o’ a bit image o’ 
a duck soomin’ about in a bowl o’ water at the command o’ a loadstane. She’s 
really a bonny body—and no sae auld either. Naebody ’ll lauch at the mar- 
riage—and I shouldna be surprised if you had—— 

NORTH. 

‘“* The world’s dread laugh,” as it is called, has no terrors to me, my dear 
James—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane whatever—I weel ken that ;—and I think I see you sittin’ wi’ your 
ee] head, aside her in the chay drawn by four blood horses, cavin their 

eads till the foam flies owre the hedges, a’ adorned wi’ white ribbons, and the 
postilions wi’ great braid favours on their breasts like roses or stars, smackin’ 
their whups, while the crood huzzaws you aff to your honeymoon amang the 
mountains——— 
NORTH. 
I will pop the question, this very evening. 
SHEPHERD. 

Just tak it for granted that the marriage is to be as sune as the settlements 
can be drawn up—look to her, and speak to her, and press her haun, when- 
ever she puts her arm intil yours, as if it was a’ fixed—and she'll sune ree 
turn a bit wee saft uncertain squeeze—and then by and by—— 

NORTH. 

I’ll begin this very evening—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Saftly—saftly—moderate your transports. You maun begin by degrees, 
and no be owre tender upon her a’ at ance, or she'll wunner what’s the maitter 
wi’ you—suspeck that you’re mad, or hae been takin’ a drap drink—and are 
only makin’ a fule o’ her-—— 

NORTH. 

Ha! yonder she is, James. Gentle by name, and gentle by nature! To 
her delicate touch the door seems to open as of itself, and to turn on its 
hinges 





SHEPHERD. 

As if they were iled. Wait a wee, and maybe you'll hear her bang’t after her 
like a clap o’ thunder. 

NORTH. 

Hush ! impiousman. How meekly the most loveable matron rings the door- 
bell! What can that lazy fellow, John, be about, that he does not fly to let 
the angel in? 

SHEPHERD, 

Perhaps cleanin’ the shoon, or the knives and forks. Noo mind you, behave 
yoursell. Come awa’. 

( The Surrurrp takes the crutch,and Mr Nortn walks 
towards the Lodge as fresh as a five-year-old.) 
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THE CHRISTENING. 


ArrAy’p—a half-angelic sight— 
In vests of pure Baptismal white— 
The Mother to the Font doth bring 
The little, helpless, nameless thing, 

With hushes soft and mild caressing, 

At once to get—a name and blessing.— 

Close by the Babe the Priest doth stand— 

The Sacred water at his hand, 

Which must assoil the soul within 

From every stain of Adam’s sin.— 

The Infant eyes the mystic scenes, 

Nor knows what all this wonder means ; 

And now he smiles, as if to say, 

**T am a Christian made this day.” 

Now, frighted, clings to Nurse’s hold, 

Shrinking from the water cold, 

Whose virtues, rightly understood, 

Are, as Bethesda’s waters, good.— 

Strange words—the World, the Flesh, the Devil— 
Poor babe, what can it know of evil? 

But we must silently adore 

Mysterious truths, and not explore. 

Enough for him, in after times, 

When he shall read these artless rhymes, 
If looking back upon this day 
With easy conscience, he can say 

“ T have in part redeem’d the pledge 

Of my baptismal privilege ; 
And more and more will strive to flee 
All that my Sponsors kind renounced for me.” 

C. Lams. 








FOR A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 


I. 
Sucu goodness in your face doth shine, 
With modest look, without design, 
That I despair, poor pen of mine 
Can e’er express it. 
To give it words I feebly try ; 
My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for’t, and I 
Can only bless it ! 


Il. 
But stop, rash verse! and don’t abuse 
A bashful maiden’s ear with news 
Of her own virtues. She'll refuse 
Praise sung so loudly. 
Of that same goodness you admire, 
The best part is, she don’t aspire 
To praise—nor of herself desire 
To think too proudly. 


C. Lamp, 
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Tue best living in Ireland—I do 
not speak ecclesiastical/y—is in Cork ; 
the oes the best of fish, flesh, fowl, 
and claret, and the science of jollifica« 
tion is pursued in a spirit of generous 
rivalry, which is highly gratifying to 
every digesting stomach. For this 
cause, if you be in Dublin, and have 
nothing particular to do there, go to 
Cork. That being settled, the next 
thing is, how you are to get there; 
and after having debated the several 
advantages and disadvantages of post- 
chaise, mail-coach, and stage-coach, 
ou may choose which you like best ; 
but for my part, being a loyal subject, 
and having only myself to take care of, 
I make choice of his Majesty’s mail. 
There is, or at least there once was, 
a Cork mail which left Dublin early 
in the day, of which I availed myself 
in order to be transported to the true 
Athens of Ireland. There is a little 
pert, busy Whig town, in the north, 
called Belfast, which assumes this 
title, with about as much reason as 
Joseph Hume has for considering him- 
self an arithmetician. There are as 
much Greek and mathematics, in any 
one parish of Cork, as in all Belfast 
and the parts adjacent, including the 
Institution—This by way of paren- 
thesis. The morning I fixed on for 
my journey, was unluckily obscured 
by one of those Irish fogs, which, to 
the promotion of sore throats and low 
spirits, are apt to prevail in that season 
when the trees are getting into the 
‘ sear and yellow leaf ;” so I silently 
stowed inyself away in a corner of the 
coach, 
‘¢ Wrapp’d in my virtue, and a close sur- 
tout,” 
and applied myself, with no inconsi- 
derable industry, to the perusal of a 
newspaper which I had brought with 
me, containing a very elaborate debate 
on the Corn Laws. I never before 
read with any advantage in a carriage, 
but upon this occasion I felt there was 
a pleasing analogy, and harmony with 
nature, in the speech which I studied. 
I thought I saw fog oozing out of the 
paper—the words, and the ideas they 
were meant to convey, fell into a 
pleasing continuous confusion ; I lean- 
ed back to consider the subject more 
VoL. XXV. 
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at my ease, and was just, as I concei- 
ved, getting very profound upon the 
subject of the “ averages,” when I 
was disturbed by a loud dispute about 
the average price of sheep at the last 
Ballinasloe fair. The fact was, I had 
slept for several hours, and we were 
now near Castledermot, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin, when my 
fellow travellers, of less meditative ha- 
bits, burst my bands of sleep asunder, 
by the vivacity of their discussion on 
rural affairs in general, and the profits 
of sheep stock in particular. One of 


-the disputants I soon discovered to be 


a grazier, * whose talk was of bul« 
locks” for the most part ; though, for 
the present, he had fallen into a brief 
episode concerning the woolly tribe. 
He was one of that class, of which 
even Ireland could at the close of the 
war boast not a few, who, though they 
wore frieze coats, had good store of 
debentures in their chests at home, 
and of money at their bankers. But 
since Bonaparte and prices have 
fallen, these stores have in many cases 
sadly melted away. Irish landlords, 
for the most part, live up to the highest 

nny of rent they can screw from the 
and, besides mortgaging for marriage 
portions, and the like; and they are 
not able, nor willing, if they were 
able, to reduce rents upon a change of 
times. So the farmers and graziers 
who had saved money, were obliged 
to continue to pay it in rent, after the 
land had ceased to be worth the rent ; 
and the landlord had to pay it to the 
capitalist for interest of money he had 
borrowed ; and the capitalist, seeing the 
country people were breaking, would 
lend them no more money, but invest 


ed it in the public funds, and thus, as~ 


agricultural stock fell, government 
stock rose. But this is something be« 
side the present matter ; our grazier 
looked like an Irishman, every inch of 
him ; and his height extended to one 
or two inches over and above six feet ; 
he wore top boots and leathern unmen- 
tionables, both of which looked as if 
they had seen service since the year of 
the Union ; his coat was of frieze, as 
aforesaid, ornamented with iron but- 
tons, and was what he would himself 
have called, a “ ry coat ;” that is 
3 
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to say, a garment which, with preten- 
sions to smartness, exhibits exceeding 
liberality in the tailor as to the quan- 
tity of material made use of. His 
voice was such as might be given toa 
man for shouting on the mountains, 
and his cadences were cascades of 
Munster brogue, which rolled from 
his lips like potatoes out of a sack. 

The other disputant was a smart 
ena a man of about fifty, whose 
slightly powdered head, coat of the 
finest blue, with shining buttons, and 
redundancy of elaborately plaited shirt- 
ruffle, shewed he belonged to the class 
of “‘ gentlemen :” he affected the wag, 
and indeed had no small share of hu- 
mour, for the sake of the display of 
which, he condescended to argue with 
the grazier. It came out by degrees 
that he was an attorney, and agent to 
an absentee lord; and it was ama- 
zing with what fluency he discoursed 
upon land, leases, and politics: upon 
the last, he was particularly eloquent 
and diffuse, and swore by the names 
of Sir John Newport, and Mr Spring 
Rice, whom he had lately seen in 
London. “ These were the men,” he 
said, “ who listened to the represen~ 
tations of men. of sense concerning 
Ireland ;” and then he added, in a sig- 
nificant under-tone, “‘ that though it 
was not proper to brag in such a case, 
yet he could tell who it was they took 
their hints from, in the last speeches 
they made on the state of Ireland in 
the House of Commons.” 

But now the fog had cleared off ; 
and as we were entering the town of 
Castledermot, which has a name in 
- Irish history, I left my communica- 
tive lecturer on Irish politics, and 
transferred myself to the outside of 
the coach for better opportunity of 
observation. This little town, I knew, 
had once been a royal residence, and 
a parliament was held in it even two 
centuries after the coming of the Eng- 
lish. It was fortified, and had regu- 
lar cote of which the names survive, 
while the things themselves, and all 
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other traces of fortification, have pass- 
ed away. There still, however, re- 
mains a very beautiful monument of 
aNtiquity ; it is the ruins of a mag- 
nificent abbey of Franciscans, said 
to have been founded by one of the 
first of the Geraldine family, who held 
the Earldom of Kildare.* The walls 
of the large aisle are still standing, and. 
one large window remains in beauti« 
ful preservation. It vexed me to the 
heart to see that the country-fellows 
had made a ball-alley of the place, and 
were busy at their game, laughing and 
swearing, on the very spot where for« 
merly 
‘¢ Pealing anthems swell’d the note of 
praise ”’ 


One would have supposed, that the 
priest might have interfered, and pre« 
vented this dishonour to the old hal- 
lowed walls, or that the superstition 
which is said to prevail so much among 
the people themselves, would have de- 
terred them from pursuing their noisy 
sport in a place once devoted to the 

rayers of their own church ; but I 
fom remarked, that the superstitions 
of the common people in Ireland, sel- 
dom reach to any lofty or dignified 
feeling—they chiefly relate to absurd 
notions about mysterious influences 
on their own personal condition, or 
that of their cattle, and never arrive 
at that degree of poetical elevation 
which makes the vice even of supers 
stition “lose half its evil, in losing all 
its grossness.” I would beg leave to 
suggest to J. K. L., in whose assumed 
diocese the old abbey stands, that when 
the settlement of the Catholic Ques- 
tion gives him a little leisure from 
those political pursuits, in which he 
has displayed so much Christian mild- 
ness, truth, and consistency, he might 
worse employ a portion of that spirit~ 
ual authority, which so active a man 
as he is will not suffer to lie idle, than 
in rescuing the remains of an ancient 
Roman Catholic church from daily 
dishonour. 





* The religious houses founded in Ireland. by the early English settlers, were very 
numerous ; and theirzeal in this respect is attributed, by a very eloquent and able 
writer of our day, to their desire to expiate in this manner the enormities of which 


they were so commonly guilty. 


“ The early English adventurers were eminently distinguished for this species of 


pi ety. 


One hundred and sixty religious houses, founded and endowed between the 


landing of Henry II. and that of Edward Bruce, with countless grants of land and 
other minor benefactions, were the splendid monuments of their remorse.”’—DocToR PuE- 
LaN’s History of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, p. 53. 
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From Castledermot, the —— 
to Carlow is pretty: the passes 
through Colenel- Bruen’s demesne, in 
which some of the vistes of park sce~ 
nery are fine, md. it has 2 curious ef 
fect to drive along in a public coach, 
with @ troop’of deer grazing quietly on 
one side of you, and a score or two ef 
hares frisking about on the other. The 
outskirts of the tewn itself are hand- 
some ; and there is an air of business 
and cheerfulness in the streets, though 
in the interior of the town they are 
crowded and inconvenient. Thence to 
Kilkenny, the road lies a good part of 
the way within a field or two of the 
river Barrow, which is navigable up to 
Carlow, and its banks are green, and 
planted. Kilkenny, like most other 
places of which one forms large expec- 
tations, is apt to create disappointment. 
The stranger who knows Ireland only 
from books, bethinks him, as he ap- 
proaches Kiikenny, of the city which 
once was the centre point of the English 
pale, surrounded by fortifications, and 
filled with churches and monasteries, 
the most considerable that even this 
church-beridden island could boast. 
Here,also, were Parliamentsheld, and 
famous statutes enacted, forming a le- 
gislative scourge for the unhappy na- 
tives, which even English power was 
unable to wield; and here has been 
for long ages past the fainily seat of the 
house of Ormond, whose name alone 
is sufficient to call wpa host of his- 
torical recollections. Nevertheless, I 
could not say, as the song does, 


Och! of all towns in Freland, Kilkenny 
for me.”’ 


The view up and down the Nore, 
from the bridge at the entrance of the 
town, is certainly picturesque in some 
degree ; it is generally called beautiful. 

Onwards towards Clonmell the 
country is most discouragingly bare 
and bleak. As we ascended a long 
hill near “‘ Nine-mile House,” I got a 
near and accurate view of Sliebh-na- 
Mann, or the Woman’s Mountain, a 
stupendous hill, the opposite side of 
which I had gazed upon before, with 
Some respect and admiration, in dri« 
ving along the verdant and fertile 
banks of the Suir, from Waterford to 
Carrick. In the former view, its fore- 
shortened shape seemed like an enor- 
mous bluff bowed cone, or cloud« 
capped haycock ; but seen distinctly 
on the Tipperary side, it more resem 
bled the inverted hull of “ some tall 
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Ammiral,” with a ‘gigantic méastiff 
couching before its bows. The coun- 
try all about was wild and desolate. 
A long tract of low-lying boggy latid 
extends from the village of Calian to 
the foot of Sliebh-na-Mann, plenti- 
fully intersected with broad meafns, 
or boundary ditches, full of clear 
brown water up to the brim, but net 
® tree nor a shrub to be had for love 
or money. If your horse got ‘‘ rusty,” 
or came to @ stand-still, you might 
get off and pelt stones at him, for 
switeh there is none. Perched here 
and there, like heaps of coal ashes on 
a stubble field, you desery a dreary 
eabin, with the roof thatch dingy and 
Yotten, its crooked wicker chimney 
emitting athin hungry-looking smoke, 
and all the live stock to be seen con- 
sists of a few straggling goats that 
bleat sorrowfully from cold and star- 
vation. Sliebh-na-Mann frowns in 
sterile and gloomy majesty from above 
upon this conifortless region. A little 
rivulet toddling down the road side, 
with some marks of lively verdure on 
its brink, was the only fresh and 
hopeful thing to relieve either eye or 
ear. 

I observed with some surprise, as 
we drove slowly up the lengthy hill 
before referred to, the conversation of 
all upon the vehicular conveniency 
became most determinedly blood« 
thirsty and burglarious: story follow+ 
ed story of men that were shot dead 
in the open day, as they were walking 
home through their own fields, cattle 
houghed, graves dug in men’s land 
by night, and frightful notices posted 
of the dire intent of the excavators, 
Here and there a field was pointed — 
out, covered with upturned sods, 
which, I was told, had been thie work 
of midnight depredaters, to conipel 
the occupant to till the land, instead 
of holding it in pasture. Amid these 
terrific relations we came opposite the 
depression in the back of the prostrate 
mastiff, which I have fancied the Kil- 
kenny end of the Woman’s Mouritain 
to resemble. ‘* Thete, sir,’ said the 
guard, stretching over from the back 
of the coach, and. pointing to the’ mid- 
dle of the valley, ‘‘ is the’ pldee where 
the Sheas were murdered.” This was 
a fearful climax-to the stories I had 
just been listening to, and my flesh 
crept on my bones as the words of thé 
guard brought all the detail of ‘that 
horrible atrocity to my recolleétion. 
I believe the habits of the peasantry 
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in this part of the country far exceed 
those fue other part of Ireland in 
ferocious cruelty ; but even here, the 
circumstance of burning a house, and 
compelling the whole family of, I be- 
lieve, nine persons, to remain within 
and perish with the most torturing of 
all deaths, stands out, as something 
remarkable, in the catalogue of crimes 
which disgrace this se of Tipperary. 
That nothing might be wanting to 
complete the utmost climax that the 
wildest imagination could conceive of 
horror in such a transaction, one of 
the women of the house was thrown, 
by the torture of the flames, into pre- 
mature labour, and a child was born 
amid the fire, and its body found half 
consumed amongst the ruins. 

It would be a long story to tell all 
the circumstances of this dreadful af- 
fair, in which not two or three, but a 
whole troop of savage monsters took 
a part. For many a long day they all 
escaped punishment, but within a 
year or two some of them have been 
convicted, and paid the forfeit of their 
crimes. The rhetorical powers of Mr 
Shiel, of which the world in general, 
and he himself in particular, justly 
entertain a very considerable opinion, 
have been employed in a description 
of this atrocity, and a dreadful narra- 
tive he certainly gave of the circum- 
stances ; yet it was in exceedingly bad 
taste, and quite in the falsetto of rhe- 
torical ———- It is surprising 
that Mr Shiel, who possesses unques- 
tionably much poetical genius, and 
who has evidently studied the best 

with no small diligence, should 
not have seen that a simple and ener- 
getic detail of circumstances, in them- 
selves so terrible, would be much 
more impressive than he could make 
it by the elaborate rhetorical artifice 
which he used. 

The place which the guard pointed 
out to me was indeed a black and wi- 
thered-looking spot, well suited toa 
deed of horror. ‘‘ How had they of- 
fended the ple that murdered 
them?” asked I.—‘“‘ Oh, they didn’t 
offind thim at all,” replied my inform- 
ant, “ they come from far enough.” 

“* And what was the motive then 
for putting them to so cruel a death ?” 

“Tn troth I know no raison, only 
they tuk land over another man’s 
ee and so they wor condimned to 

e. 

“ Then this isa very lawless part 
of the country ?” 
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** No worse,” was the man’s laconic 
reply, and we drove on in silence for 
a considerable way, others doubtless, 
like myself, revolving the fate and the 
feelings of those wretched beings who 
could be instigated to the commission 
of the most diabolical crimes, merely 
in order to prevent their victims from 
engrossing the means of procuring a 
bare and laborious subsistence. 

The dusk had now faded into darke 
ness, and a thick mizzling rain shut 
in the evening of a chill October day, 
when, as we drove along, moody and 
uncomfortable, wishing to be at ease 
in our Inn, a sudden cry of “ Halt” 
from several voices at once on either 
side the road, roused us as by ashock 
of electricity, and we heard the rapid 
click—click—click of many pieces 
cocking at the same moment that we 
felt the coachman suddenly pull up. 

I must confess I felt somewhat “ in 
a moved sort” at all this dreadful note 
of preparation ; however, I retained 
nerve enough to bid the guard “ hand 
me a carabine, for here will be blood,” 
as in the first instant of the cry he 
threw open the mail-box and handled 
his arms. The man glanced upward 
at me from his stooping posture, with 
an untroubled searching eye, for it 
shone distinctly visible in the palpa- 
ble obscure of the darkness; and 
seeming satisfied with my fixed look, 
handed me a carabine without utter« 
ing a word. “‘ Where should I fire? 
said I, in a low tone. 

*‘ Shoot the man that seizes the near 
leader, he'll be easiest for you—be 
sure you cover his breast before you 
fire, and leave the rest to me.” 

Not twenty seconds had elapsed 
since the first alarm, and I had already 
cocked and levelled my piece, when 
the guard himself struck up my arm 
just below the elbow, so as to point 
my muzzle at the welkin, exclaiming, 
in a tone of agonized earnestness, 
“* for God’s sake hould your hand, 
sir, it’s the Pole-is” (police.) 

The sudden check upon the mus- 
cles of my arm contracted my fingers 
so Violently, that my piece went off, 
but the slugs were driven “ diverse 


- innumerable leagues,” and, as the gra« 


zier afterwards remarked, ‘‘ hot” (i. e. 
hit) the parish, he supposed. We 
now called a parley; and speedily 
learned, what the coachman had guess- 
ed from the beginning, and which had 
induced him to pull up his horses so 
readily, that it was a party of “ Peel« 
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ers” returning from a neighbouring 
fair, where, after squabbling all day 
long with various “factions” of the 
people, they had got comfortably drunk 
towards evening, of which the coun- 
try fellows had taken advantage to 
way-lay them on their return home, 
and bestow condign punishment on 
them, in the shape of what Paddy 
gave the drum, videlicit, “a d—d 
good beating.” 

* And whet the devil did you stop 
the coach for this-a-way?” asked the 
guard, a shrewd old campaigner, with 
a brilliant Cork brogue, but who had 
evidently served to some purpose. 
‘“Ts that the thanks you've for us?” 
was the reply ; “ troth an’ its just to 
tell yiz not to drive on this night any 
how, or every mother’s sowl of ye’ll 
be murthered cliverand clane to-night, 
before to-morrow, by thim ruffins. It 
was God’s will that we escaped.” 

‘And so you couldn’t say that 
without calling a halt, and cocking 
your muskets first,” resumed the 

yuard. 

This was a home thrust; and the 
men seemed for a moment, by their 
abashed silence, to confess that they 
had been insensible to the probable 
consequences of their absurd conduct. 
“© Why, thin, what ailded you (ailed 
you,) or what was it come over you 
at all at all ?” said the guard, “‘ or what 
ruffians are you talking about?” ‘This 
seemed the signal for cleaving the ge- 
neral ear with horrid speech , and they 
recounted, in a confused manner, each 
interrupting the other, what infinite 
brawls they had suppressed, and va- 
rious important services they had per 
formed at the fair; and tne the 
were surrounded by an immense mul- 
titude of villains on their way home, 
hustled, knocked down, kicked, and 
trampled upon, and wellnigh mur- 
dered. “ And what did you drink?” 
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interposed the guard. “ Divela thing 
but porther through theday.” “Come, 
tell God's truth,” he added, in a tone 
of disbelief and authority. “ Why, 
then, all we tuk was a naggin a=piece, 
when we wor comin away, at Widd¥ 
Gleason’s, below at the crass,” sigh 
the corporal. 

*‘Ay! I thought as much,” said 
the shrewd old cross-examiner ; ‘and 
when you wor pot-valiant, you wint 
swaggerin’ along the road, makin’ big 
fools of yersels, an’ the boys gave ye a 
good lickin’ for your thrubble ; divel’s 
cure to ye, God forgive me—Go homie 
to your barracks, you dirty drunken 
bastes, and sleep off the fumes of the 
licker, before you face your officer in 
the mornin’ wid this fine cock-in-ae 
bull story ; ’tis well for yiz it was’nt 
your arms you lost, an’ be bruk into 
the bargain, as ye desarved.—Car- 
es on, ‘im, honey,” he continued, 
changing his tone, and addressing the 
coachman, “‘ to make up for this stop,” 
—and the coachman rattled rapidly 
along again as the astounded cu prits 
slunk away like chidden hounds. 

The guard proceeded quietly to re« 
load the carabine I had discharged: 
** You'll give it me again,” I said; 
‘* we may as well stand prepared for 
action, in case any of these marauding 
gentry should think fit to attack us.” 
** Not a bit of it,” answered he coolly, 
as he laid it into the arms-box, and © 
fastened down thelid firmly. “ Are you 
then so sure they won’t pay us avisit?”” 
** Not sure of that at all, sir; but I’m 
sure they’ve no real mischief in hand 
this night, whin they left thim spal- 
peens of Pole-is their arms, that they 
could have tuk as asy as I could shoot 
you this minute. An’ if they did 
come up, an’ was braggin, an’ aggrae 
vatin’ us, an’ goin’ on, there’s no say 
in’ what a strange gentleman like you, 
that does’nt know the craturs, mightn’t 





“It is but justice to the ‘* Peelers” (by which significant term the whole consta- 
bulary force appointed under Mr Goulburn’s bill, as well as those by Mr Peel’s act, 
are known in the vernacular) to add, that there is no more orderly, efficient, and well- 
conducted body of men than they now are. At first, the recommendations‘of country 
gentlemen, and other irresponsible persons, were necessarily attended to in the selection 
of persons to undertake the office, and many loose and unfit characters were of course 
introduced ; but a better system has since prevailed; and, by the activity and intelli- 
gence of the inspecting officers in selecting and training the men, the gens d’armes of 
Ireland now form a body conspicuous for their steadiness and good conduct. 

They are constantly produced as witnesses on criminal trials at the Assizes; and the 
clear straight-forward way in which they uniformly give their evidence is, in itself, a sufe 


ficient proof of their creditable character. 
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be tempted by the divel to doin a pase 
sion, wid a loaded gun in your hand, 
an’ be sorry enough for doin’ it all 
your life afther.” 

There was a plain good sense about 
the men, with all his brogue, that I 
have often admired in soldiers and 
sailors who have been advanced for 
geod cenduct to some office of trust 
and confidence after they hawe retired 
from the service. Wedid not, however, 
meet with any of the anticipated in- 
terruption ; but drove on merrily, 
talking and joking over our adventure 
till we arrived, without let or hin- 
derance, at Clonmell, where my new 
acquaintances, the attorney, and the 
grazier, and myself, were to stop for 
the night. There was a certain as- 
sumption of dignity about the man of 
law while in the coach, which rapidly 
thawed away as a blazing fire anda 
het supper set our blood into a livelier 
motion : he even condescended to boast 
of his skill in the combination of the 
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“ materials” of whisky punch ; and 
a practical proof being demanded, he 
composed a jug which might have 
warmed the soul of a marble statue, 
or a whig philosopher, if either of 
them possess any such thing. The 
grazier shewed himself to be what is 
called in Ireland *‘ a damned fair fele 
low,” that is to say, a man whose glass 
is always punctually and perfectly 
empty when the jug comes.round ; he 
talked loud as ‘‘ rude Boreas” of his 
potent hunter, Paddy Whack; and 
shewed how fields were won ; at last, 
recollecting that ‘‘ we wor all to be up 
early in the mornin’,” he seized a can- 
dle, and led the way to the bed-cham- 
hers, striding with a step not so pere 
fectly steady as that with which he 
entered the room, and singing, witha 
tone and manner indescribably Irish, 
the old song, 
* Oh ! the groves of Blammey, 
They are so charmin’,”’ 
&e. &c. Sie. 





SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


BY MBS HEMANS,. 


IV. 


THE RETURN. 


Oh ! bid him reverence, in his manhood’s prime 


His youth’s bright morning-dream. 


Don CaRLos. 


*¢ Art thou come with the heart of thy childhood back, 
‘Lhe free, the pure, the kind ?’ 

—So murmur’d the trees in my homeward track, 
As they play’d to the mountain wind ; 


‘* Hast thou been true to thine early love? 
Whisper’d my native streams ; 

** Doth the spirit, rear’d amidst hill and grove, 
Still revere its first high dreams ?” 


** Hast thou borne in thy bosom the holy prayer 
Of the child in his parent-halls ?”— 
Thus breathed a voice on the thrilling air 
From the old ancestral walls : 


‘* Hast thou kept thy faith with the faithful dead, 
Whose place of rest is nigh ? 

With the father’s blessing o’er thee shed ? 
With the mother’s trusting eye ?” 


Then my tears gush’d forth in sudden rain, 
As I answer'd—“‘ O ye shades! 

I bring not my childhood’s heart again 
To the freedom of your glades! 
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‘¢ T have turn’d from my first pure love aside, 
O bright rejoicing streams! 
Light after light in my soul haye died 
The early glorious dreams ! 


« And the holy prayer from my thoughts hath pass’d, 
. The prayer at my mother’s knee— 
Darken’d and troubled I come at last, 
Tliou home of my boyish glee! 


“ But I bear from my childhood a gift of tears 
To soften and atone.; 

And, O ye scenes of those blessed years ! 
They shall make me again your own.” 


V. 


THE WISH. 


Holy hath been our converse, gentle friend ! 

Full of high thoughts breathing of heavenward hope, 
Deepen’d by tenderest memories of the dead; 
Therefore, beyond the Grave, I surely deem 

That we shall meet again. 


Come to me, when my soul 
Hath but a few dim hours to linger here ; 
When earthly chains are as a shrivell’d scroll, 
Oh! let me feel thy presence! be but near ! 


That I may look once more 
Into thine eyes, which never changed for me ; | 
That I may speak to thee of that bright shore, 
Where, with our treasures, we have yearn’d to be. 


Thou friend of many days! 
Of sadness and of joy, of home and hearth! 
Will not thy spirit aid me then to raise 
The trembling pinions of my hope from earth? 


By every solemn thought 
Which on our hearts hath sunk, in years gone by, 
From the deep voices of the mountains caught, 
Or all th’ adoring silence of the sky : 


By every lofty theme, 
Wherein, in low-toned reverence, we have spoken ; 
By our communion in each fervent dream 
That sought from realms beyond the grave, a token : 


And by our tears for those 
Whose loss hath touch’d our world with hues of death ; 
And by the hopes that with their dust repose, 
As flowers await the south wind’s vernal breath : 


Come to me in that day— 
The one—the sever’d from all days!—O Friend! 
Even then, if human thought may then have sway, 
My soul with thine shall yet rejoice to.blend. 


Nor then, nor ¢here alone: . 
I ask my heart if all indeed must die ; 
All that of holiest feeling it hath known ? 
And my heart’s Vorce replies—Eternity ! 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, WITH REMARKS ON ANTIQUITIES 
AND FINE ARTS, 


( Continued.) 


XXVI. 


Tue most remarkable in historical 
and local interest, and yet the least 
known of the numerous and magnifi- 
cent palaces belonging to the sove- 
reigns of Tuscany, is the Villa real di 
Pratolino, situate about six miles from 
Florence, on the road to Bologna. 
Built and decorated by one of the 
Medici in the sixteenth century, this 
palace once combined all the beauty, 
splendour, and ingenuity, which a 
period so distinguished in the history 
of fine art could supply; and al- 
though but the shadow of its former 
glories remains, the gardens still dis- 
play so many wonders, that a brief 
description of them cannot but be in- 
teresting. In 1569, Francesco, the son 
of Cosmo, the first grand-duke of 
Tuscany, intending to build a sum- 
mer residence, purchased a large tract 
of land on the woody slope of Monte 
Morello. The site was wild and irre- 
gular, covered with forest trees and 
underwood, and watered by numer- 
ous springs ; but the air was fresh and 
salubrious—the valley, although so 
near Florence, was uninhabited—and 
the undulations of the surface were 
eminently favourable to horticultural 
embellishment. The deep shades of 
the interwoven trees appeared as if 
-intended for purposes of mystery, and, 
in fact, this secluded retreat became 
the secret abode of the celebrated Ve- 
netian, Bianca Capello, first the: mis- 
tress, and eventually the wife, of 
Francesco de Medici. The villa and 
gardens were designed and embellish- 
ed by the celebrated Bernardo Buon- 
talenti, a pupil of Michel Angelo, and 
the taste and ingenuity of this highly- 
gifted man created a scene of oda. 
ment which probably suggested to 
Tasso his picturesque description of 
Armida’s palace. Certainly the fol- 
lowing lines are a close description of 
the locality :— 


Quinci ella in cima a una montagna ascende 
Disabitata e d’ombre oscura e bruna. 

E per incanto..... 
- - « Vi fonda un palagio apresso un lago: 
Ove in perpetuo april molle amorosa 

Vita seco ne mena il suo diletto. 


THE PALACE AND GARDENS OF PRATOLINO. 


This delightful retreat, which is 
embosomed and totally concealed in a 
thick wood, I discovered by accident 
during a shooting excursion from Fie- 
sole. Eager in the pursuit of game, 
I had rambled onward until I found 
myself bewildered in a labyrinth of 
hills and valleys, and at a considerable 
distance from Fiesole. The day was 
far advanced, the heat was insupport- 
able, and I looked around me in vain 
for some one to tell me the road. Ex- 
hausted at length with heat, hunger, 
and thirst, I left the path and ape 
proached an orchard, expecting to 
find refreshment from its fruit, or at 
least shade under its foliage. I dis« 
covered in it a grove of cherry trees, 
in one of which a peasant was seated 
gathering and throwing the ripe fruit 
into a pannier, which a girl of ten or 
twelve was supporting on her head. 
To an artist the group and scenery 
were charming ; but at that moment 
the cherries were more attractive, and 
holding out a silver coin, I requested 
the gatherer to throw some fruit into 
my hat. He showered the cherries 
down in such abundance, that I soon 
called out, “ Enough !” 

“I must give you the money’s 
worth,” said he, as he continued to 
throw them down upon me with un- 
merciful houesty. After a delicious 
collation, assisted by a piece of home- 
baked cake which the peasant girl of« 
fered to me with a graceful and cor- 
dial smile, I began to think of my 
return to Fiesole, and requested them 
to direct me. 

** You are so far from Fiesole,” ree 
plied the villager, ‘‘ that I advise you 
to pass the night at Pratolino, which 
is near at hand. The steward is a 
worthy man, and will receive you 
hospitably in the name of our beloved 
Grand Duke.” 

Delighted to hear that accident had 
brought me so near to this once cele< 
brated villa, I promptly determined to 
follow his advice, and my guide cone 
tinued in the flowery language com- 
mon to all classes in Tuscany— 

** Do yousee,” said he, “ that moun« 
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tain shaded with lofty chestnuts, and 
within its greenery the glittering win- 
dows of an ancient mansion? Thither 
bend your steps. Leave the house 
upon your left, and you will find a 
path near a gushing fountain, which 
rolls its waters. between mossy banks. 
Follow the windings of the stream, 
and it will guide you through the 
leafy darkness of the wood to a mea- 
dow, over which it flows more gently 
to the gardens of Pratolino. I wish 
you a good journey!” he added. ‘‘ May 
God protect you! May the green shade 
be propitious to you! May the even- 
ing breeze refresh you, and may the 
blessings of the poor obtain for you a 
sound repose !” 

Thus thoroughly refreshed, and 
thoroughly instructed, I proceeded 
with lightened steps and spirits to the 
entrance of the forest, where I met a 
man who offered to conduct me to the 
house of the steward. With the na- 
tive complaisance peculiar to the in- 
habitants of this part of Tuscany, he 
warned me of every hazardous step as 
we proceeded along the winding and 
difficult path, and with an accuracy, 
the recollection of which increased no 
little my astonishment, when, on ar- 
rival at our destination, I discover- 
ed that he was blind. I subsequently 
heard that he.was gifted with singular 
intelligence, and with a sense of touch 
so exquisite, that he could manuface 
ture mechanical instruments of deli< 
cate structure, and was even the clock 
and watch-maker of his district. A 
brief detail of my day’s adventures 
procured me a kind reception from the 
steward and his interesting family, 
who compelled me to partake of their 
evening repast, and to delay until 
morning my inspection of this en- 
chanted palace of the Venetian Ar- 
mida. 

Observing on the following day the 
principal approach to Pratolino, I dis« 
covered the reason why this once cele 
brated villa was now so little known, 
and so rarely visited by travellers. 
Although so near the great road to 
Bologna, there is no indication to the 
passing stranger that the dark forest 
before him conceals a princely man- 
sion. Instead of a broad avenue, 
worthy of the splendours within, a 
narrow and irregular lane winds 
through the trees, and terminates in a 
quadrangular glade, in the centre of 
which is the palace. The open space 
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around it is separated from the park 
by an iron railing, supported and con- 
nected by rustic pilasters of the Tus 
can order. ‘Two detached towers, of 
octagonal form, flank the palace ; 
they have corresponding dials, one of 
which shows the time, the other in« 
dicates the variations of the wind. 
On the left of the palace, and beyond 
the iron rails, is a large open space, 
partially surrounded by trees, before 
which rises in majestic relief the co- 
lossal statue of the Apennine. There 
is much grandeur in the proportions 
and distribution of the apartments in 
the palace ; but the architect, in en« 
deavouring to avoid interior courts and 
skylights, has sacrificed external ele< 
gance and simplicity to what he 
thought an ingenious and novel cone 
ception. In consequence he was obli- 
ged to disfigure every side of the palace 
with bold projectionsand salientangles 
for the introduction of the requisite 
number of windows, and these pro 
minent masses give to the whole struc 
ture the appearance of several square 
and awkwardly connected pavilions. 
The basement is a bold projection 
muerte spacious terraces, which 
are on a level with the piano nobile, 
or principal floor ; and beneath these 
terraces are vestibules, curious grot- 
tos, apartments for menials, and 
kitchens, the chimneys of which face 
the gardens, and are agreeably orna< 
mental. They rise to a considerable 
elevation, in the form of obelisks, 
crowned with metal globes, from which 
the smoke issues. In the front of the 
palace, two parallel staircases ascend 
to the terrace ; and beneath the junce 
tion of the staircases is an archway, 
under the protection of which visitors 
may alight from their carriages, and 
enter the lower vestibule, from which 
a Staircase leads to the state apartments 
in the piano nobile. These apartments, 
once decorated with costly marbles, 
stuccos, mosaics, frescos, and pictures, 
combined with great convenience 
every luxury which the magnificent 
taste of the Medici could introduce. 
They still contain a fine theatre ; 
many singular mechanical amuse- 
ments; and several organs, played by 
water-power, imitate a number of in- 
struments, and perform the old music 
of the sixteenth century.. The grot- 
tos, which were the original models 
of every similar structure of later date, 
deserve a more detailed description. 
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Those only who have experienced the 
summer heat of southern Europe, 
can appreciate the exquisite | 
of shady retreats combined with the 
‘humid evaporations, the soothing gush, 
and delicious murmurings of springs 
and fountains. The grottos of Prato- 
= eee in the + me 
palace, and have a south aspect, 
facing the gardens. They areapproach- 
ed by a double staircase leading from 
the terrace to an esplanade, which 
forms a second terrace above the level 
-of the garden. The grottos are vari- 
ous in size and shape, but all are re- 
‘markable for the lavish splendour of 
the internal decorations. They are 
vaulted like the arcades of a cloister, 
and supported by beautiful columns 
of marble ; the walls and ceilings are 
inerusted with stalactites, madrepores, 
marine plants and shells, corals, mo- 
ther of pearl, and pictures of mosaic. 
Numerous statues of bronze and mar- 
ble throw water into basins of gi 
lead and marble. The waters flow 
wm conduits under the pavement 
into gardens below, where they 
are again employed for purposes innu- 
mefable. The finest statues have been 
removed to Florence, but several of 
those remaining are remarkable for 
design and execution. Amongst these 
is a satyr embracing a borachio, or 
wine-skin ; a syren, who allures the 
spectator to approach her, and sud- 
deply splashes him with water; an 
Europa, seated upon the Olympian 
bull ; a shepherd, who is really play- 
ing on his pipe ; and a triton, blow- 
ing water through his conch, which 
emits a singular sound. The grotto 
of the deluge is thus named from the 
abundance of its waters, which gush 
not only from walls and ceiling, but 
from the pavement. Soon as the visi- 
tor has entered, he is a prisoner and at 
the mercy of his guide. Jets d’eau 
start up from the threshold, and bar 
his egress: and should he dash through 
this hquid barrier, the jets follow him 
to the esplanade, the mosaic pavement 
of which is perforated with small ducts, 
from which dart innumerable jets as 
fine as threads. In other grottos are 
numerous contrivances to surprise and 
shock the curious, some of which 
would be seriously annoying in a cold- 
er climate. In one a commodious 


bench invites you to repose, yields to 
your weight, and plunges you into a 
‘coll bath: in another is a staircase 
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apparently leading to some object of 
interest; but, as soon as your foot 
presses the first step, a spring moves 
and unmasks a fountain, which gushes 
out upon your face and person: in a 

ird a marine monster begins to move 
as you approach him, then rolls his 
eyes, opens his mouth, and vomits at 
you a volume of water. 

The grotto of the Woman of Sae 
maria is remarkable for the numerous 
mechanical and hydraulic contrivances 
of Buontalenti. On one side of the 
> is a theatre, exhibiting a won- 

erfully complicated scene of action. 
The spectator beholds a hamlet of 
cottages intermingled with trees. The 
door of a cottage opens, a pretty peae 
sant girl comes out with a vase on her 
head, and goes to.a fountain for water. 
Her figure is gracefully natural, and 
there is much ease and pliancy in her 
movements. She arrives at the foun- 
tain, fills the vase, and replaces it 
upon her head. While returning to 
the cottage she turns round several 
times, to look at a shepherd sitting 
near, who appears to admire, and en- 
deavours to detain her by the distinct- 
ly audible melody of his bagpipe. At 
the side of the stage, a blacksmith 
opens his shop, and begins to work at 
his forge, assisted by his men. On 
the other side, a miller makes his men 
carry sacks of grain into a mill, the 
mechanism of which is perfect. The 
spectator now hears the winding of 
horns, and the barking of dogs ; wild 
animals bound across the extremity of 
the stage, pursued by men on horse- 
back, and a pack of hounds. Finally, 
the birds in the trees are heard to war- 
ble, while ducks and swans are sport- 
ing in a pool below. Upon an oppo 
site stage in the same grotto, is repre= 
sented the assault and capture of a 
fortress. Elsewhere, an oil-mill is 
worked by oxen with a driver ; and a 
knife-grinder sharpens several iron 
tools, while his assistant turns the 
wheel. All these figures are mechani- 
eal, and display a degree of ingenuity 
which, considering the period of their 
construction, is truly wonderful. The 
esplanade before the grottos is con- 
nected with the garden below it by 
two magnificent staircases, a cordoni, 
consisting of a succession of inclined 
planes like the stairs before the Capi- 
tol in Rome, and others in Rome 
and Naples, which are accessible to 
horses, and even to carriages. These 
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staireases, which are peciliar to Italy, . 


are constructed of bricks, bordered 
with granite, and the steps are se. 
veral feet in breadth, each rising two 
inehes, with an intermediate slope of 
twoinches more. Eachstaircase makes 
a sweep like the arch of a circle, thus 
facing each other at their termination. 
Under the more eleyated portion of 
these staircases, is another beautiful 

tto. ‘The entrance is a rustic ar- 
cade, the walls.are decked with stalac- 


tites; and at the extremity is a mare. 
ble statue of large proportions, repree. 


senting the river, or rather the torrent 


of Mugnone, the source of which is. 


near Pratolino. From the prostrate 
urn of this river-god, issue the united 
waters from the grottos above. In 
surrounding niches are several figures, 
one of which is a personification of 
Fame, holding in her hand a golden 
trumpet, which she raises to her lips, 
and blows it loudly while she flaps her 
wings. Below the figure of Fame isa 
peasant, who fillsacupatafountainand 
presents it to a. dragon, which extends 
its neck, and opens its jaws to drink. 
In the opposite niche is a sitting figure 
of the god Pan, who plays agreeably 
upon his seven-reeded pipe. He rises, 
moves his head and eyes, guides his 
ipe with rapid movements before his 
ips, and, when his tune is finished, 
sits down in a sorrowful attitude. 
His sorrows are explained by the ac- 
tion of another figure representing 
Syrinx, who is gradually metamor- 
phosed into reeds, which rise up around 
her, and conclude their performance 
by spouting jets of water. Leaving 
this grotto, the stranger is conducted 
to the entrance of a broad and gently 
sloping avenue, which extends 900 
feet, between rows of laurels and fir- 
trees, and terminates in the broad 
masses of forest-trees, which cover 
the adjacent hills. Within the trees, 
and on each side of this immense ave- 
nue is a marble balustrade, broken b 
a regular succession of seats, whi 
are indicated by broad vases, or taz- 
zas. From all these rise jets of water, 
which return into the vases; and, es- 
caping over the rims, are collected in 
channels scooped in the solid surface 
of the balustrades, thus forming a 
succession of rivulets from bench to 
bench. The intention of these nu« 
merous fountains and streamlets, was 
to agitate and cool the surround- 
ing atmosphere ; but the invention of 


the architect did not stop here. By a 
still more ingenious 2 mang: = hy- 
draulic agency, acountless multitude 
pre ay close to each - , Were 
contrived, to spring simultaneously. 
from the bases of the two lines of ba- 
lustrade; and with an impulse which 
makes the rushing streams i 
the arch of a circle across the avenue ; 
thus creating a continued and diapha- 
nous arbour, through which every sure 
rounding object is distinguishable. 
The arching jets cross each other 
over the head of the pedestrian ; and 
the shock of the ing waters cre- 
ates a light and drizzling rain, which 
refreshes without wetting, while the 
lay of the sunbeams on this vault of 
iquid diamonds creates innumerable 
rainbows. In short, the eyes and the 
imagination are dazzled and delighted 
by this extraordinary spectacle, which 
seems like the golden dreams of boy= 
hood, to reflect fairy splendours and 
Arabian euchantments. Thus did 
the ingenious Buontalenti employ the 
resources of his art to cheat nature, 
and to create in this burning climate 
an artificial atmosphere of humidity 
and freshness, like the perennial and 
delicious temperature in the gardens 
of Armida. The dark masses of wood 
which belt the park and gardens are. 
intersected by interminable labyrinths 
and winding paths, which lead to 
grottos, fountains, urns, tombs, and 
statues to Apollo and the Muses on 
Mount Parnassus, with Pegasus ready 
to wing his flight from the summit, 
whence flows a limpid stream, ‘the 
tinkling music of which is blended 
with the deeper tones of an organ put 
in movement by its waters. A temple 
of elegant design is dedicated to Cupid 
and the Graces—a dark grotto, coated 
with moss, offers a shelter from the 
coming storm ; it is the cave of Dido 
and Aineas ; and a ray of light falling 
through a crevice in the rock, illus: 
mines a marble tablet, and enables 
you to read the descriptive lines of 
Virgil. Ina secluded part of the forest 
are several small lakes overhung by 
lofty trees, and a light skiff conveys 
you to an island thickly planted with 
myrtles and rose-trees, which conceal 
a seat of flowery-turf, and some Ana- 
creontic lines on a contiguous column, 
tell you that this retreat is dedicated 
to Mystery. Tome it appeared more 
adapted to meditative purposes, so 
agreeably did the absolute seclusion,: 
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the rustling of the foliage, and the 
tinkling of the rills which fed the 
lake, excite my contemplative propen- 
sities. Such are the mechanical won- 
ders—such the delicious woods and 
waters of Pratolino. Here Francesco 
de Medici, concealed from human 
gaze, by a curtain of impenetrable 
woods, and forgetting alike his per- 
sonal glory and the good of his peo- 
ple, rarely admitted his ministers to 
is presence, and abandoned himself 
to a life of voluptuous and criminal 
indolence. Here, too, according to the 
testimony of several historians, he and 
his fair enslaver, Bianca Capello, were 
poisoned ; and the Cardinal de Medi- 
ci, the brother of Francesco, and too 
probably the contriver of his untimely 
death, succeeded him in the sovereign 
ty. 
This palace and gardens, no longer 
inhabited by the sovereigns of Tus- 


of Pratolino is an open space or paral 
lelogram, 300 feet long and 100 feet 
wide, open on one side to the palace, 
and backed on the other sides by beech 
and fir-trees, the stems of which are 
concealed by masses of laurel, in which 
are niches for statues. Three-fourths 
of this opening are covered with grass ; 
and at the extremity is a semi-circu- 
lar basin of water, behind which rises 
the colossal statue of the Apennine, 
the wonderous achievement of Giovan- 
ni di Bologna. Thus backed by the 
dense foliage of the park, this Colos- 
sus can be seen only in front, and is 
first discovered by strangers from the 
windows and terraces of the palace, 
the point of view intended by the art- 
ist. 

Mounted upon a lofty and irregular 
base of cae, which is ain 
ed by two staircases following the se- 
mi-circle of the basin, the Colossus ap- 
pears,at thefirst glance, like a pyramid- 
al cliff, and reminds the spectator of 
the gigantic conception of Stasicrates, 
- who proposed to chisel Mount Athos 
into a statue of Alexander the Great. 
A nearer inspection, however, enables 
the beholder to discern, in the Colos- 
sus of Pratolino, the commanding ge- 
nius of a distinguished pupil and com- 
petitor of Michel Angelo. Giovanni 
di Bologna, inspired by the — of 
antique lore, has here endeavo to 
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cany, are sinking rapidly into decay. 
The spacious saloons and lofty galle- 
ries, onee adorned with tapestries and 
pictures, are naked and desolate ; the 
pavements of rich mosaic are mantled 
with dust ; and the wind whistles 
through the shattered windows. The 
gardens are overrun with weeds ; the 
trees, no longer lopped into avenues 
and vistas, have shot out in wild lux- 
uriance ; the statues and architectu- 
ral embellishments of the gardens are 
cracked, mutilated, and coated with 
creepers. The fountains and water- 
works, which form the great attrac- 
tion of Fratolino, are in a state of 
comparative preservation. They were 
restored by Tacca, an able pupil of 
Buontalenti, and the son of Tacca was 
subsequently employed to repair and 
reserve this assemblage of every thing 
autiful in art and nature.—Leiters 
of an Artist on Italy, in 1798. 


realize the Jupiter Pluvius of Greek 
mythology, an appellation much more 
appropriate than that of the Apen- 
nine. Tlie execution of this daring 
conception is full of grandeur, and the 
character of the head is admirably ef- 
fective. The lofty brow appears to 
brave the elements, and looks like 
the abode of eternal frost ; the hair 
falls like icicles upon the enormous 
shoulders, and the immense beard de« 
scends like a mass of stalactites; the 
huge limbs appear to be loaded with 
hoar-frost, through which, however, 
the accurate contours and well deve- 
loped muscles are easily discernible. 
To increase the extraordinary effect of 
this Colossus, jets of water were origi- 
nally contrived to issue around the 
head like a brilliant crown ; and the 
—s waters, falling upon the 
shoulders, rolled in streamlets over the 
statue, which, thus invested with their 
sparkling radiance, glittered in the 
sunbeams with a dazzling and super- 
natural splendour. The position of the 
Colossus is imposing, although evi- 
dently _—— to lessen the difficul< 
ties of the construction. 

Seated upon the rock, and inclining 
forward, the watery god supports him- 
self with one hand upon the cliff, 
while with the other he presses the 
head of a marine monster, from which 
issues a considerable volume of water 
into the basin below ; and, although 
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this stooping position deducts consi- 
derably Seem! is elevation, his head 


rises above the trees, in bold relief 
against the blue of heaven, and seems 
to touch the clouds. The surround. 
ing foliage, like the framing of a pic~ 
ture, contributes to bring out the im- 
mense design ; and the large basin of 
water, in which every object is in- 
versely reflected, isolates the enor- 
mous figure, and makes it appear as if 
suspended in infinite space. It isim- 
possible to imagine a composition 
more picturesque, and more perfect in 
its proportions. The beholder views 
it with unspeakable astonishment ; 
and yet, so absolute is the symmetry, 
and so well does the Colossus harmo- 
nize with the surrounding scenery, 
that he is not entirely conscious of its 
immense proportions until he com- 
pares with them the persons of the 
gazers below, who, at some distance, 
appear like pigmies. When, however, 
he approaches the giant mass, the 
huge dimensions of the trunk and 
limbs excite involuntary terror ; for 
such is the magnitude, that if the fi- 
gure stood erect, the elevation would 
reach one hundred feet. © Indeed, this 
extraordinary object would strike even 
an artist with dismay, if he could for- 
get that this monster, whose finger is 
the measure of a man, was the crea< 
tion of a human being. 

The interior of the trunk contains 
several apartments ; and in the head is 
a fine Belvedere, to which the eye-balls 
serve as windows. The extremities 
of the figure are constructed of stone, 
in layers. The trunk is formed of 
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bricks, coated. with a cement which 
has acquired the solidity of marble, 
but which was easily modelled into 
the desired proportions while in a hu- 
mid state. The great difficulty in con- 
structing this immense pile, was to 
give it a monumental durability, and 
the artist happily accomplished this 
object by blending the rules of archi- 
tecture and statuary ; and thus he suc 
ceeded in combining the solidity of the 
former with the beauty of the latter. 
He made all the parts to bear upon a 
centre of gravity ; and so disposed the 
limbs as to make them supporting 
arches to the trunk, without however 
sacrificing the imposing grandeur es 
sential to the subject. In short, the 
beauty of the proportions, and the 
wonderful art developed in the execu- 
tion and finish of this immense de- 
sign, render it an invaluable study to 
all artists who wish to undertake a stae 
tue of colossal dimensions. 
Baldinucci relates, in his Life of 
Giovanni di Bologna, that several pu- 


. pils of this artist, after being employ- 


ed in a manipulation so different from 
that which is applied to works of com- 
mon dimensions, found their accuracy 
of eye and sleight of hand so much 
impaired, that when they resumed 
their wonted avocations, the habit of 
working on the huge muscles of the 
Apennine made them spoil several 
statues. It is even said, that one of 
these pupils, who had previously dis- 
played great ability, became mentally 
imbecile in consequence of his labours 
upon this Colossus. 


XXVIII. BERNARDO BUONTALENTI. 


This highly gifted man, so cele- 
brated in Italy for his inventive ge- 
nius, and so little known beyond his 
native country, resembled Leonardo 
da Vinci in the comprehensive variety 
of his powers. He was at once a 
painter, a sculptor, an architect, an 
engineer, and a mathematician. His 
infancy was remarkable for a disas- 
trous event, which, however, proved 
the foundation of his success in after- 
life. He was still a child when the 
memorable inundation of the Arno oc- 
curred in 1547. The quarter of Flo 
rence, in which his parents lived, was 
destroyed by the waters, and the whole 
family perished excepting the infant 





Bernardo, who was preserved, under a 
piece of timber, from the falling rub- 
bish, and his cries being heard through 
arent in the walls, he was immediate. 
ly supplied with food, until measures 
for his extrication could be adopted. 
Meanwhile, Cosmo de Medici heard of 
the circumstance, and gave orders that 
the infant boy should be rescued from 
the ruins, and receive every possible 
attention. He provided, also, for the 
education of Bernardo ; who soon dis- 
played great natural talent, especially 
for design, which he studied in the 
schools of Salviati, Bronzino, and Va- 
sari. Subsequently, however, he de- 
veloped a ruling taste for sculpture 
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and architecture, in which arts he 
made great progress under Michael 
Angelo. 

Buontalenti was only fifteen when 
Cosmo de Medici employed him to 
teach the first elements of design to 
his sonFrancesco ; and at that age he 
executed a crucifix in wood as large as 
life, which was greatly admired, and 
placed in a church at Florence. At 
this period, also, he studied mathema- 
tics with ardour ; and constructed, for 
the amusement of his pupil, a small 
mechanical theatre, with other inge- 
nious machines, which, at a later pe- 
riod, he had occasion to employ on a 
larger scale. The young Prince had 
also a laboratory for chemical experi- 
ments; and, with the assistance of 
Buontalenti, he compounded crystals, 
and a porcelain resembling that of 
China. They introduced also, at Flo- 
rence, the art of incrusting hard stones, 
in imitation of mosaic. 

The peculiar talents of Buontalenti 
were admirably suited to push him 
forward at the magnificent and en- 
lightened court of the Medici. His 
inventive genius was particularly hap- 
py in the design and execution of pub- 
lic games and festivals, of fireworks 
and scenic representations ; and in the 
theatres of Florence he developed all 
the resources of machinery, concealed 
by painting and sculpture, with a skill 
which seemed to realize the wonders 
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of Arabian story. The public festj. 
vals arranged by him were the models 
of those which distinguished the splen. 
did reign of Louis XIV.; and, at a 
later period, his mechanical and scenic 
contrivances were generally employed 
for the purposes of e illusion in 
the theatres of Italy aud France. So 
extraordinary were some of these, as 
described by contemporary. writers, 
that we should be tempted to regard 
them as exaggerations, did we not 
still behold, at Pratolino, the automa. 
tons of Buontalenti moving by hy- 
draulic power, and performing com. 
plex movements by machinery, at once 
simple and ingenious. When ap. 
pointed superintendent of civil and 
military edifices, he proved himself an 
excellent engineer. He was employed 
to fortify several cities in northern 
Italy ; and he cast a number of can- 
nons, one of which was of enormous 
calibre, and carried balls so far, that 
it was ealled Scaccia diavoli. ‘These 
balls, which were hollow, suggested 
the invention of bombs. He was also 
the inventor of grenades ; and it is said, 
by his biographer Baldinucci, that, 
during the war of Sienna, he con- 
structed, in one night, a battery of 
wooden guns, which did effective exes 
cution. ‘I'his artist erected also a num. 
ber of palaces and other public edi- 
fices, the enumeration of which would 
be tedious. 


XXIX. ROMAN MALEFACTORS AND SANCTUARIES. 


I saw the other day a street-game 
of the Roman boys, strongly character- 
istic of Roman life and feeling. These 


urchins chose by lot one of their par- « 


ty, who was to represent a criminal 
seeking sanctuary in a church-porch 
from the pursuit of justice. The other 
boys, representing the sbirri, then 
marked with rows of stones the li- 
mits of various stations, someof which 
were called chiesa (church,) and 
others non- chiesa (no church) ; and the 
object of the game was to catch the 
criminal out of his protecting bounds. 
These boundaries were a genuine type 
of modern Rome, which is divided in- 
to chiesa and non chiesa. In some 
districts churches are more numerous 
than houses ; and the Roman prosti- 
tutes, who are not allowed to reside 
within a hundred paces of any church, 
are often puzzled to find a lodging. 
To return, however, to the Roman 


boys. Those who perform the sbirri 
must beware of seizing the criminal 
on a spot which is chiesa, or the one 
laying hold of him must take his 
place. The culprit meanwhile laughs 
at his pursuers, and endeavours, by 
rapid and dextrous flights from chiesa 
to chiesa, to provoke them to touch 
him while in sanctuary. Doubts and 
disputes grow out of limits thus nar- 
rowly defined ; the other boysare calle 
ed upon to decide ; and wild outcries 
of e chiesa and non e chiesa are often 
succeeded by a quarrel which puts an 
end to the game. 

Scenes in real life, resembling this 
game, occur too frequently, and not 
long back I witnessed an incident of 
this nature near the Porta del Popolo. 
A criminal, who had sought a sane- 
tuary on the threshold of one of the 
two churches which mark the entrance 
of the Corso, got up from the step on 
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which he was mp and was 
walking in its vicinity, when sudden- 
ly two of the sbirri, who make use of 
various disguises, pounced upon and 
secured him. By a vigorous effort, 
however, he released himself, and. 
drew his knife. The sbirri drew 
theirs, the people instantly collected 
around this menacing group, and a 
warm dispute ensued, whether the 
spot where the criminal had. been 
seized was chiesa@ or non ehiesa, for if 
the prisoner had had one foot within 
the prescribed limits, his capture would 
have been illegal. At length the people 
decided in favour of the malefactor, 
and exclaimed in furious terms against 
the injustice of the sbirri. This.mor- 
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bid sympathy towards criminals.is care. 
ried so far by the Romans, that murders. 
ers are often supplied with provisions,, 
and even with beds, while in sanctue. 
ary under church-porticoes, and the 
exclamation cart peocatori / (dear sine 
ners !) so incessantly employed in the 
sermons of the Romish preachers, thus. 
developes its workings on: the public 
mind.. The most hardened criminals,, 
and those notorious for repeated murs. 
ders, excite the most commiseration, 
In northern Europe we feel for the 
murdered, and abhor the criminal ; 
while in Italy it ig the murderer only 
who excites universal pity, anda lives 
ly interest in his fate. 


XXX. REFUSAL QF NAPLES TO DO HOMAGE TO, THE POPE 


One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents which occurred during my long 
residence: in Rome, was the refusal of 
Naples, in 1788,. to yield the acocuss 
tomed annual homage ta the vicege- 
rent of Christ. In 1787, on the festi-« 
val of St Peter, I had seen this cere- 
mony performed with all its accustom- 
ed pomp. The papal guards paraded 
in the piazza of St Peter’s; the white 
horse, the representative symbol of 
Naples, was led into the chureh by 
Prince Colonna ; the Pope was borne 
in an elevated throne to the great 
nave, where. the well-trained horse 
bent his knees before him in homage, 
while a purse of. ducats, the yearly 
tribute of the kingdom of Naples, was 
humbly offered to the Holy Father. 

On this occasion, however, the 
scene was widely diffrent. The King 
of Naples had refused to acknowledge 
any longer his subjection to the Pope, 
offering at the same time to pay him 
the value of a horse, that he might 
purchase one, but declaring that never 
again should a white herse, in behalf 
of the kingdom of Naples, bend its 
knees to him in homage. 

Notwithstanding this mortifying 
refusal, the papal guard paraded as 
usual in the piazza, and the Pope was 


carried on hig lofty throne inte St 
Peter's; but, alas! no white horse 
appeared to do him homage. When 
the Holy Father arrived at the spot 
where the horse had formerly knelt 
before him, a formal protest was read 
against this; insulting refusal of the 
King of Naples, followed by a declarar 
tion, that, notwithstanding this refue 
sal, the Pope reserved all his rights 
and elaims to the accustomed homage, 
&e. &e. 

It was truly a piteous spectacle to 
see the Head of the Romish Church 
returning, in his throne, for the first 
time, without the homage of horse and 
man, so long annually offeredtohim on 
St Peter’s day. The Holy Father, who 
had previously exhausted himself by 
a we in the Consistory of Cardinals, 
leoked unusually pale and infirm. 
There was, I thought, an air of mor- 
tified humility about him as he dis- 
pensed the benediction, and it appear-~ 
ed to me that he sought to excite, b 
his mien and gesture, a popular fee 
ing for his insulted dignity, The 
Romans, however, evinced no sympa- 
thetic indignation, nor indeed any 
feeling but mortification that the even- 
ing fireworks, always hitherto given on 
this occasion, would be discontinued. 


XXXI. SUBSERVIENCY OF PROTESTANT PRINCES TO THE ROMAN PONTIFF. 


The Papal power will never volun- 
tarily treat for the surrender or modi- 
fication of its claims to the spiritual 
control of Catholic Europe; but, 
whenever pressed by the force of cir- 
cumstances, it will either passively 


yield to them, or, at most, offer the in« 
ert resistance of a protest. It is in 
vain for the Protestant governments of 
Germany to treat with a hierarchy, 
whose interests clash with the common 
rights of all governments; but why 
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treat at all, when they may cut the 
knot by a single effort, and burst for 
ever the fetters imposed upon their 
Catholic subjects by a foreign prince ? 
The chain which once made every 
state in Europe subservient to the Pope 
is now reduced to a single link—the 
appointment of bishops; and when- 
ever any German prince has moral 
courage enough to cut away this last 
stay of Romish despotism, he will be 
supported in the struggle by the con- 
sciousness of a righteous cause, and by 
the approbation of all Protestant Eu- 
rope. Instead of tamely seeking a 
concordat, let him peremptorily refuse 
admission to bishops of papal appoint- 
ment; let him reject ali Catholic 
bishops, unless chosen by German 
Catholic Chapters, and consecrated by 
German Catholic bishops, and he will 
at once discover that the Pope will quiet- 
ly submit to measures, which, from his 
| ure and political insignificance, 

e cannot prevent. Nor would it be 
difficult to find German priests willing 
to accept Episcopal rank on these 
terms, if assured that the importance 
_ of their sacred office would be acknow- 

ledged and supported by an energetic 
and enlightened government. It is in 
vain to expect the conversion of Ca- 
tholics to Protestantism by any mea- 
sures of this nature; but, whenever 
they become independent of Rome 
in church discipline, a great moral 
transformation will commence. Free 
and independent Catholic congre- 
gations would gradually assume na- 
tional feelings and characteristics. 
The hitherto unbending uniformity of 
Romish discipline would yield to pu- 
rifying and rational innovations: an 
unfettered and more intellectual Ca- 
tholic theology would arise ; a salutary 
shock of opinions would grow out of 
it; and evidence, both historical and 
biblical, would be consulted without 
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any childish terrors of Romish disap. 
probation. The consequences of such 
a state of Catholic society are incal- 
culable. The first material change in 
their church discipline would be a per- 
mission for priests to marry, a reform 
earnestly desired by all the respectable 
and thinking Catholics in Germany, 
both clergy and laity. The benefits of 
this measure alone would be immense, 
That esprit du corps of the Catholic 
priesthood, which is so hostile to the 
true interests of religion, would be ex- 
tinguished ; and, instead of being a 
separate caste, they would become an 
integral portion of society. Instead of 
undermining the peaceand purity of do. 
mestic life by that libertinism, which is 
the natural {ruit of constrained celiba- 
cy, their affections would be healthily 
exercised, and they would become, like 
the Protestant pastors of Germany, 
exemplary husbands and fathers. A 
married priest would be open to every 
kindly influence ; he would be more 
gentle and humane; he would have 
more sympathy with the sorrows and 
infirmities of his congregation ; and he 
would become a better man, a better 
citizen and patriot. At a later period, 
masses in the German language would 
be substituted for the Latin ; nor is it 
romantic to hope that, in some future 
age, an union between the Protestant 
church and the purified Catholic 
church will be consummated. It is 
impossible to foresee the time and 
manner in which so desirable a com- 
munion will be accomplished ; but, 
whenever the Catholic Church shall 
have attained, by the gradations de- 
scribed, a more evangelical spirit, the 
two churches will necessarily approxi- 
mate, and, in a more enlightened state 
of society, the adoption of some tenets, 
and the sacrifice of others, on both 
sides, will remove obstacles at present 
insurmountable. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST KISS. 


Ir was on a Sabbath evening, to- 
wards the latter end of the month of 
July, that the Rev. Mr Lloyd, curate 
of Tintern, in Monmouthshire, set 
forth to visit his daughter Hester, who 
resided in one of those romantically 
situated cottages, which form so inte- 
resting a feature in the mountainous 
scenery of the Wye, between Ross and 
Chepstow. The distance he had to 
go, was scarcely a mile ; but the walk 
was toilsome, for his path lay among 
the hills, through which it was rudel 
cut, and the loose fragments of aw | 
on which he trode gave way at every 
step. His thoughts, however, were 
too much occupied with the sad object 
of his visit, to permit of his heeding 
the rugged road, or even the sublime 
beauties of nature which were spread 
around him. 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and 
the eldest also of nine brothers and 
sisters ; a large family to feed, clothe, 
and educate, upon the scanty stipend 
of his curacy, though eked out by a 
small patrimonial property, and a for- 
tune of two hundred pounds, which 
he had with his wife. When all was 
put together, and the profits of a small 
school added, as well as those which 
he received from the sale of a quarto 
volume “ On the Dawnings of the 
Everlasting Gospel Light,” Parson 
Lloyd was a somewhat poorer man 
than his neighbour, Farmer Morgan, 
who always boasted that he could 
spend a hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year, and pay every body their own. 
But Farmer Morgan, at last, did not 
pay every body their own; for he went 
into the Gazette, and there were onl 
three shillings in the pound for his 
creditors, while parson Lloyd contri- 
ved to make both ends meet ; perhaps, 
because he took care never to have a 
creditor, always deferring the purchase 
of any thing he wanted till he could 
spare the money to pay for it. “ He 
who makes his necessities wait upon 
his means,” he would often say, “‘ will 
never find them troublesome ; but re- 
verse the order, and let your means be 
the drudges of your necessities, and 
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run as fast as they may, they will 
never overtake them.” 

Hester Lloyd had married Farmer 
Morgan’s second son, David ; and it 
was alwayssaid, by those who pretend- 
ed to know the secret, that she did so, 
more from a desire to diminish the 
heavy burden of her father’s family, 
than from any violent affection she 
had for the young man. To say the 
truth, they were a mismatched pair. 
David was a coarse rustic, of violent 
passions, a moody temper, and suspect- 
ed of dissolute habits. Hester, on the 
contrary, was mild and gentle in dis- 

sition, affectionate, and trained up 
in the strict observance of those sim- 
ple, unobtrusive virtues which became 
the ps py humility of her sta- 
tion, and the character of her parental 
roof. When, therefore, she married 
David Morgan, some shook their 
heads, and pitied the poor girl for the 
sacrifice she made ; while others turn- 
ed up their eyes, and wondered how 
even Love could be so blind. 

The union had neither the approba- 
tion, nor the disapprobation, properly 
so called, of Hester’s father. She was 
of an age to choose discreetly (having 
passed her three-and-twentieth year, ) 
when, as was certainly her ease, the 
heart did not take the lead in choo- 
sing ; and he left her, therefore, to de- 
cide for herself, after temperately dis- 
cussing with her, upon several occa- 
sions, whatever might faitly be urged 
in favour, or to the prejudice, of the 
young man. Hester, herself, took a 
twelvemonth to consider of her deci- 
sion ; and finally yielded her consent 
to the pertinacious, rather than the ar- 
dent, solicitations of David Morgan. 

It has been said by an ancient cy- 
nic, that marriage has only two happy 
days, the first and the last ; but Hes- 
ter was doomed to find even this stint- 
ed portion of matrimonial felicity too 
liberal an allowance. On their return 


. from church, an unfortunate difference 


arose between her husband and her 

father upon some trifling subject of 

rural economy—the breeding of pigs, 

or the cultivation + | barley, or some 
3 
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matter not a whit more important. 
David was loud, overbearing, and at 
last insolently rude. Nay, he so far 
forgot himself, at one moment, that 
his hand was raised to seize Mr Lloyd 
by the collar. ‘‘ Forbear, young man!” 
said the reverend pastor mildly ; ‘and 
learn to have more command over your 
passions ; or they will one day hurry 
you into conduct which all the rest of 
your days may not be sufficient to 
atone for.” 

David felt the rebuke. He felt 
ashamed. He saw the cheek of Hester 
turn pale, and he felt sorrow for what 
he had done. But his father-in-law 
also felt the indignity that had been 
offered to him, and he slowly walked 
away towards his own house. Hester 
looked after him. She said nothing. 
She only thought, as she leaned upon 
her husband’s arm, and proceeded 
silently towards his father’s house, 
what a change one little half hour had 
wrought in her condition! Her now 
obedient steps went one way; her 
heart, at that moment, another. The 
former taught her she was a wife ; the 
latter, that she must cease to be a 
daughter. It was a sharp lesson, to 
come so early. She said nothing. But 
though her tongue spoke not, the un- 
easy reflections of David clothed it 
with words of bitterness ; and he 
strove, as much as his nature would 
let him, during the rest of the day, to 
dispel the gloom with which his vio- 
lence of temper had clouded the begin- 
ning. Hester was neither angry nor 
sullen; but she was sad; and she could 
not conceal that her sadness was 

‘greatest, when, as she sat down to 
dinner, the marriage feast lacked one 
guest, whose absence was to her, if 
not the absence of all, at least the ab- 
sence of all comfort. 

Mr Lloyd was a sincere Christian. 
Without any parade of sanctity, he 
diligently endeavoured, in all his deal- 
ings with his fellow-creatures, to ful- 
fil the commands of Him whose minis- 
ter he was. He could not, therefore, 
let the sun go down upon his wrath ; 
but, like a primitive disciple of his 
master, he sought the dwelling of his 
enemy, with the word of peace and 
the hand of fellowship. So pure a 
judge had he been in bis own cause, 
that he considered he had done wrong, 


very wrong, in suffering himself to be 
kept away from the wedding-table of 
his daughter, by his resentment for a 
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hasty speech uttered by her husband, 
“*T will go,” said he, “ and heal this 
wound before I sleep.” And he did 
go: and it was a blessed sight for 
Hester to behold, as she saw her fa. 
ther enter; with a benignant smile 
upon his countenance, walk up to her 
husband, and taking him by the hand, 
exclaim, ‘* Son, we have never been 
enemies ; let us then continue to be 
friends !” David was overpowered by 
this unexpected display of meek good. 
ness ; and his voice really faltered as 
he replied, grasping Mr Lloyd’s hand 
with honest warmth, “ God forbid 
we should not !” Hester kissed her 
father, and wept ; but they were 
tears of much gladness. It was a 
peaceful evening after this. Mr Lloyd 
shewed, by his cheerful conversation, 
and kindly manner, that the spirit of 
anger had entirely departed from him, 
and with it, all recollection of the of. 
fence. David did not shake off, quite 
so soon, his remembrance of the morn. 
ing ; for he was vanquished, in spite 
of himself, and he felt—as a mangene- 
rally does who commits a wrong, and 
finds coals of fire heaped upon -his 
head, by the generous conduct of the 
ee whom he has wronged—hum. 
led and ashamed, in his presence, 
Hester was supremely happy ; for she 
beheld her father and her husband 
side by side, under her own roof. 

Months rolled on, and the neigh- 
bours began to think David Morgan 
quite analtered man since his marriage. 
He was civil and obliging; went re. 
gularly tochurch every Sunday ; rose 
early to his work; attended to his 
farm ; returned home sober, and be« 
fore dark, on market-days; got into 
no quarrels ; smoked his pipe in the 
evening, on a bench before his own 
door, and drank a pint or two of his 
own home-brewed ale. In short, he 
exhibited all the outward qualities 
of a steady, thriving, and industri- 
ous farmer; and it was prophesied, 
if he went on so, that he would soon 
become a better man than his father, 
by the difference of many an acre add- 
ed to those which he already rented. 
Hester observed this auspicious change, 
and might almost be called a happy 
wife. 

She was not entirely so; for there 
were out-breakings of temper at home, 
lightning-flashes of the mind, and 
distant thunder-murmurings of the 
heart, which the eyes and ears of 
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friends and neighbours nor saw nor 
heard. The sky was clear above—the 
sun shone brightly—but the elements 
of storm and tempest tually lour- 
ed along the horizon, which the first 
st of wind would drive into angry 
collision. To Hester's watchful eye 
alone, and to her anxious spirit, were 
these signs revealed. She could not 
conceal from herself the trials and the 
dangers they are | menaced ; but 
she could conceal them from all the 
rest of the world,—and she did. Not 
even to her father did she speak of 
them. They were the griefs of her 
own foreboding heart, and they were 
buried there. If they should ever be 
disinterred thence—if they should ever 
be realised —and write themselves 
in such characters upon her face as 
she could not hide—if her counte- 
nance complained for her—she must 
submit ; but till then, she was resolved 
hope should chasten fear, and the faith 
she plighted at the altar forbid her lips 
to become the accusers of her husband. 
It was about two years after her 
marriage, that the bankruptcy of old 
Morgan happened. For some months 
previously, Hester suspected matters 
were going wrong ; not from any thing 
which her husband communicated to 
her, for he had grown reserved, sul- 
len, and morose ; but from the man- 
ner of the old man himself, from their 
frequent conferences in secret, and 
from his total neglect of his farming 
stock. David, too, instead of minding 
his own affairs, and looking after his 
own crops, or attending the markets, 
as he was accustomed to do, sold hand 
over head upon the ground ; took the 
first price that was offered ; replaced 
nothing which he sold, but kept the 
money, and talked of setting up, by 
and by, as an innkeeper at Chepstow. 
Meanwhile, debts were contracted, 
and none were paid ; creditors became 
damorous, and David grew more and 
more reckless of their clamours. At 
first he could not pay; at last he 
would not, and they might do as they 
liked. If Hester ventured to remon- 
strate, she was churlishly told to mind 
her own business, and look after the 
, though there was every day less 

and less in it to lookafter ; for whatever 
could be spared, and often what could 
hot, was converted into money. Old 
Morgan pursued much the same 
course ; and it seemed as if father and 
$n were striving with each other who 
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should make most speed in the race of 
destruction. 

Thus matters went on from bad to 
worse, and from worse to worst, for 
nearly three months; and then old 
Morgan was madea bankrupt. Every 
one predicted that David would soon 
follow ; but every one lamented it at 
the same time, on account of poor 
Hester, who was universally respect 
ed. Indeed, it was mainly owing to 
this feeling of respect for her, that her 
husband's creditors had not either en- 
forced their claims, or thrown him 
into a prison. They did not scruple 
to tell her so; and though she felt 
grateful for their kindness, she knew 
it was a forbearance that hung by a 
very slender thread, and each day she 
expected to see him dragged to jail. 
If that did happen, what was to be- 
come of her, far advanced in preg- 
nancy with her second child, rl not 
a roof to shelter her except her fa« 
ther’s ? 

She was sitting one evening, sadly 
ruminating upon all these things, and 
expecting David’s return, who had 
gone out early in the morning, she 
knew not whither, when Jacob Grif- 
fiths, a maternal uncle of her hus- 
band’s, a respectable, but poor old 
man, dropped in. He sat down, and 
she drew him a mug of ale, which, 
however, he scarcely touched. She 
talked to him, first upon one subject, 
and then upon another ; but he hardly 
answered her, and altogether his be- 
haviour was so strange, that she look- 
ed at him as if she thought he had ale 
ready had a little too much ; a failing 
which she knew sometimes overtook 
“uncle Jacob.” She was soon con- 
vinced, however, that the old man was 
not now in his cups, whatever else 
might be the matter with him, for he 
was leaning forward on his staff, which 
he held with both his hands, and the 
tears were trickling down the furrows 
of his sun-burnt face. 

“In the name of heaven, Jacob, 
what ails you?” said Hester, laying 
wig her work, and going towards 

m. 
‘* T am thinking,” said Jacob, with 
a heavy groan, that burst from him as 
he spoke—* I am thinking, Mrs Mor- 

n, how my poor sister Jane would 

ave taken it to heart if she were alive 
now, which, thank God, she is not! 
But the Lord help us! what we may 
come to in this world !” 
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Hester’s knees tottered—her colour 
fled—and she seated herself gently by 
his side, as she exclaimed in a tremu- 
lous voice, ‘‘ What is the matter, Ja- 
cob, that you talk thus ?” 

The old man shook his head, while 
he answered, “‘ Matter.enough, I fear ; 
but who would have thought it?” 

“* For God’s sake,” replied Hester, 
* tell me what it is you mean. Has 
any thing happened to David ?” 

« Ay,” said Jacob, “and his father 
too. I was coming into Monmouth to- 
day at noon, and had just crossed over 
the Munny bridge, when I saw a sight 
of people afore me; I walked up to 
them to find out, if I could, what was 
going on—and you might have knock- 
ed me down with a feather the next 
moment—for what should I see but 
David and his father, old George Mor- 
gan, handcuffed together like two 
thieves, and being led to prison ? They 
did not see me, and I was glad on’t ; 
for I couldn’t have spoke a word to 
them, my tongue stuck so to the roof 
of my mouth, like. I shall never for- 
get how I shook.” 

** Are you sure you were not mis- 
taken?” enquired Hester, in a tone of 
voice so thick and inarticulate, that 
Jacob suddenly raised his head from 
the staff on which he had continued 
to support it. 

‘* Am I sure this is my right hand?” 
answered Jacob.—‘* But, Lord pre- 
serve you! what ails you, Mrs Mor- 
gan? You look as white as your 
apron; you are not faintish, sure? 
Here, take a sup o’ this ale—'twill 
warm you, like, and do you good.” 

Hester was indeed pale enough ; 
and she trembled so violently, that 
Jacob might well suppose she needed 
something to warm her ; but she kept 
from fainting, and after a few minutes 
she was able to ask him whether he 
knew “ what they had done, that they 
were taken to prison ?” 

“I could not get at the rights of 
the matter,” said Jacob; “ but from 
what I understood, I should guess it 
was something about old Morgan’s 
bankrupt job; though I don’t see, for 
my part, how that could concern Da- 


« Nor I either,” ~~ Hester, 


wiping her eyes, and sighing as if her 
aah would aot re Bur whatever 
it is, I have had the dread of it upon 
my spirits for these many months. I 
felt certain that some misfortune or 
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other was hanging over me: and it 
has come at last. My husband’s con. 
duct was so changed, he had grown 
so careless about every thing, had go 
entirely neglected his affairs and his 
home, that I was sure, unless some 
change for the better took place, no. 
thing but ruin could come of it in the 
end. Ohdear! God knows, my si- 
tuation is bad enough, just now, at 
any rate.” And Hester’s tears flowed 
afresh, as the thought of what her 
situation was presented itself to her 
mind. 

** Don’t take on this way, Mrs Mor. 
gan,” said Jacob. “ After all, things 
may not be so bad as they appear; 
and be they never co bad, fretting, you 
know, won’t mend them. It is a sad 
business, to be sure ; but we must hope 
for the best. Besides, many an inno. 
cent man has been wrongfully sus. 
pected, and taken to prison, before 
now ; and who knows but this ma 
be David's case, ay, and old Morgan's 
too? So keep up your spirits, Mrs 
Morgan, and don’t grieve. Here, take 
a drop of ale.” 

Hester had much cause to grieve, 
She had said truly, that the conduct 
of her husband, for a long time past, 
had been such as to prepare her for 
trouble of some kind or other; and 
her grief, therefore, on the present 
occasion, was less acute than if she 
had fallen suddenly from the sunny 
height of domestic happiness by an 
unforeseen and unexpected blow. But 
who ever found himself sufficiently 
prepared for misfortune? Who, till 
it came, ever ceased to hope that it 
might not come? And who, when it 
comes, can say, I have watched for you 
so long with a troubled heart, that 
now you find me without a tear to 
shed, or a sigh to breathe? Alas! 
the stern reality has a pang of its 
own unlike that we feel in the most 
vivid anticipation. Does the child you 
love, the mistress you adore, os 
rent you venerate, lie on the bed of 
death? What though you have whis- 
pered this fatal secret to yourself again, 
and again, and again? What ey 4 

our spirit have mourned over 

ying object, in all the anguish of in- 
evitable bereavement? Ah me! wait 
till the eye is closed, and the tongue 
is mute—for ever ; tarry till the soul 
is departed—till the thing you dream- 
ed is the thing you feel—and then you 
will know the difference between the 
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fear of losing, ay, and even between 
what constitutes mere man’s certainty 
of losing, and the miserable certainty 
that you HAvE lost. 

‘ Hester felt this difference. She 
had insensibly trained her mind to 
meet an undefined calamity ; but now, 
when it came upon her in a specific 
shape and character, she almost sunk 
beneath the shock. It was too true 
what Jacob Griffiths had told her. 
David and his father were both in 
Monmouth jail ; and they were there 
upon a charge of ppt contrived, 
and brought about, a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy in the case of old Morgan, un- 
der such circumstances as made it 
doubtful, at one time, whether their 
lives would not be forfeited. Matters, 
however, were not pushed to that ex- 
tremity ; but they were tried, found 
guilty, and received sentence of trans- 
portation, the father for life, and 
David for fourteen years. Hester was 
far advanced in pregnancy when her 
husband was thrown into prison; and 
the very day on which the Judges 
entered Monmouth, she became the 
unhappy mother of a son, whose fa- 
ther, scarcely more than eight-and- 
forty hours afterwards, was branded 
as a felon by the verdict of a just and 
impartial jury. 

She had visited him several times 
in jail before his trial, and adminis- 
tered to him all the comfort and con- 
solation which it was in her power to 
bestow, or in his nature to receive ; 
for it distressed her much to find that 
he manifested great hardness of heart, 
and that he was alike insensible to her 
sufferings and his own disgrace. But 
she had not seen him since his trial. 
She had not, indeed, been able to get 
so far, for her recovery, after lying in, 
was slow ; and she was still extremely 
feeble and delicate, when, at the ex- 
piration of about six weeks, she learn- 
ed, by a harsh letter from her brutal 
husband, that if she ‘ wanted to see 
him again,” she must go to Monmouth 
before a day named, as he was on that 
day to be conveyed, with other con- 
Victs, to the seaport whence they were 
to embark for New South Wales. She 
did wish to see him again ; and it was 
on the following morning of that very 
Sabbath evening, in the month of 
July, when her father set forth to 
Visit her, as already mentioned, that 
the intended to do so. 
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Mr Lloyd was desirous of seeing 
his daughter, not only to prepare her, 
by his conversation, for the melan- 
choly task of taking, in all probability, 
a last farewell of one who, criminal 
and churlish as he was, was still her 
husband,—but also to arrange with 
her the time and manner of proceed- 
ing to Monmouth the next morning, 
whither he intended accompanying her 
himself. He found her weeping over 
her last- born, which lay asleep in her 
lap. He did not chide her tears, for 
they were the natural channels of her 
grief; but in his twofold character 
of her spiritual and paternal monitor, 
he applied himself to assuage the sor- 
row which was their fruitful source. 
And he had the consolation to observe, 
ere he departed, that Hester was co 
far tranquil and resigned, as to dis« 
course calmly upon her approaching 
interview with David. 

In this frame of mind he left her, 
and in this frame of mind he found 
her the following morning, when, at 
the early hour of five, she met him, 
as had been agreed upon, at the foot 
of the gentle ascent which rises abrupt- 
ly from the site of the picturesque 
ruins of Tintern Abbey. She had 
her infant in her arms, and was ace 
companied by a neighbour's daughter, 
a hale buxom wench about fifteen, 
who kindly offered to go with her, 
and help to carry the child, a labour 
for which the still impaired health 
and delicate frame of Hester were 
hardly sufficient. They set forth, 
Hester leaning for support upon her 
father, having, at his suggestion, trans« 
ferred her sleeping baby to the care 
of her young companion. 

No possible human pain or sorrow 
could so deaden the perceptions of na 
tural beauty in souls susceptible of its 
influence, as wholly to destroy the 
effects of such scenery as meets the 
eye between Tintern and Monmouth. 
The thick woody acclivities which 
fringe the opposite bank of the river ; 
the rich meadows and green steeps 
which run shelving from the hills to 
the water’s edge, on the hither side ; 
the picturesque little hamlet of Brook« 
Weir; the smooth translucent bay 
formed by the Wye, in front of the 
romantically beauiifal village of an- 
dogs, built upon a lofty hill whose 
indented side is mantled with deep 
woods ; the ruins of the castle of St 
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Briavels; the white sails of small 
vessels occasionally gliding along ; the 
solemn stillness of the whole scene, 
and its surpassing magnigieence, might 
drive away, for a time, all memory of 
past grief, and extinguish all sense of 
present wretchedness. The face of 
sorrow reflects the placid smile of sur- 
rounding nature; the bruised heart 
catches her repose; and the weary 
spirit revives, beneath those feelings 
which lift it to the Divine Author of 
so much loveliness, while gazing, with 
silent gladness, upon its refreshing 
features. 

: Hester felt all the benign influence 
of this consolation from without ; and 
when they arrived in Monmouth, she 
expressed an eager desire to go at once 
to the prison, anxious to have the full 
benefit of her composed and re-ani- 
mated feelings, in the interview with 
her husband. It was well she yield- 
ed to this desire ; for had there been 
the further delay of but half an hour, 
the object of her journey would have 
been frustrated. Contrary to what 
was first intimated to the prisoners, 
the day fixed for their departure was 
hastened, in consequence of the trans- 
port appointed to receive them ha- 
ving received peremptory orders to 
sail immediately. Due notice of this 
change was given to them all, that 
they who had friends, and wish- 
ed to see them, might do so. But 
David Morgan did not trouble him- 
self about the matter ; and when Hes- 
ter, with her child in her arms, pre- 
sented herself at the prison gates, the 
vehicle in which the convicts were to 
proceed to the port of embarkation 
was already there. 

She told her business in a faltering 
voice, and was conducted by the turn- 
key to an inner-yard, where were as- 
sembled about a dozen men, whose 
scowling looks and ferocious counte- 
nances terrified her. They were mus- 
tered preparatory to removal. Among 
them stood David and old Morgan, 
handcuffid together, as were the others. 


Hester did not perceive them at first ;_ 


but as they slowly approached her, 
she recognised her husband, and burst 
into tears. She was shocked at his 
altered appearance, for he was now in 
the dress of a convict, with his hair cut 
close to his head. She was still more 
shocked at beholding the iron mana- 
cles which bound him to his father. 
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She could not speak. Old Morgan 
was silent. David, in a hard, unfeel- 
ing tone, while not a feature of his 
face relaxed from its rigid harshness, 
merely said, ‘‘ You are come at last ; 
I thought you might have found your 
way here a little sooner.” Hester 
could only reply by pointing to her 
baby, with a look of beseeching an. 
guish, which seemed to say, “ Do not 
upbraid me,—you forget I have given 
birth to this innocent.” The mute 
appeal appeared to touch him ; for he 
took her hand, and gazing for a mo- 
ment upon its thin white fingers, and 
the blue veins that were not used to 
be so visible, till sickness had made 
them so, he kissed it. Hester drew 
nearer—leaned against her husband's 
bosom—and raising the infant to. 
wards his lips, whose little sparklin 
eyes unclosed themselves, as if to loo 
upon its father, she exclaimed, in a 
scarcely articulate voice, ‘“‘ Kiss it, 
too, David,—kiss our son, and bless 
him.” The felon father bowed his 
head and kissed his innocent child, 
while, with his unfettered arm, he 
clasped closer to his breast its weep« 
ing mother. Nature asserted her pre« 
rogative for an instant; the husband 
and the father prevailed over the har- 
dened criminal ; and the heart of Da- 
vid owned that he was both. But the 
next instant he was neither. As if he 
thought it became him to play the 
churl, even at such a moment, or that 
he should lose character with his new 
companions, who were standing round, 
witnesses of this scene, he put Hester 
coldly from him, and muttered, as he 
turned away, ‘‘ There—we have had 
enough of this nonsense.” 

Before Hester could reply, or re 
move her handkerchief from her eyes, 
one of the officers of the prison enter- 
ed the yard, and ordered the convicts 
to follow him. David and old Mor- 
gan hurried out the first ; and in less 
than a minute, there were left only 
Hester, her father, and the girl who 


‘had accompanied them. Mr L 


waited till he heard the rattling of 
lumbering machine as it drove off ; 

he then led Hester out. He had bees 
a silent and a sad spectator of theinter- 
view ; and he felt that it would beon- 
ly an unnecessary pang, added to those 
she had already endured, if he permite 
ted her to witness the actual depart« 
ure of her husband. Her emotions, 
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when he told her that he was gone, 
satisfied him he had judged rightly, 
and acted wisely. They were not 
those deep and maddening emotions 
which lacerate the heart, when a be 
loved object is torn from it from ever. 
It was em, pe they should be. 
But Hester had stood at the altar with 
David. She was a wife. He was her 
husband. She wasa mother. He was 
the father of herchildren. Ilusagema 
destroy all the finer sympathies whic 
hallow those relations in a woman’s 
gentle and affectionate nature: but it 
is death alone,—or its equivalent, eter 
nal separation in this world,—that can 
make her feel she has no longer a hus- 
band, and her children no longer a 
father. And when that feeling does 
come, it will wring the bosom with a 
sorrow unlike any other. 

Hester returned to her father’s 
house that day, and remained there 
thenceforward with her two children. 
The cottage which she had occupied 
since her marriage, was given up ; and 
the produce of the little furniture it 
contained, when sold, her husband’s 
creditorsallowed her to keep, out of re~ 
spect for herself, and pity for her mis- 
fortunes. It was an additional burden 
which Mr Lloyd was ill able to bear ; 
but his trust was in Him whose com- 
mand it is that we should succour the 
distressed, protect the fatherless, and 
do all manner of good. In the bosom 
of her family, in the discharge of her 
maternal duties, in the occupation af- 
forded her by superintending the edu- 
cation of the daughters of some of her 
neighbours, which enabled her to 
meet many of her own personal ex~ 
penses, without drawing upon her fa- 
ther’s slender means, and in the peace- 
ful retreat of the valley of Tintern, 
her mind gradually recovered much of 
its former teaneeliiiag. A more plea- 
sing retreat could not easily be found, 
“ The woods and glades intermixed,” 
—(to adopt the language of one who 

been pronounced an oracle in all 
that concerns the picturesque, )—the 
winding of the river,—the variety of 
the ground,—the splendid ruin, con- 
trasted with the objects of nature, and 
the elegant line formed by the sum- 
mits of the hills which include the 
whole, make altogether a very en- 
chanting piece of scenery. Every 
thing around breathes an air so calm 
snd tranquil, so sequestered from the 
commerce of life, that it is easy to cone 
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ceive a man of warm imagination, in 
monkish times, might have been ale 
lured by such a scene, to become an 
inhabitant of it.” 

In such a scene did Edmund, the 
son of David Morgan, pass his youth ; 
and had he lived in “‘ monkish times,” 
by such a scene would his warm ima- 
gretien have been allured, and he 
himself have become a monk of holy 
Tintern. It was his supreme delight, 
while yet a boy, to wander the live- 
long ay amid the wild and craggy 
steeps, the tangled thickets, the soli- 
tary glens, and the variously wooded 
slopes, of that magnificent amphi- 
theatre, laid out by the hand of na- 
ture. It was no less his delight to 
linger round the ruins of the venera-~ 
ble abbey, as the shadows of evening 
descended upon them, or when the 
pale moon partially illuminated their 
grey walls, or streataed in tremblin 
radiance through the ivy-wreath 
windows. At such moments, his ima- 
gination would carry him back to the 
period when it was the abode of living 
piety ; when the vesper hymn pealed 
along its echoing cloisters ; and when 
all the pomp and solemnity of a reli- 
gion which inflamed the mind by the 
seduction of the senses, reigned in sa- 
cred grandeur beneath its roof. Some- 
times he would people the ruin with 
the creations of his heated fancy, sum-~ 
mon from their graves the shadowy 
forms of holy men who had died 
there in ages past, and half believe he 
saw the visions of his brain embodied 
before his eyes. 


In such a place as this, at such an hour, 

If aught of ancestry may be believed, 

Descending angels have conversed with 
men, 


And told the secrets of the world unknown. 


At the period now described, Ed. 
mund Morgan was in his thirteenth’ 
year. He was no common boy ; and 
his grandfather, who had wat the 
dawnings of his character, moral and 
intellectual, prided himself upon his 
cultivation of both. Enthusiasm was 
its basis. In whatever he engaged, it 
was with the whole of his na- 
, therefore, 
that he quickly mastered those bran 
ches of knowledge which were within 
the compass of Mr Lloyd to teach, and 
who was also anxious that he should 
have the advantage of a more compre~ 


hensive education. But how was his 
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benevolent desire to be accomplished? 
He was toe poor to pay for it, and he 
was too friendless to obtain it from pa- 
tronage. Accident, at length, if such 
events in the life of man may rightly 
be called accidents, shaped his destiny: 
Some trifling circumstance, so unheed- 
ed at the time, that no distinct recol- 
lection of it survived the occurrence, 
brought him into contact with an ec- 
centric old gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had signalized himself 
on more than one occasion by the ap- 
parent caprice with which he bestow- 
ed his bounty. The last act of the kind 
which had n talked of, was his 
stocking a small farm for an industri- 
ous young man, and giving him be- 
sides a hundred pounds to begin with, 
to whom he had never spoken till he 
called upon him to announce his in- 
tention. But he had observed him fre- 
quently, in his walks, labouring early 
and late, in a little garden which was 
attached to his cottage ; and had learn- 
ed, upon enquiry, that he kept an aged 
mother, and a sister, who was a crip- 
ple, out of the workhouse, by his 
scanty earnings. It was Edmund’s 
good fortune to attract the notice of 
Squire Jones, in the way described ; 
and it was not long after that he paid 
a visit to Mr Lloyd, for the express 
purpose of asking a few questions 
about him. The good old man spoke 
with pride and affection of his pupil 
end grandson, but with despondency 
of his future prospects. ‘ I have rear- 
ed him as my own,” said he, “ from 
his cradle, and I should close my eyes 
in peace, if I could know, or reason- 
ably hope, so goodly a branch would 
not be left to float like a worthless 
weed upon the stream of time.”—‘ He 
shall be planted,” replied Squire Jones. 
** Send for the boy. But never mind, 
just now. You know in what soil he 
will be most likely to thrive. I shall 
call again to-morrow. By that time 
make your choice, and leave the rest 
tome.” The morrow came—the choice 
was made—and Edmund was to study 
for the Church, at Oxford, (the great 
ambition of his youthful mind,) upon 
an ample allowance secured to him by 
Squire Jones, in such a way as nothing 
but his own misconduct could forfeit. 
If Edmund was the pride of his 
andfather, he was no less the idol of 
is mother, who would sometimes think 
that Heaven had bestowed such a trea< 
sure upon her, in compensation for 
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what it had taken away. Perhaps her 
love for Edmund was somewhat height. 
ened, by the circumstance that she had 
lost her first child when it was only 
four years old, and he had become, 
therefore, her only one ; but, in truth, 
his own affectionate disposition, his in- 
genuousness of character, and his in. 
tellectual endowments, were, of them. 
selves sufficient passports to all the 
love of a fond mother’s heart. And 
Hester was a fond mother, though not 
a weak one. She looked forward, with 
dejected feelings, to the now approach. 
ing moment of her first separation from 
her dear boy ; but she was too grateful. 
Fi conscious of the benefit he was to 

erive from that separation, to repine 
at it. 

There had always been one sub- 
ject, which, whenever it occupied the 
thoughts of Hester, was most painful 
and distressing. to her. It was the 
mystery of Edmund’s birth. She could 
not tell him his father was a convict, 
and she had no reason to believe any 
one else had done so. She could not 
even tell him that he lived; for from 
the moment of his leaving Monmouth 
prison, down to that of which we are 
now speaking, no tidings of him had 
reached her. Neither he nor old Mor 
gan had written a single line to an 
relative or friend they had left behin 
All she ever learned concerning him, 
was, that he had arrived safely at New 
South Wales. Edmund, when a child, 
would often talk of his father, merely 
because the word was constantly upon 
the lips of his playmates, and because 
he saw they had fathers. But as he 
grew older, and began to reflect, a 
thousand little circumstances present- 
ed themselves to his mind, which con- 
vinced him there was some mystery, 
though he knew not what, that hung 
over his infancy. Once, and only once, 
he asked his mother, ‘‘ Wuo is my fa- 
ther? And wuere ishe?” But the 
silent agitation of Hester, for she could 
not answer him, sealed his lips upon 
that subject ever afterwards. 

Edmund was in his sixteenth yeat 
when he went to the University, and 
he remained there, with the usual vi- 
sits at home during the vacations, till 
he was one-and-twenty. The progress 
he made in his studies, and the cha- 
racter he bore for strict propriety of 
conduct, well justified the munificent 
liberality of his patron. But he was 
denied one gratification, that of glad 
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dening his grandfather’s pride in him, 
by the display of his scholastic attain- 
ments. The good old man, full of 
years and ripe in virtue, had breathed 
his last, from the gradual decay of 
nature, rather than from the inroads of 
disease, not long after he had seen the 
wish nearest his heart realised. Ed- 
mund was with him when he died, and 
he followed him to the grave with feel- 
ings which emphatically told him how 
he could have loved and how mourned 
—a father! By the interest of his be- 
nefactor, (who, the more he saw, and 
the more he knew of Edmund, found 
what had originally borne the stamp 
of a benevolent whim merely, gradu- 
ally assuming the better quality of a 
permanent desire to befriend him, ) the 
curacy of Tintern was reserved for 
his benefit, when he should be duly 
qualified, by ordination, to assume its 
pastoral functions. Meanwhile, the 


place of Mr Lloyd was supplied by a 
neighbouring clergyman, to whom the 
fatigues of double duty were sweeten- 
ed by something beyond the allotted 
stipend, out of the purse of Squire 
Jotes. 

The Rev. Edmund Morgan was in 


his three-and-twentieth year, when, 
as the curate of Tintern, he took pos- 
session of the little parsonage house 
in which his youth had been passed, 
and which was endeared to him by 
the recollection of almost every inci- 
dent in his yet spring-tide of life, 
that could shed a charm upon the re- 
trospect. He brought to his sacred 
office a larger stock of theological eru- 
dition, and a mind naturally of a 
higher order, than had belonged to 
his grandfather ; but in the purity of 
his life, in the holiness of his zeal, 
and in his exemplary discharge of the 
numerous duties that belong to a faith- 
ful minister of the gospel, he had an 
example ever present to his memory, 
which it was his constant prayer he 
might be able to follow. One only 
circumstance troubled the calm and 
peaceful flow of the serene current of 
his life. A heavy grief—some untold 
sorrow—lay like a canker at his mo- 
ther’s heart ; its ravages were under- 
mining her health, and contracting, 
with fearful rapidity, the already too 
little space which stretched between 
her and the grave. Her wan features, 
her secret tears, whose traces were 
frequently visible in her swollen eyes 
when she appeared at the breakfast 
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table, and those unbidden sighs that 
would burst from her at times, as if 
her heart were full to breaking, cau- 
sed Edmund many a sleepless night, 
and many awaking hour of melancholy 
thoughts. There had ever been so 
much of unreserved communication 
between himself and his mother, upon 
all things save this one, that he felt 
he had here no right to intrude upon 
the rors iy | of her grief, because he 
concluded she must have sufficient 
reasons for drawing around it so ime 

enetrable a veil. When, however, 

e perceived what inroads it was ma- 
king upon a life so dear to him, he 
could no longer be restrained by these 
delicate considerations. A higher duty 
than even the respect inspired by filial 
obligations—the sacred duty of his 
calling, which enjoined him to breathe 
the word of comtort over the wound. 
ed and mourning spirit, made him 
resolve to seek an opportunity of ten- 
derly imploring from his mother a 
disclosure of the affliction that preyed 
thus fatally upon her peace of mind. 
But ere he found an opportunity, 
events forced themselves a passage to 
his ear. 

His mother entered his room one 
morning in extreme agitation. ‘‘ You 
have heard,” said she, with a falter- 
ing voice, ** of the dreadful business 
that took place last week; the mur 
der, for so it is considered, of one of 
the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keep- 
ers, in a scuffle between him and the 
poacher, Isaac Price.” 

** T have,” replied Edmund, * and 
the wretched man will surely be hung, 
if he is taken.” 

‘* He is taken,” answered Mrs 
Morgan, “ and lodged in Monmouth 


jail.” 


“Tt is the law of God and man,” 
said Edmund, “ that whoso sheddeth, 
the blood of another, his own blood 
shall be the atonement. This Isaac 
Price, moreover, is spoken of as a cul< 
Et inured to many crimes ; one who 

as walked in the paths of vice all his 
life. But why this excessive agita- 
tion, my dear mother? What is it 
that troubles you so ievously, and 
that has so long troubled you ?” 

“ You shall know, Edmund; for 
it is better you should hear it from 
my lips than from those of others, and 
concealment is now no longer possi- 
ble. Isaac Price is your father !” 

‘* My father !” exclaimed Edmund ; 
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and he spoke not another word. His 
mother wept bitterly. For several 
minutes they sat in silence; the 
thoughts of Mrs Morgan travelling 
through a miserable past, and those 
of her son absorbed in the conflict of 
present amazement and future suffer- 
ing. He had found a father, but the 
first impulse of his feelings was to 
blush at the discovery. He had learn 
ed the secret of his birth, and the 
knowledge of it tinged his cheek with 
shame. He waited till his mother be- 
came more calm, and then prepared 
to listen to a tale which he knew must 
deeply afflict him. She, with as much 
composure as she could command, re- 
lated all the circumstances attending 
her marriage with David Morgan, and 
of the crime for which he was trans- 
ported. But in what she further dis- 
closed, Edmund at once discovered the 
cause of that ceaseless sorrow which 
had so long harassed her. The term 
of his sentence having expired, and 
his father being dead, David obtained 
a passage back to England; and it 
was in the summer of the year fol- 
lowing that in which Edmund went 
to Oxford, that he reappeared in his 
native place. He did not make him- 
self known ; and indeed his appear- 
ance was so altered in the seventeen 
years he had been absent, that no one 
could have recognised him at first 
sight. But he prowled about the 
neighbourhood ; and one evening, 
when Hester was walking out alone, 
he suddenly presented himself before 
her. She was alarmed, thinking he 
was some man who intended to in- 
sult, or perhaps rob her. He called 
er by her name ; his voice awakened 
the recollection of him in her me- 
mory, and gazing at him for a mo- 
ment, she knew it was her husband. 
He made a few enquiries about her- 
self, her father, and her children ; but 
told her he never meant to trouble her 
by claiming her as his wife. “ I am 
poor enough,” said he, “and I sup- 
pose you are not over rich ; but when 
I want a guinea, I shall not be parti- 
cular in looking to you for it ; and I 
- you will not begrudge to get 
rid of me upon such easy terms. If 


you have any money in your pocket 
now, it is more than I have in mine, 
and a few shillings will be acceptable 


tome.” Hester gave him what she 
had; but before ske could utter a 
word in reply, he had turned upon 
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his heel and entered a coppice by the 
road side, observing, as he went away, 
«* Remember, if you wish to be free 
from David Morgan, you will not 
deny Isaac Price, whenever he sends 
or watches for you.” From that time 
he had continued to persecute her; 
sometimes with threatening messages, 
and sometimes by dogging her steps, 
so that she almost dreaded to leave the 
parsonage house. How he contrived 
to live she could only surmise from 
what she heard about him, every now 
and then, as Isaac Price, till at length 
the affray between him and one of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers led 
to the awful catastrophe which cau. 
sed him to be apprehended as a mur- 
derer. Then, too, it began to be 
whispered in Tintern, that Isaac Price 
the poacher, was no other than David 
Morgan who had been transported 
upwards of twenty years ago, and who 
was the father of that excellent young 
man, the Rev. Edmund Morgan. 
Edmund listened to this recital with 
deep attention ; and, when it was cons 
cluded, he exclaimed, after a short 
pause, “ Mother, I will see my father, 
I can do nothing for him in this world, 
which he must so soon leave: but he 
is not prepared for the next ; and his 
eternal soul must not perish. I will 
visit him in prison ; talk with him; 
and, if Almighty God bless my pur- 
ose, I may become an instrument, in 
is hands, for bringing bim to the 
true repentance of a contrite sinner.” 
There was consolation to Hester's 
heart in these words of her son; and 
her sorrow was not without gladness, 
when she thought of the good work 
which filial piety might accomplish. 
The very next day, Edmund went 
to Monmouth, and procured an inter- 
view with Isaac Price. He did not 
disclose himself; but assumed the 
character of a friend of Mrs Morgan 
merely ; sent by her to know if there 
were any service which she could ren- 
der him in his present situation. It 
may be imagined with what feelings 
he beheld, for the first time, him who 
was his father in the degraded condi- 
tion of a felon and a murderer. His 
appearance was that of a man between 
fifty and sixty, with a powerful make 
of body, and a countenance which in- 
dicated a rough and daring spirit, ra- 
ther than the prevalence of ferocious 
passions. His eye was dull and heavy, 
and sunk deep into his head ; and om 
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his right cheek there were the traces 
of a severe wound, which, it was sup- 
posed, he had received in his despe- 
rate struggle with the game-keeper. 
The top of his head was entirely bald ; 
and, when his hat was off, the bold 
projection of his forehead gave a vi- 
gorous and determined character to 
the general expression of his face. 
He scarcely looked at Edmund while 
1 aap to him; but once or twice 

eir eyes met, and—it might be fan- 
cy—but his manner seemed disturbed, 
as if some dimly remembered resem- 
blance of features once familiar to him 
were suddenly awakened: for Ed- 
mund was exceedingly like his mo- 
ther. To the pretended message, of 
which Edmund represented himself 
as the bearer, his answer was, that 
“he knew of no service which Mrs 
Morgan, or any body else, could ren- 
der him, unless she could save his 
neck from the halter; and, if she 
would supply him with money to pay 
the lawyers well, perhaps he might 
get off.” Edmund, who felt deeply 
shocked at this reprobate speech, and 
at the reckless insensibility it evinced 
of the awful situation in which his 
father stood, said, he would under- 
take to promise for Mrs Morgan that, 
whatever money might be required to 
obtain for him the utmost benefit of 
legal assistance, should be ready. He 
then endeavoured, indirectly, to lead 
him into a conversation upon the na- 
ture of the crime with which he was 
charged, and the certain consequences 
of his conviction ; but he maintained 
a sullen silence; and, at last, mani- 
fested no equivocal symptoms of a de- 
termination to put an end to the in- 
terview. Edmund, therefore, took his 
leave. 

It wanted full two months of the 
time when the assizes would com- 
mence ; and, during the whole of that 
period, Edmund sought frequent op- 
portunities (sometimes twice or thrice 
in the course of a week) of visiting 
his father, as the messenger of Mrs 
Morgan; but at none of these visits 
did David give him to understand he 
was indebted for this solicitude, on her 
part, to that which was the real cause. 
Edmund, at length, beheld the ripen- 
ing harvest which was to reward his 
hallowed labours. Inspired with a 
holy ardour, beyond what even his sa- 
cred zeal in the cause of heaven could 
excite in ordinary circumstances ; and 
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his fervent piety exalted by the con- 
sciousness that it was a father’s salva- 
tion he was seeking ; every impulse of 
his heart and mind, every energy 
which religion could animate, was em- 
ployed to regenerate the sinful na- 
ture, and touch the hardened bosom, 
of the criminal. Much, he consider- 
ed, was accomplished, when he had 
brought him into such a state of feel- 
ing, that he would listen patiently and 
attentively to his mild yet earnest ex 
hortations, though they elicited no 
corresponding demonstrations of re- 
pentant sorrow. But most was he re- 
joiced, and most assured did he then 
feel of ultimate success, when, as he 
was one evening about to depart, 
after, having enforced, with more than 
his usual eloquence, the great doc 
trine of a sincere repentance and a 
true reconciliation unto God, through 
the {Redeemer, his father took him 
by the hand, and in a voice of sup 
plication almost, rather than of en- 
quiry, said, “ When shall I see you 
again, sir?” He had never before 
asked a similar question: he had never 
before manifested the slightest desire 
for his return ; and his doing so now, 
was a grateful evidence to Edmund 
that his awakened heart began to 
hunger for the words of eternal life, 
—for the consolation of believing, 
with a devout and lively faith, that 
‘© if we confess our sins, God is faith- 
ful and righteous to forgive us our 
sins, and to make us clean from all 
wickedness,” Nor was this a delusive 

romise. The seed of righteousness 
had been sown; the tree had taken 
root ; and the diligent labourer in the 
vineyard saw its green branches shoot 
forth, bearing goodly and pleasant 
fruit. 

The day of trial came, and David 
was arraigned as a criminal before 
man ; but stood before his judges as 
one who, having made his peace with 
God, was prepared to atone for the life 
he had taken, by the just forfeiture of 
his own. He was convicted, and sen- 
tence of death passed upon him. He 
heard it with an air of composure and 
resignation, which even they whoknew 
not the conversion that had been 
wrought within him, still recognised 
as the workings of a contrite heart, and 
not as the insensibility of an obdurate 
and callous one. He returned to his 
cell, and greeted Edmund, whom he 
found waiting for him, with a serene 
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smile, that seemed to say, Thelast mor- 
tal pang will soon be past, and you 
have taught my soul how to pray for 
mercy, and hope for happiness heree 
after. The short interval that re- 
mained to him before he ascended the 
scaffold was so employed, and his de- 
meanour ‘such, that Edmund’s heart 
yearned to receive a blessing from lips 
which were now washed pure from 
guilt. He could not endure the 
thought that his father should quit the 
world in ignorance that the son, whom 
he knew not, had been a shining light 
to shew him the path of salvation. 
And yet he feared lest the disclosure 
might discompose his thoughts, and 
bring them back again to earth. He 
was thus unresolved, and the fatal 
morning approached. Edmund pass- 
ed the whole of the preceding night 
with his father, in those solemn exer« 
cises of devotion which are the fitting 
na of an immortal soul for 

eaven. The dim light of a lamp 
fell upon his features as he bent over 
a Bible which lay open before him, and 
from which he was reading such pass- 
ages as were most appropriate to the 
situation of his father. 


David fixed his eyes upon him with 
sudden emotion, and exclaimed, “ It 
is very striking !” Edmund looked up. 
‘I was thinking at that moment,” he 
continued, ‘* of one whom it would 
have delighted me to see ere I die, 
though I have never mentioned her 


to you, sir, as my wife. But you are 
her friend, and I hope you have found 
cause to speak of me to her in such a 
way that I may feel assured of her for- 
giveness for all the misery I have oc- 
casioned her.” 

‘* My mother,” exclaimed Edmund, 
with an emphatic solemnity of voice, 
‘is on her knees this night, to pray 
for you, and to join her intercessions 
with those of your son.” 
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David’s breathing was quick, and 
his whole frame violently agitated; 
but he could not utter a word. 

“ Father !” cried Edmund, and 
knelt before him. 

David took his son’s hands anu 
pressed them convulsively to his bo- 
som, but still he could not speak, 
though he wept as a child. Ina few 
minutes the struggle was over, and he 
was able calmly to learn how myste- 
riously the will of God had brought 
about his conversion by the holiness 
of his own issue. 

The morning dawned, and only a 
few hours now remained before he 
would have to suffer the brief agony 
of a death which no longer appalled 
him by its terrors. He earnestly en- 
treated Edmund to accompany him to 
the scaffold, that he might see with 
how much Christian fortitude he could 
meet his doom. It was a dreadful 
task, but he shrunk not from it. He 
walked by his father’s side. As they 
passed through one of the yards lead 
ing to the place of execution, David 
stopped and spoke to hisson. ‘‘ It was 
on this very spot,” said he, “ that I first 
looked upon you, then an infant in the 
arms of your mother ; and she held 
you tome, and bade me kiss you; and 
Ididso. It was my First kiss. Re- 
ceive here, my son, my cast ; and, if [ 
am worthy to beg a blessing from hea- 
ven upon you, may your life be spared 
till a child of your own shall smooth 
your ag to the grave, as:you have 
smoothed mine !” So saying, he bent 
forward, pressed his lips gently on the 
forehead of Edmund, then walked on 
with a firm step, and, in a few mo- 
ments, David Morgan had satisfied 
alike the laws of God and man, by 
rendering life for life. “ 
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LORD PITSLIGO.* 


Srr, 

You sometimes take notice of new 
books ; perhaps it may enter into your 
plan to receive some account of the 
work of an author, who ventured to 
enter upon the fallacious engagement, 
“ Come, I will write a duodecimo,” 
and, what is more, has performed his 
task within the limits he had prescri- 
bed himself. Yet the work on which 
he was employed occupies the whole 
space betwixt the cradle and the grave, 
and even passes that last stern limit of 
earthly hopes and fears, since this little 
book contains ** Thoughts concern- 
ing a Man’s Condition and Duties in 
this Life, and his Hopes in the World 
to Come.” Neither is the author of 
this treatise to be considered as an 
ordinary retainer of the press, since it 
is written by no less a person than 
Alexander Lord Pitsligo, a baron of 
the ancient kingdom of Scotland, and 
entitled, therefore, to be numbered 
with waeers Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, although the Lord of Straw- 
berry-hill might have objected to his 
brother peer on two accounts; first, 
that he was a Jacobite, and secondly, 
that he was a sincere Christian, both 


great weaknesses in the judgment of 
the son of Horace Walpole, and the 


admirer of Voltaire. Accordingly, 
Lord Pitsligo is noticed as an elderly 
man who went into the rebellion of 
1745, and wrote Essays, Moral and 
Philosophical, on several subjects, viz. 
“ A View of the Human Faculties, a 
Short Account of the World, Two Dis- 
courses, and An Essay on Self-Love.” 
These were written about 1732, and 
published in May 1763. 

To this short notice of a remarkable 
and most excellent character, we are 
now enabled to append an account of 
Lord Pitsligo, drawn from authentic 
documents, and highly calculated, in 
my opinion, to interest not only those 
who love to look upon the noble spec- 
tacle of a brave and lofty-minded man 
contending with the storms of adver- 
sity, but the feelings of that lighter 
minded class of readers who enjo 
the interest annexed to hair-breadt 
escapes, and the detail of singular suf- 
ferings, whether the sufferers be heroes 
or rogues, an honest man suffering for 
opinions which to him were sacred, or 


a rogue engaged in difficulties in his 
flight from justice. 

In this last point of view, every one 
peruses with an interest, which is, in 
a moral point of view, somewhat liable 
to censure, the adventures of a Laza- 
relle de Tormez, or the numerous ac- 
cumulations of what are called after 
the Spanish Picaresque romances, and 
the best of us are interested in the ad- 
ventures of modern adventurers, of 
modern pick-pockets, swindlers, and 
thieves, such as Vidocque, who lately 
rose by due gradations to be a general 
officer of police from an escaped galley 
slave, or an estate similar to that of 
the boy-hero of our modern Athens, 
Haggart, whose adventures are unfor- 
tunately so much a subject of admi- 
ration among those of the youths of 
his class, that they, in many instances, 
have been carried into imitation of his 
crimes. 

In fact, nothing conveys such a deep 
interest as narrow escapes, effected by 
the prudence and presence of mind of 
the person pursued. Our pleasure in 
tracing their enterprize, (if our feel- 
ings when seated in an easy chair could 
becompared tothose which prompt our 
exertions, when in active exertion,) 
might be compared to the almost una- 
nimous excitation produced by a fox- 
hunt, or otter chase,—even by cour« 
sing with greyhounds, or pursuing 
with harriers the timid and inoffen- 
sive hare, sports so natural to the hu- 
man mind, that labour suspends its 
task to witness them, and age and de- 
crepitude creep from their hovels to 
catch a glimpse of the chase, and 
add a feeble halloo to the engross- 
ing animation which it affords. No 
sportsman wishes to see the object 
ror worried in its seat, or mobe 

and overcome by its more power- 
ful foes’; the chase is what we think 
of, with its singular chances and pre- 
carious hazards of danger and escape. 
We may demand of more rigid cen- 
surers, in the words of Uncle Toby, 
whether, when our pulse beats higher, 
and our spirits become more animated, 
at the cry of the hounds, and halloo of 
the chase—whether, I say, when we 
tide or run at the summons so univer- 
sally felt, or when, not doing so, we re- 
gret that we can ride or run no longer, 
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is it we ourselves, or nature, which 
has planted the alarm in our bosoms ? 

But if such an interest prevails in 
witnessing the vicissitudes in the 
chase of a hunted animal—if we read 
with such similar feelings of the arts 
and efforts of a criminal to eseape from 
justice, how much deeper must the 
interest be, when the object is a man 
of eminent rank, amiable manners, and 
uncontested worth and benevolence, 
endeavouring to elude the penal con- 
sequences of a political error which 
in his views, however mistaken, was 
identified with high principle and vir- 
tuous feeling! A most singular scene 
of this nature is presented to us in the 
biography of Lord Pitsligo, given as an 
introduction to this little volume. 

Of the biographer himself we know 
nothing, but from what guess we can 
form, we are disposed to consider him 
as a Scottish gentleman of the old 
school, who, loyal in principle and 
feeling to the present sovereign, might, 
in the days of Lord Pitsligo, have fall- 
en into the great mistake of liking a 
white cockade better than a black one ; 
we suppose him to be a member of the 
ancient, but poor and suffering Epis- 
copal Church, and one who certainly, 
time, place, and society fitting, would 
prefer a Scottish pint of claret to the 
same English measure of port. In 
a word, Mr North, I conceive him 
to be a stanch old Tory of the true- 
blue complexion, with good blood in 
his veins, good brains in his head, and 
a good heart in his bosom. If I am 
right in my guess, and there are secret 


signs, like those of masonry, by which © 


such individuals can be recognised, 
you will, I think, be disposed to par- 
don along commentary on a short text 
80 introduced to us. 

The life of Lord Pitsligo will pro- 
bably be the charm which will best 
recommend his reflections to the pub- 
lic. For the opinions which we form 
in our minds of ease and safety, are en- 
titled to far less consideration than when 
we evince patience under adversity, 
liberal feelings under oppression, and 
the blessed disposition to do good to 
those who persecute us, and to answer 
reviling with kind and liberal con- 
struction of the motives which prompt 
the calumny. This is the conduct of 
a philosopher and of a Christian ; and 
your readers shall judge by a short 
sketch, whether the noble person of 
whom we are treating might not claim 
the inestimable praise attached to these 
characters. 
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Alexander Lord Pitsligo was the 
fourth who bore that title, descended 
from a second son of the no less an- 
cient than respectable house of Forbes, 
—a race of whom it may be said with 
truth, that the men were brave, and 
the women virtuous. His estate lay in 
the district of Aberdeenshire, of which 
the ready and acute intellects of the 
inhabitants atone for the sterile and 
unproductive quality of the soil. Lord 
Pitsligo was born in 1678, and suc. 
ceeded to the title and estate of his 
father in 1691. He was for some time 
resident in France, where he attracted 
the notice, and obtained the friendship 
of the celebrated Fenelon, the rather 
that he coincided with that virtuous 
and benevolent prelate, in certain 
warm and enthusiastic religious doc- 
trines, approaching to that Quietism, 
as it was called, encouraged by the 
enthusiastic conceptions of Madame 
Guion. He formed his taste and ha- 
bits of society upon the best models 
which Paris then afforded. With a 
feeling which might be pardoned in a 
Scottish nobleman, he commenced at 
thesame period an unhappy attachment 
to the exiled but native Princes of the 
House of Stuart, which was the cause 
of all his future misfortunes. This 
choice, although adopted from con- 
viction, was the more to be regretted, 
as the greater part of the families of 
the House of Forbes composed what 
was called a Whig Clan, under the 
chief of their name, and were stanch 
to the cause of the Revolution and the 
Protestant succession. His religious 
principles, as a Protestant of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church, Lord Pitsligo 
retained unaltered, notwithstanding 
his intimacy with Fenelon, and his 
attachment to the somewhat mystical 
divinity of that excellent prelate. 
When Lord Pitsligo returned from 
France, he took his seat in Parliament 
in 1700. Hereit is no discredit either 
to his head or heart to say, that, 
obliged to become a member of one of 
the contending factions of the time, he 
adopted that which had for its object 
the independence of Scotland, and re- 
storation of the ancient race of mo- 
narchs. The advantages which were 
in future to arise from the great 
measure of a national union were 
so hidden by the mists of prejudice, 
that it cannot be wondered at that 
Lord Pitsligo, like many a high-spi- 
rited man, saw nothing but disgrace 
in a measure forced on by such cor- 
rupt means, and calling in its com- 
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mencement for such mortifying na- 
tional sacrifices. The English nation, 
indeed, with a narrow yet not unna- 
tural view of their own interest, took 
such pains to encumber and restrict 
the Scottish commercial privileges, 
that it was not till the best part of a 
century after the event, that the ines- 
timable fruits of the treaty began to 
be felt and known. This distant pe- 
riod, Lord Pitsligo could not foresee. 
He beheld his countrymen, like the 
Israelites of yore, led forth into the de- 
sert, but his merely human eye could 


not foresee that, after theextinction of 


awhole race—after alonger pilgrimage 
than that of the followers of Moses— 
the Scottish people should at length 
arrive at that promised land, of which 
the favourers of the Union held forth 
80 gay @ prospect. 

Looking upon the Act of Settlement 
of the Crown and the Act of Abjura- 
tion as unlawful, Lord Pitsligo retired 
to his house in the country, and threw 
up attendance on Parliament. Upon 
the death of Queen Anne, he joined 
himself in arms with a general insur- 
rection of the Highlanders and Jaco- 
bites, headed by his friend and relation 
the Earl of Mar. 

Mar, a versatile statesman and an 
able intriguer, had consulted his am- 
bition rather than his talents, when 
he assumed the command of such an 
enterprise. He sunk beneath the far 
superior genius of the Duke of Argyle, 
and after the indecisive battle of She- 
riff-moor, the confederacy which he 
had formed, but was unable to direct, 
dissolved like a snow-ball, and the 
nobles concerned in it were fain to 
fly abroad. This exile was Lord Pit- 
sligo’s fate for five or six years. Part 
of the time he spent at the Court, if 
itcan be called so, of the old Chevalier 
de Saint George, where existed all the 
petty feuds, chicanery, and crooked in- 
trigues which subsist in a real scene 
of the same character, although the 
objects of the ambition which prompt- 
ed such arts had no existence. Men 
seemed to play at being courtiers in 
that illusory court, as children play at 
being soldiers. 

A reflecting man like Lord Pitsligo 
was soon disgusted with this scene. 
In 1720, he returned to Scotland. 
He had not been attainted, (as is as- 
serted by mistake in Park’s edition of 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
vol. v. p. 158, where there seems to 
be some confusion betwixt the in- 
surrection of 1715 and that of 1745,) 
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and it is to be socal. had obtained 


some assurance that his past conduct 
would not be challenged. 

After his return to Scotland, Lord 
Pitsligo resided chiefly at the castle of 
that name in the district of Aberdeen- 
shire, called Buchan, where he conti- 
nued to live, struggling with the dif- 
ficulties ofa small fortune and embar- 
rassed estate, but distinguished for 
hospitality and kindness towards_his 
neighbours, who held him in the high- 
est respect, by charity and benevolence 
to the poor, and by good-will to all 
ranks ; so that he was without dispute 
one of the most popular persons, in a 
district inhabited by men of singular- 
ly quick apprehension, where popu- 
larity is not gained by the mere show 
of merit. , 

It appears also, that Lord Pitsligo 
maintained, from his remote residence 
friendly intercourse and exchange of 
sentiments with persons who like him- 
self were somewhat impressed with 
the doctrines of Quietism—a species 
of transcendental devotion. His neigh- 
bour, Mr Cumming of Pittullie, enter- 
tained opinions similar to Lord Pit- 
sligo ; and they were also adopted by 
Dr Heylin, called the Mystical Doctor, 
the friend of Bishop Butler. This 
learned divine undertook, what in those 
days was no small labour, being a 
journey to Edinburgh to meet Lord 
Pitsligo. But when he arrived at the 
Scottish metropolis, and found that he 
had yet two hundred miles to travel, 
au fin fond d’ Ecosse, as Froissart says, 
he shrunk from the undertaking, and 
left Buchan unvisited. 

It was during this period of his life, 
that Lord Pitsligo, as mentioned in 
Wood’s Peerage, was twice married, 
first to Rebecca, daughter of John 
Norton, merchant in London, second, 
to Elizabeth Allan, an English lady. 
The Memoir under review throws no 
light on these alliances. , 

Lord Pitsligo was past the age of 
active exertion, being sixty-seven years 
old, and affected with an asthmatic 
complaint, when, in the autumn 1745, 
the young Chevalier landed in Moi- 
dart, on his romantic enterprise. The 
north of Scotland, Aberdeenshire in 
particular, abounded with high-spirit- 
ed cavaliers, bred up in Jacobite prin- 
ciples, and a leader was all they looked 
for. In this crisis, as we learn from 
Home, Lord Pitsligo’s determination 
was looked for by all who adhered to 
the Jacobite cause, as equally esteem- 
ed and beloved by his neighbours. 
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** So when he who was so wise and 

rudent declared his purpose of join- 
ing Charles, most of the gentlemen in 
that part of the country, who favour- 
ed the Pretender’s cause, put them- 
selves under his command, thinking 
they could not follow a better or safer 
guide than Lord Pitsligo.”* 

Lord Pitsligo has left his own tes- 
timony, that he took a step of thisi m- 
portant nature, upon the most mature 
consideration, unblended either by am- 
bition or enthusiasm, and with eyes 
open to the perils in which it might 
have involved him. Our author quotes 
from a letter written some years after- 
wards, where he says, 

“ T was grown a little old, and the fear 
of ridicule stuck to me pretty much. [ 
have mentioned the weightier considera- 
tions of a family, which would make the 
censure still the greater, and set the more 
tongues ageing. But.we are pushed on, 
I know not how,—I thought,—I weighed, 
—and I weighed again. If there was any 
enthusiasm in it, it was of the coldest kind; 
and there was as little remorse when theaf- 

fair miscarried, as there was eagerness at 
the beginning.” 
_ In the same letter, he says, 

*¢ When I heard of the attainder, I was 
not in the least surprised at it; only I 
knew not why those should be called érai- 
tors, who had betrayed no trusts, nor dis- 
covered any secrets. But it is the way of 
men in power, to give names, in order to 
justify their severity ; and I was heartily 
sorry to hear that such a number of per- 
sons. had so deeply felt the effects of it. 
For my share, I can never be enough thank- 
ful to Providence for the safety and quiet 
I had, when others knew not where to lay 
their heads. The remarkable instances of 
friendship gave a greater relish to the 
safety.” 

To those friends who recalled the 
misfortunes of 1715, he replied gaily, 
‘€ Did you ever know me absent at the 
second day of a wedding ?” meaning, 
I suppose, that having once contract~ 
ed an engagement, he did not feel en- 
titled to quit it while the contest sub- 
sisted. 

Wewill presently see how precarious 
was the state for which this excellent 
man had the patience and courage to 
be thankful. 


Being invited by the gentlemen of 
the district to put himself at their 
head, and having surmounted his own 
desires, he had made a farewell visit 
to a neighbour’s house, where a little 
boy, a child of the family, brought 
out a stool to assist the old nobleman 


in remounting his horse. ‘ My little 
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fellow,” said Lord Pitsligo, “ this ig 
the severest rebuke I have yet recei- 
ved, for presuming to go on such an 
expedition.” 

The die was, however, cast, and Lord 
Pitsligo went to meet his friends at 
the rendezvous they had appointed in 
Aberdeen. They formed a body of 
well-armed cavalry, gentlemen and 
their servants, to tle number of a 
hundred men. When they were 
drawn up in readiness to commence 
their expedition, the venerable noble. 
man their leader moved to their front, 
lifted his hat, and looking up to heaven, 
pronounced, with a solemn voice, the 
awful appeal, “‘ O Lord, thou know. 
est that our cause is just!” then add. 
ed the signal for departure, ‘‘ March, 
gentlemen.” 

Lord Pitsligo, with his followers, 
found Charles at Edinburgh, on sth 
October, 1745, a few days after the 
Highlanders’ victory at Preston. Their 
arrival was hailed with enthusiasm, 
not only on accountof the timely rein. 
forcement, but more especially from the 
high character of their leader. Hamil- 
ton of Bangour, in an animated and elo- 
- eulogium upon Pitsligo, states 

at nothing could have fallen out 
more fortunately for the Prince, than 
his joining them did ; for it seemed as 
if Religion, Virtue, and Justice were 
entering his camp, under the appear- 
ance of this venerable old man; and 
what would have given sanction toa 
cause of the most dubious right, could 
not fail to render sacred the very best. 

His campaign is thus described in 
this sketch of his life: 

** The reception which Lord Pitsligo 
met with from the Prince, corresponded with 
such an important acquisition of strength 
to his cause. He was appointed a member 
of his council, and was always treated by 
him with peculiar kindness and regard. 
Writing to a friend he says, ‘ I got to 
Edinburgh in very tolerable health, but it 
soon broke, and I had occasion to discover 
the Prince’s humanity, I ought to say ten- 
derness ; this is giving myself no great airs, 
for he shewed the same dispositions to 
every body.’ Lord Pitsligo continued with 
the expedition during its march into Eng- 
land, its retreat from that country, and till 
the final overthrow of all their hopes at 
Culloden. He was but ill qualified to bear 
the fatigues and privations of such a cam- 
paign, continued, as it was, through the 
winter; and it is said, that the Prince, more 
than once, insisted upon him taking the use 
of his carriage, while he, with; the ardour 
of youthful heroism, marched on.foot at 
the head of his faithful Highlanders, sha- 
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ring with them their hardships and dan. 


gers.” 

' When all was lost at Culloden, 

Lord Pitsligo was reduced to the con- 
dition of an outlaw and fugitive. The 
old man did not fail to find among the 
common people of Scotland the same 
intrepid presence of mind and resolute 
fidelity which formed the protection of 
many other leaders of the insurgents. 
The country being exhausted by the 
exactions of both armies, the half- 
starved inhabitants did not hesitate to 
share their coarse and scanty meal 
with an unknown fugitive. Lord Pit- 
sligo’s food was often reduced to water 
brose (oatmeal scalded with boiling 
water) ; and when he observed that 
the addition of a little salt would be 
an improvement, he was answered, 
** Ay, man, but saut’s touchy ;” i. e. 
too expensive a luxury. 
’ When he ventured to approach the 
lands that were once his own, he ex- 
perienced a little more convenience ; 
yet his own tenants dared notice him 
no otherwise than by making him eat 
with the master of the house, and ser- 
ving up the best provisions which they 
could offer withoutaffectation, or drawe 
ing down remarks. 

At this time, 1746,.the refuge of this 
old and infirm man was a cave or place 
of concealment, constructed under the 
arch of a bridge, at a remote spot in 
the moors of Pitsligo, called Pitmaud. 
Sometimes he was driven from thence 
into the neighbouring bogs, in which 
case, like the Covenanters of old, he 
was annoyed by the lapwings, who, fol- 
lowing their instinct, fluttered around 
any wanderer who intruded on their 
solitude, without considering whether 
he was Whig or Tory.* 

As his castle was not yet occupied by 


government, Lord Pitsligo took op-. 


portunity to see it in secret when 
occasion would. His wife, who still 
found refuge there, used afterwards 
to tell how her maid and she provided 
for the honoured fugitive the dress of 
acommon mendicant. He sat hy them 
while they made the bags, which were 
@ special part of a gaberlunzie man’s 
equipment in those days ; and his lady 
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long related with wonder how cheerful 
he was while superintending a work 
which betokened the ruin of his for- 
tune and his state of personal danger. 
This disguise, though it did not de- 
ceive his friends and tenants, saved 
them from the danger of receiving him 
in his own person, and served as a 
protection against soldiers and officers 
of justice, who were desirous to seize 
him for sake of the price set upon his 
head. On one occasion he was cver- 
taken by his asthma, just as a patrol 
of soldiers were coming up behind him.. 
Having no other expedient, he sat 
down by the road-side, and anxiously 
waiting their approach, begged alms 
of the party, and actually received them 
from a good-natured fellow, who con 
doled with him at the same time on 
the severity of his asthma. 

On another occasion, surprised ina 
cobbler’s house. Lord Pitsligo was for a 
moment compelled to assume the dress 
and tools of St Crispin. Upon a third, 
rumours having reached those in power 
that the proscribed Lord Pitsligo used 
occasionally to conceal himself in a 
cave on the sea-shore, near a farm called 
Ironhill, on the rocky coast of Buchan, 
the soldiers sent to search for the cave 
went to make enquiries at the farm- 
house, and to obtain a guide to the 
place of concealment. The goodwife 
told them she had no person to send 
with them, “ unless that travelling 
man would take the trouble.” A beg- 
gar, who was the traveller, rose up 
and offered to shew the road. The 
soldiers went with him. He conducted 
them to the cave; where they found no 
Lord Pitsligo. He was not far distant, 
however, being the very mendicant 
who ys them the place. bas 2 

One of his most trying 8 
was at his meeting with a fool called 
Sandy Annand, a well-known character 
in the county. . 

“¢ The kindly feelings of the peasantry 
of Scotland to jencrmn of weak intellect 
are well known, and are strongly marked 
by the name of the innocent, which is given 
to them. They are pwn: harmless 
creatures, contented with the enjoyment of 
the sun and air as their highest luxuries, 





* Leyden, in his Scenes of Infaney, notices the attendance of the lapwing on the 


fugitive Covenanters. — 
And 
The lap 


h the pitying sun withdraws his 
's clamorous whoop attends 


tight; 
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Pursues their steps where’er the wanderers go, 
Till the shrill scream betray them to the foe. 
Poor bird, where’er the roaming swain intrudes 
On thy bleak heaths and desert solitudes, 


He curses still thy scream, and 
nd crushes with 


clamorous 
his foot thy moulting y 
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and privileged to the hospitality of every 
house, so far as their humble wants re- 
squire. There is often, too, a mixture of 
shrewdness with their folly, and they are 
always singularly attached to ‘those who 
are kind to them.—Lord Pitsligo, disgui- 
sed as usual, had gone into a house where 
the fool happened to be at the time. He 
immediately recognised him, and did not 
restrain his feelings, as others did in the 
same situation, but was busily employed 
in shewing his respect for his Lordship, in 
his own peculiar and grotesque manner, ex- 
pressing his great grief at seeing him in 
such a fallen state, when a party entered 
the house to search for him. They asked 
the fool who was the person that he was 
thus lamenting. What a moment of in- 
tense anxiety both to Lord Pitsligo and 
the inmates of the house! It was impos- 
sible to expect any other answer from the 
poor weak creature, but one which would 
betray the unfortunate nobleman. Sandy, 
however, with that shrewdness which men 
of his intellects often exhibit on the most 
trying occasions, said, * He kent him aince 
a muckle farmer ; but his sheep a’ deed in 
the 40."* It was looked upon as a special 
interposition of Providence, which put such 
an answer into the mouth of the fool.”’ 

Lord Pitsligo was attainted of High 
treason, and in 1748, his estate was 
seized upon by the crown. To aug- 
ment his misfortune by a gleam of 
hope, there occurred an exception to 
the attainder, because he was therein 
named Lord Pitsligo, whereas his 
title properly was Lord Forbes of 
Pitsligo. The Court of Session sus- 
tained this objection, but their judg- 
ment in his favour was reversed by the 
House of Lords. In this desolate 
situation, proscribed, penniless, de- 
prived of rank, name, and almost the 
means of existence, except from the 
charity of the poorest of the peasant- 
ry, his life at the mercy of every infor- 
mer, Lord Pitsligo had yet the calm- 
ness to think and write of his misfor- 
tunes with a resignation and patience 
equally superior to the feebleness of 
mind which sinks beneath human cala- 
mity, and the affected stoicism which 
pretends to rise above human feeling. 
The naive dignity of the following pas- 
sage rises “* above all Greek above all 
Roman praise ;” it is the philosophy 
which can be taught by the Christian 
religion alone. 

* * Our philosophy is never readier to give 
us the slip, than when we think we have 
the fastest hold of her. I was pretty well 
fortified against the worst consequences of 
the attainder ; and the horrors of a scaffold 
were very seldom in my view. When there 
was a prospect of being saved by @ misno- 
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mer, I found myself still. better pleased on 
several accounts; and when the decree was 
pronounced by the Court of Session, I 
began to fancy I was going about openly. 
visiting my neighbours, and receiving thei 
visits at my own house.” He then men. 
tions his feelings, on the disappointment 
of his prospects, by the judgment of the 
house of Lords ; * My error, in this turn 
of fortune (as we call it) was the not taking 
the disappointment immediately from 
Heaven, instead of looking at second 
causes. For men are but the instruments 
which Providence makes use of for our cor- 
rection, that is, for our amendment ; and 
sometimes men answer that design pretty 
well towards one another, though instru- 
ments have little merit to plead in their 
behalf. I did not look on the peers with 
any ill-will or hatred, I protest ; but, I 
confess, with a good deal of contempt, 
(which is far from a Christian spirit); 
though I gave them no ill names, I was 
content how many they got from others. 
“« ¢ This disposition did by no means 
raise me in my own opinion. I was rather 
ashamed to have made so bad an improve- 
ment of what Providence intended or per. 
mitted (’tis difficult to know which of the 
two words is fittest) for making me wiser 
and better. Indeed the cross event gave me 
occasion to look back upon my long and 
ill-spent life.’ It was thus, that the humi. 
lity and tender conscience of this excellent 
man characterised a life, which by all was 
considered as a model of piety and good. 
ness. ‘I could not but own, I had ate, 
and drunk, and Jaughed enough, every 
thing beyond the rules of temperance; 80 
I could not complain, but had reason to be 
thankful, to find myself put under restraint 
for the future.’ These errors were at least 
not solitary vices, the gratifications of self. 
ish passion: they were the failings of a 
cheerful and social disposition, attaching 
him to his friends, and making him happy 
in their company ; yet he declares himself 
not merely resigned, but thankful even, for 
the necessity which obliged him for the fu- 
ture to restrain all his desires and pleasures 
within the most rigid bounds of moderation.” 
After the confiscation of his estate, 
the condition of Lord Pitsligo became 
more tolerable, the severity of the 
search after him being in some mear 
sure relaxed. His only son, the Master 
of Pitsligo, had married the daughter 
of James Ogilvy, of Auchiries, and the 
house of Auchiries received the pros 
scribed nobleman occasionally under 
the name of Mr Brown. The search, 
however, was . frequently renewed, 
and on the last occasion his escape 
was so singular as, in the words of the 
emoir, ; 
‘+ Made a deep impression at the time, 
and which was long narrated by some of 





* A fatal year for sheep. 
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the actors in it, with those feelings of awe 

ee the notion of an approach even to 
e supernatural never fails to produce. 
*¢In March 1756, and of course long 


after all apprehension of a search had cea- . 


sed, information having been given to the 
then commanding officer at Fraserburgh, 
that Lord Pitsligo was at that moment in 
the house of Auchiries, it was acted upon 
with so much promptness and secrecy, 
that the search must have proyed success- 
ful, but for a very singular occurrence. 
Mrs Sophia Donaldson, a lady who lived 
much with the family, repeatedly dreamt 
on that particular night, that the house 
was surrounded by soldiers. Her mind be- 
came so haunted with the idea, that she 
got out of bed, and was walking through 
the room in hopes of giving a different 
current to her thoughts before she lay down 
again; when day beginning to dawn, she 
accidentally looked out at the window as 
she passed it in traversing the room, and 
was astonished at actually observing the 
figures of soldiers among some trees near 
the house. So completely had all idea of 
a search been by that time laid asleep, 
that she supposed they had come to steal 
poultry ; Jacobite poultry-yards affording 
a safe object of pillage for the English sol- 
diers in these days. Under this impression 
Mrs Sophia was proceeding tu rouse the 
servants, when. her sister, having awaked, 
and enquiring what was the matter, and 
being told of soldiers near the house, ex- 
claimed, in great alarm, that she feared 
they wanted something more than hens, 
She begged Mrs Sophia to look out at a 
window on the other side of the house, 
when not only soldiers were seen in that 
direction, but also an officer giving instruc- 
tions by signals, ahd frequently putting his 
fingers on his lips, as if enjoining silence. 
There was now no tiine to be lost in rou- 
sing the family, and all the haste that 
could be made was scarcely sufficient to 
hurry the venerable man from his bed into 
a small recess behind the wainscot of an 
adjoining room, which was concealed by a 
bed, in which a lady, Miss Gordon of 
Towie, who was there on a visit, lay, be- 
fore the soldiers obtained admission. A 
most minute search took place. The room 
in which Lord Pitsligo was concealed did 
not escape: Miss Gordon's bed was care- 
fully examined, and she was obliged ta 
suffer the rude scrutiny of one of the party, 
by feeling her chin, to ascertain that it was 
hot a man in a lady's night-dress. Before 
the soldiers had finished their examination 
in this room, the confinement and anxiety 
increased Lord Pitsligo’s asthma so much. 
and his breathing became so loud, that it 
cost Miss Gordon, lying in bed, much and 
Violent coughing, which she counterfeited, 
in order ty prevent the high breathiegs bes 
hind the wainscot from being heard. It 
may easily be conceived, what agony she 
Would suffer, lest, by overdoing her part, 
she should increase suspicion, and in fact 
to a discovery. ‘Fhe ruse was fortu- 
Nately successful. On the search through 
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the house being given over, Lord Pitsligo 
was hastily taken from his confined situa. 
tion, and again replaced in bed; and as. 
soon as he was able to speak, his accustoms 
ed kindness of heart made him say to hig 
servant, * James, go and see that these 
poor fellows get some breakfast, and a 
drink of warm ale, for this is a ccld morn, 
ing; they are only doing their duty, and 
cannot bear me any ill-will.’ When the 
family were felicitating each other on hig 
escape, he prmeney observed, *‘ A poor 
prize had they obtained it—an old dying 
man !’ ” 

The biographer naturally turns hig 
attention to the surprising coincidence 
of the lady’s dream, with the critical 
arrival of the soldiery ; we must, howe 
ever, observe, that we are not disposed 
to impute the warning to any supers 
natural interference, the situation of 
Lord Pitsligo, his danger, and the exe 
cited imagination of Miss Donaldson, 
might easily suggest such a vision, 
which fortunately coincided with the 
arrival of the ws § wanton But what 
we do admire as something almost be- 

ond the boundsof ordinary humanity, 
is the conduct of Lord Pitsligo hime 
self. His mind soared, in extremity 
of danger, alike above fear, the most 
selfish of passions, and above revenge« 
ful or vindictive feelings towards those 
who had inflicted on him so much 
pain and danger, and his immediate 
attention to the eomforts of those by 
whom he was hunted and persecuted, 
shews not only that he possessed com~ 
plete self-possession, but that his 
thoughts, the instant that the pressure 
of his own immediate danger was ree 
moved, were turned to the sufferings 
of others, even to those of the men 
who had been so recently the agents 
of persecution. 

By degrees the heat of civil rancour 
ceased, and the Government of that 
day, who (thinking very differently 
from Lord Pitsligo) had deemed it 
scarce possible to exert severity enough 
in avenging upon the authors the 
hearty fright they had sustained, were 
at length satiated. Lord Pitsligo, like 
others in his situation, was permitted 
to steal back into the circle of his 
friends, unperseouted and unnoticed. 
The venerable old nobleman of whom 
we speak was thus suffered to re- 
main at his son's residence of Auchiries 
unmolested during the last years of an 
existence protracted to the extreme 
verge of human life. 


“ In this happy frame of mind,—calm and 
fall of hope,—the saintly man continued 
to the last, with his reason unclouded, able 
to study his favourite volume, enjoying the 
comforts of friendship, and delighting in 
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the consolations of religion, till he gently 
* fell asleep in Jesus.’ He died on the 
21st of December 1762, in the 85th year 
of his age ; and to his surviving friends, 
the recollection of the misfortunes which 
had accompanied him through his long 
life, was painfully awakened even in the 
closing scene of his mortal career ; as his 
son had the mortification to be indebted to 
a stranger, now the proprietor of his an- 
cient inheritance.by purchase from the 
crown, for permission to lay his father’s 
honoured remains in the vault which con- 
tained the ashes of his family for many ge- 
nerations.” 

His son, the Master of Pitsligo, died 
without issue, and the title became ex- 
tinct. The heir-male is the present 
Sir John Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet, 
representative of a family in which 
honour and worth are hereditary. 

The personal character of Lord Pit- 
sligo seems to have been of that fasci- 
nating and attractive kind, that no man 
could come into intimatecontact, with- 
out loving, honouring, and esteeming 
him.. Dr King, the principal of St 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, a severe and 
splenetic judge of mankind, speaks 
thus: ‘* Whoever is so happy, either 
from his natural disposition, or his 
good judgment, constantly to observe 
St Paul’s precept, J’ speak evil of no 
one, will certainly acquire the love 
and esteem of the whole communit 
of which he isa member. But suc 
a man is the rara avis in terris ; and 
among all my acquaintance, I have 
known only one person to whom I can 
with truth assign this character. The 
person I mean, is the present Lord 
Pitsligo, of Scotland. I not only never 
heard this gentleman speak an ill word 
of any man living, but I always ob- 
pe him ready to defend any other 
person who was ill-spoken of in his 
company. If the person accused were 
of his acquaintance, my Lord Pitsligo 
would always find something good to 
say of him as a counterpoise. If he 
were a stranger, and quite unknown 
to him, my lord would urge in his de- 
fence the general corruption of man- 
ners, and the frailties and infirmities 
of human nature. 

“* It is no wonder that such an ex- 
cellent man, who, besides, is a polite 
scholar, and has many other great and 
good qualities, should be universally 
admired and beloved, insomuch, that 
I persuade myself he has not one ene- 
my in the world. At least, to this ge« 
neral esteem and affection for his per« 
son, his preservation must be owing ; 


for since his attainder he has never. 


removed far from his own house, pro« 


Lord Pitsligo. 


[May, 
tected by men of different principles, 
and unsought for and unmolested by 
government.” 

Having spoken so much of Lord 
Pitsligo’s personal character, I will 
not delay your readers long in com- 
menting upon his Lordship’s literary 
works. He neither displays nor affects 
any peculiar depth of metaphysical in« 
vestigation, nor does he drag into the 
field any contested texts or doubtful 
doctrines. The character of the de« 
votion of individuals must depend 
upon the individual temperament of 
the worshipper ; nor are we authorized 
to think, that he who worships with 
holy fear and reverence, is inferior to 
him who, worshipping alike in spirit 
and in truth, camps upon the higher 
places of the mountains. Lord Pitsligo 
was of the first class of devotionalists, 
and, ever ready to pray or praise the 
Deity, was unwilling to trust himself 
with a deep investigation of the more 
awful doctrines of Christianity, ap- 
prehensive lest in doing so he might 
fall into criminal doubts or false theo- 
ries. This difference in the charac. 
ter of devotion in different bosoms 
recalls the distinction mentioned be« 
twixt the Cherubim and Seraphim, in 


‘which the former are said to excel in 


knowledge and the latter in love. His 
firm belief in an overruling Providence, 
and in the doctrine that every thing 
that happened was for the best—that 
confidence in the goodness of Heaven, 
which supported Lord Pitsligo through 
so many dangers—made him object to 
innocent phrases in ordinary use, be- 
cause they seemed to impeach the kind- 
ness of Providence. He reprimanded 
his gardener for saying it threatened 
rain, and told him he ought to have 
said, it promised rain. This is of course 
hypercritical. We could not say, It 
promises an earthquake or a plague. 
These calamities do indeed come by 
permission of Providence, like every 
thing else, but they are ministers of 
punishment, which we may be per- 
mitted to dread and to deprecate. But 
though Lord Pitsligo was early im- 
pressed with the doctrines of Quietism, 
we cannot trace them in his Thoughts 


ey 


to any violent degree or extent. 
may be called, 


The harvest of a pensive eye, 


Which dwells and broods on his own 
breast. : 

And the burden is expressed in the 

words of a venerable correspondent of 

our biographer,—‘ To him God was 

all in of and the whole creation, in 


. itself considered, was nothing. 
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Tue Rector’s departure from Sea 
Vale was at length fixed for the se- 
cond week in September; but when 
the final arrangements were made, 
Lady Octavia found herself condemn- 
ed to accompany her uncle during his 
month’s residence at Exeter, instead of 
immediately joining the gay autumn 
party at Falkland Court. A short 
time back, such a contre-temps-‘would 
have severely tried her ladyship’s phi- 
losophy, but within the last fortnight 
Vernon’s premature return to his old 
colours had piqued her into a determi- 
nation, coute qui coute, to bring him 
back to hers, if but for a week, before 
she gave him his final discharge ; and 
a scheme was now shaping itself in her 
creative imagination, which promised, 
not only to effect that purpose in the 
most satisfactory manner, but to wile 
away some of the horrors of her stay 
at Exeter—horrors infinitely greater, 
in her estimation, than those of rural 
retirement ; and she hailed as quite 
providential certain waking visions, 
which substituted the handsome cu- 
rate and his flute, moonlight music 
and moonlight walks with him in 
old bay windows and echoing clois- 
ters, for chimeras dire of portly ca- 
nons and their dignified spouses—so- 
lemn dinners—silent whist- tables, and 
all the dull ceremonial of an ecclesias- 
tical court circle. 

During the last fortnight of Dr 
Hartop’s stay at the Rectory, the fa- 
mily party had been augmented by the 
arrival of a brother of Lady Octavia’s, 
the Reverend Arthur. Falkland, who 
came down to Sea Vale for the united 
advantagesof shooting and sea- bathing, 
and Millicent readily accepted Vernon’s 
apology for stealing from her a few of 
those hours that he would more will- 
ingly have devoted entirely to her, in 
order to shew due attention and court~ 
esy to his Rector’s guest and nephew. 
No day passed, however, without his 
visiting the cottage—few during which 
he did not look in more than once or 
twice on its lonely mistress ; and if his 
visits were each time shorter, and his 
Manner more unequal and pre-occu- 
pied, she assured herself that, circum- 


stanced as he then was, nothing could 
be more natural orexcusable. ‘‘ And 
it will only be for a few days longer, 
Milly,” said he. ‘ Thank God! only 
three days longer ; for this is Satur- 
day, onl on Monday they depart— 
and then, dearest, dearest Millicent! 
we shall be once more all the world 
to each other.” Tears came into Ver- 
non’s eyes as he uttered the last words ; 
and after a short pause, during which 
he had been gazing upon Millicent 
with troubled yet tender earnest- 
ness, he vehemently added, ‘* Would 
to God they were already gone! 
would to God I had never seen them, 
Milly!” And his painful agitation 
distressed the affectionate heart of 
Millicent, who endeavoured to soothe 
him with every tender and comforting 
assurance, best calculated to reconcile 
him to himself, and allay what she 
conceived to be the sudden storm 
of compunctious retrospection. That 
evening, whether in the fond weake 
ness of her heart, yearning to give 
comfort, or that she really began to 
entertain hopes of prolonged life (still 
dear—how dear to her if to be passed 
with Vernon !) for the first time since 
her danger had been made known to 
him, she spoke of the future—of 
an earthly future—looked at him al- 
most bclievingly when he talked of 
their union, and did not shake her 
head, nor smile as she had smiled ot 
late, when he talked of it as an event 
that was now assuredly to take place 
before the close of that autumn al- 
ready entered upon. Once or twice, 
indeed, she seemed to shrink, as’ if 
from hope; but it was evident, at 
least it seemed evident to Vernon, that 
she did not turn from it as formerly ; 
and as with him there was no medium 
between despair and joyful certainty, 
he hailed her doubtful encouragement 
as a pledge of perfect security, which 


_would justify him for having acecded 


to a plan which he had hitherto he« 
sitated from communicating to Mil- 
licent, though he had entered the 
Cottage that morning with the ex- 
press purpose. Now, however, there 
was no reasonable cause to deters 
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him from speaking—all was so safe 
—Miilicent so well, and in such good 
Spirits ; so, without further delibera- 
tion, he said, smilingly, but with 
somewhat of a hurried tone and a 
force:l gaiety of manner, * Milly! do 
you know I must have one long braid 
of that smooth raven hair (which is so 
becomingly arranged, now you have 
humoured me by leaving off that 
dowdy cap), by way of talisman, to 
bind me to you during four—five 
days—it may be a whole week of se- 
=... Millicent started, and thé 

ectic of a moment suffused her pale 
face ; but she only /ooked her surprise, 
and Vernon went on to explain, ra- 
ther confusely, while he was profit- 
ably busied in unrolling her ball of 
sewing thread, that Dr Hartop had 
given him such a pressing invitation to 
accompany him and Lady Octavia to 
Exeter, and be their guest during 
the Musical Festival, which was to 
take place the week ensuing, that 
he felt it would have been not only 
Ungracious, but ungrateful, to decline 
the courteous proposal; “ and so, 
dearest Millicent,” he continued, look- 
ing up from the handiwork on which 
his eyes had been fixed with intense 
interest during the first part of his 
communication, ‘‘ I have promised to 
go,—that is, with a mental reserva- 
tion that you continue well enough 
for me to leave you without anxiety 
for those few days, and that you will 
not feel uncomfortable at my doing 
so.” While Vernon was speaking, 
Millicent had time to recover from the 
painful emotion into which she had 
been surprised by his unexpected in- 
formation, and inwardly rebuking her- 
self for its unreasonable selfishness, 
she said promptly and cheerfully, 
** You did quite right, dear Horace. I 
am so well that I can spare you safe- 
ly, and shall enjoy with you, in ima- 

ination, the musical treat that will be 
o you such areal banquet. On Mon- 
day, you said—the day after to-mor- 
row—and to stay till ?”—“* Only 
till the Saturday ensuing—I intend— 
I believe,” replied Horace to her look 
of anxiousenquiry. ‘ At farthest, the 
Monday after ; and in that case, Falk« 
land, who stays for some weeks at Sea 
Vale, would take my duty.”—* But 
you will not stay away longer—not 
much longer?” hesitatingly, yet almost 
imploringly, rejoined Millicent, in a 
lower and less cheerful tone, a sudden 
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EMay, 
shade slightly clouding the serenity of 
her mild countenance. ‘I am very 
nervous still, and may not long con. 
tinue so well as I am now; and then, 
if any .change should take place— 
Nay, do not look so disturbed, dear 
Horace—I am so well .now !—but.do 
not stay away too long.” —*“‘ I will not 
go—lI will not go, Milly! if it gives 
you one moment's pain, dear girl !— 
But how is this, Milly >—a minute 
agone, and you spoke so cheerfuliy and 
hopefully ; and now—that quivering 
lip !—those glistening eyes !—Milli. 
cent! my beloved! what means such 
sudden change ?”—“‘ Forgive me, dear 
Horace! I am ashamed of my way. 
wardness—of my caprice,” she falter. 
ed out, concealing her face, now 
bathed in tears, against Vernon’s 
shoulder—‘‘ But it is the infirmity of 
my enervating malady—the effect of 
weakness—of unstrung nerves; and 
sometimes an unbidden thought sud- 
denly crosses and subdues me, and I 
cannot restrain these foolish tears. But 
they always do me good, Horace ; and 
after the shower comes sunshine, you 
know,” and she looked up at him, a$ 
she spoke the last word, with still 
dewy eyes and a faintly brightening 
smile, that beautifully illusttated her 
simple metaphor. But the humid ray 
scarcely broke out into cloudless sun- 
shine, though she recovered perfect 
terenity, and would not listen for a 
Moment to Vernon’s reiterated, but 
rather fainter proposition, of wholly 
relinquishing his intended excursion, 
‘““ Remember,” said he, as they stood 
together in the Cottage porch, just be- 
fore he left her that evening—“ Re- 
member, Milly, I am to take away 
with me one of those ebon locks. If 
it is not ready for me to-morrow, I 
shall cut it off myself. I wish I had 
eg picture, Milly !”—* I wish you 
ad, dear Horace,” she quickly an- 
swered; “ I have often wished it 
lately—I should like you to have it; 
but there is my father’s, that will be 
yours, Horace ; and it is so like me, 
you know, you will never look upon 
it without thinking of me.” —“ With- 
out thinking of you, Milly? Shall I 
not have yourself, your own dear li- 
ving self, as well as that precious pice 
ture we shall so often look upon to- 
gether ?”—** But, dearest Horace, if 
it should be otherwise, if that picture 
only should become yours, place it 
somewhere where you may see it often 
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when you aré alone and in your quiet 
hours of setious thought. But do not 
look so very Serious now—I spoke but 
of an ‘ éf,’ 4 passing thought. Toa 
thorrow I shall snd you away Cheer 
fully.”—* If you do not; Milly, here 
I remain, be sure. A word would 
keep me—only half a word. Speak it, 
beloved ! I almost wish you would.” 
But she spoke not, and, bidding her 
an affectionate farewell for the night, 
he was turning to depart, but lingered 
yet a moment t6 point out to her a 
sinall white rosebud, which promised 
yet to blossom in its sheltered corner. 
* Took, Milly,” he said, ‘* The last 
rose of summer.’ Your favourite rose 
will yield you yet one blossom. Be- 
fore it is full-blown, I will be here 
to pluck and place it in your bosom.” 
Words lightly spoken sometimes sink 
deeply into loving hearts, especially 
under cireumstances such as Milli- 
cent’s, where physical causes acted 
morbidly upon a mental system, by 
nature sensitive, and perhaps not 
wholly free from a taint of supersti- 
tious weakness. From that hour the 
rose became her calendar, and she 
watched its unfolding leaves, as if their 


perfect expansion was to be the crisis 
of her fate. 

_ By what means, or under what pre- 
tences Lady Octavia had succeeded in 
obtaining for Vernon an invitation to 
accompany Dr Hartop and herself to 
Exeter, matters little to the reader of 


this story. The success of her lady- 
ship’s mancuvres has been sufficient- 
ly illustrated by the preceding conver. 
sation. The day that intervened be- 
fore that of his departure being Sun- 
da , Ma was detained from re 
ottage during a great portion of it 
by hie clerical duces Then his as- 
sistance was required at the Reetory in 
packing up certain portfolios, albums, 
and various nicknackeriés, not to be 
safely intrusted even to the invalu- 
able Jenkitis, so that, although he con- 
trived to look in two or three times 
upon Millicent, each visit was but for 
a few hurried minutes, the last brief- 
est of all. And well for her that it 
was so, for though she had successfully 
struggled through the day to maintain 
a semblance of cheerful composure, 
and had indeed eeey reasoned her- 
self out of what she meekly account. 
unreasonable disquietude ; as even- 

ing drew on, the mental excitement 
subsided, her spirits seemed to ebb 
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away with the departing daylight, and 
she felt as if they watild harily hold 
out “ to speed the patting friend” with 
that cheerful firewell with which she 
had promised to dismiss him. Vernon 
also had his reasons fot brief leave- 
taking ; but his adieus, though fondly 
affectionate, were more than cheerful, 
hurried over with a voluble gaiety, 
and an exuberance of spirits that seem- 
ed hardly natural. ‘‘ Till Satutday, 
dearest !” were his parting words, and 
before Millicent’s long-restrained feel- 
ings had broken out into one chokin 
sob, before the brimming tears had 
forced their way over her aching eye- 
lids, he was out of sight and out of 
hearing, though the garden-gate still 
vibrated with the swing which had 
closed it behind him. And the lock 
of raven hair; which was to be his 
** talisman,” which Millicent had not 
neglected to make ready as he had 
enjoined her, though with womanly 
coyness (womanly fecling rather) she 
had hesitated to give it unclaimed— 
He was gone, and had forgotten to 
claim it. 

The middle of the third week, from 
the day of Vernon’s farewell to Milli- 
cent, found him still at Exeter. Shall 
we tell how the time crept at Sea 
Vale in his absence? or how it had 
flown with him in that world of no« 
velty to which he found himself trans- 

orted ? or shall we count over, link 
by link, “ the chain of untoward cir- 
cumstances” (so he wrote of them to 
Millicent) which had caused him to 

rolong his absence from her so long 
lesen the term he had pledged him- 
self to at parting? Alas! it is but too 
easy to picture to one’s self the feel- 
ings of the lonely invalid—the first 
sharp pang of disappointment—the 
sickness of hope deferred—the sink- 
ing of the spirit into utter hopeless- 
ness. And it would be tedious and 
distasteful to enumerate all the frivo~ 
lous excuses alleged by Vernon for 
his continuance at Exeter, excuses 
which, for a time, however, were more 
indulgently admitted by the generous, 
unsuspicious Millicent, than satisfac- 
tory to his own heart and slumbering, 
though not seared, conscience. Yet 
he had partly succeeded in stilling, 
though not stunning, the inward ac- 
cuser. ‘ Millicent’s first letter had 
been cheerfully and cheeringly writ~ 
ten. She was undoubtedly well—so 
well, that a few days, more or less—” 
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But it was easier to drive away re- 
flection altogether than, by resorting 
to it, to acquire perfect self-justifica- 
tion—so he fled from himself and his 
own thoughts to the siren, in whose 
charmed presence all but his own 
captivations were forgotten. Lady Oc- 
tavia’s attractions had not, however, 
achieved, unaided, the triumph over 
Vernon’s best resolves—it might well 
be said over his best principles; and 
still their power had extended over 
his imagination only, leaving his heart 
true to its first affection, if true that 
preference may be called, which, when 
put to the test, will sacrifice no selfish 
gratification, no unworthy vanity, to 
the peace and welfare of its ostensible 
object. Every thing combined with 
her ladyship’s witchery to complete 
Vernon’smental intoxication. A whirl 
of dissipation, consequent on the pro- 
vincial gathering for the Musical Fes- 
tival, of which Lady Octavia conde- 
scended to be the presiding deity, no 
other high-born or fashionable beauty 
being at hand to dispute her pre-emi- 
nence. The marked favour with which 
he was publicly distinguished by this 
goddess, the admired of all eyes—the 
envy of many, and the general notice 
and consideration it obtained for him, 
and the still more dangerous influence 
of her seductive sweetness and varied 
powers of charming, in those frequent 
téte-d-tétes which she had anticipated 
with so much sagacious prescience “ in 
antique bay windows and shadowy 
cloisters”—the perpetual excitement of 
music, of dancing, of novelty, where 
all was new to him,—every thing con- 
spired, together with Lady Octavia’s 
arts and the weak points of Vernon’s 
character, to complete that intoxica- 
tion which was at its height about the 
time (the third week of his stay at 
Exeter), when, in pursuance of our 
task as a faithful chronicler, we must 
resume a more circumstantial detail, 
though still as brief as may be, of his 
further progress. 

In the miscellaneous assemblage 
drawn together by the music meet- 
ing, Lady Octavia’s discriminating 
survey had found in the male part of 
it no individual so qualified to do cre- 
dit to her taste and patronage as the 
handsome, and interesting, and really 
re Vernon ; and so interesting 
did he become, in the daily increa- 


sing intimacy of familiar intercourse, 
so rapidly developed under her lady- 
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ship’s fostering encouragement, were 
his latent capabilities for ‘“ better 
things,” as she was pleased to express 
herself; and to such advantage did 
he appear rong | all surrounding come. 
petitors, that had the fair Octavia 
been of those with whom 


“ Un peu d’amour, un peu de soin, 
Mene souvent le ceeur bien loin,” 


there is no saying how far beyond its 
original design ‘‘ le roman d’un jour” 
might have extended. But her lady- 
ship’s heart, not composed in the first 
instance of very sensitive atoms, had 
been laid to harden so effectually in 
the petrifying spring of fashionable 
education, as to have become proof to 
** Cupid’s best arrow, with the golden 
head,” if not shot from the vantage 
ground of a broad parchment field, 
cabalistically endorsed with the word 
** settlement ;” and having achieved 
her vowed triumph, by “‘ fooling Ver- 
non to the top of his bent,” she began 
to suspect the pastime had been suffi- 
ciently prolonged, and that if the de- 
lirium she had worked up to a crisis 
were not timely checked, she might 
find herself publicly committed, in a 
way that would not only militate 
against her own serious views, but 
probably come to the knowledge of 
Dr Hartop, and incur his severe dis- 
pleasure. Lady Octavia was far too 
well-bred to give the cut direct to 
any body, and too “ good-hearted” to 
inflict more than unavoidable morti- 
fication on a person, for whom, as she 
expressed herself to the confidential 
Jenkins, she should always retain a 
compassionate interest. But while 
she was meditating how to “ whistle 
him softly down the wind,” Fate stept 
in to her assistance in the shape of an 
old acquaintance, who very unexpect- 
a made his appearance at Exeter 
with a party of friends, with whom 
he was on a shooting excursion. Lord 
George Amersham was one of those 
persons, who, without being very 
young, very handsome, very clever, 
at all wealthy, or in any way “a 
marrying man,” had, by some necro- 
mancy, so established his supremacy 
in all matters of taste and ton, that 
his notice was distinction, and his fa- 
vour fame. No wonder that suffrage 
so important was briguée by all fe 
male aspirants for fashionable ascend 
ency ; and Lady Octavia had been so 
fortunate as to obtain it on her first 
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coming out. The appearance of such 
a star in the provincial hemisphere, 
to which she was condemned pro tem- 
pore, would at all times have been 
hailed by the lovely exile as an espe- 
_ cial mercy, but, “ under existing cir- 
cumstances,” (to use the diplomatic 
phrase, ) she esteemed it quite provi-« 
dential, as nothing now could be so 
easy and co natural as the transfer of 
her attention from Vernon to her old 
acquaintance. 

The former was soon made sensible 
of the change, though at first more 
surprised and perplexed at it, than 
aware of the systematic alteration of 
Lady Octavia’s deportment. But his 
obtuse perceptions were soon to be 
sufficiently enlightened. A subscrip- 
tion ball, which was to take place on 
the second night of Lord George’s 
stay at Exeter, was also to be honour 
ed by the presence and patronage of 
Lady Octavia Falkland and her party, 
including the noble: sportsman and 
his friends—Vernon as a matter of 
course—Doctor Hartop as a matter of 
necessity—and as one of convenience, 
a deaf and purblind old lady, the re- 
lict of a deceased canon, who made 
herself useful in a twofold capacity 
—ostensibly as Lady Octavia’s cha- 
peron, aud veritably as an unwearied 
sitter-out of (she could not be called 
a listener to) Dr Hartop’s long stories, 
and an established member of his se- 
lect whist set. This party had dined 
at the Rectory, and Lord George’s 
rank having of course entitled him 
to conduct Lady Octavia to the eat- 
ing room, and take his seat beside her, 
it was equally a matter of course, 
(the other guests being also men of 
pretensions, if not of rank,) that the 
bottom of the table and the deaf old 
lady, who had been duly marshalled 
out by the Doctor, should fall to the 
lot of Vernon, whose proximity to the 
door, however, secured him the office 
of holding it open for the ladies when 
they should pass to the drawing-room. 
But just at that moment, Lady Oc- 
tavia, actuated perhaps by some com- 
punctious consciousness that her at- 
tentions had been too entirely en- 
grossed during dinner by her neigh- 
bours at the upper end of the table, 
was seized by a fit of such extraor- 
dinary cordiality towards the canon’s 
- deaf relict, that she passed her fair 
arm with affectionate familiarity with- 
in that of the worthy old lady, and 
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began whispering something in the 
lappets of her cap, which lasted till 
they reached the stairfoot, and the 
dining-room door had closed behind 
them. Lord George and two of the 
other gentlemen accompanied Dr Har« 
top and the ladies to the ball-room 
in the Doctor and Mrs Buzby’s care 
riages. The third walked thither with 
Vernon, and when they entered the 
Assembly-room, Lady Octavia was 
already dancing with one of Lord 
George’s friends. When her partner, 
after the set was over, had conducted 
her to a seat, Vernon drew near, with 
the hope (expectation it would have 
been a few nights previous) of en- 
gaging her for the next quadrille. But 
she was still engrossed by her part- 
ner, and the others of Lord George’s 
party,—himself having comfortably 
established himself on the best half 
of the sofa, of which she occupied a 
corner, entrenched behind two of the 
entlemen, who were conversing with 
er ; so that Vernon could only proffer 
his request, by speaking it across Lord 
George, so audibly, as to make him 
colour at the sound of his own voice, 
with a painful consciousness of awk- 
ward embarrassment, which was not 
diminished by perceiving that his 
words were wasted ‘‘ on the desert 
air,” at least that they had only drawn 
on him a grave stare from Lord 
George, and the eyes of many sur- 
rounding loungers, though the Lady 
Octavia’s were perversely fixed in an 
opposite direction, and she appeared 
ectly unconscious, not only of his 
address, but of his vicinity. Just then 
a space was cleared for waltzing—the 
magic sounds: set twenty pairs of te- 
totums in rotatory motion, and Lord 
George, who “ never danced,” lan- 
guidly, and with apparent effort, rou- 
sed himself from his recumbent pos- 
ture, and, to thenosmallamazementof 
Vernon’s unsophisticated mind, with 
out addressing a word to Lady Oc 
tavia, or farther ascertaining her con- 
sent, than by passing one arm round 
her slender waist as she arose from 
the sofa, whirled her off, seemingly 
‘¢ nothing loath,” into the giddy circle. 
Vernon was suddenly sensible of a 
vehement longing to breathe the fresh 
air, and contemplate the beautiful 
moonshine. We cannot exactly pro- 
nounce how long he indulged in so- 
litary meditation ; but when he re- 
entered the ball-room, the waltz was 
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over—an after set of quadrilles just 
finished, and the dancers were crowd- 
ing about the refreshment tables. 

Vernon mechanically mingled with 
the throng, ahd in a few minutes 
found himself very undesignedly post- 
éd behind Lady Octavia and Lord 
George, who was supplying her with 
ice and sherbet, and finishing some 
spéech of “infinite humour,” at which 
her ladyship was laughing as heartily 
as it was admissible that lips polite 
should laugh. ‘“ Now really, my 
lord ! you are too severe,” murmured 
those lovely lips between the spoon- 
fals of ice—‘* you are too hard upon 
my pastor fido—an excellent obliging 
creature, I assure you—really quite 
civilized, and has been infinitely use- 
ful to me in that horrid desert. No 
such ‘ Cymon’ either, as you call 
him ; and as for Iphigenia" “‘ The 
fair Octavia will not confess having 
charitabl 
her delight is to ‘ do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame.’ — But 
seriously though—this pastoral pet 
of yours—this Mister——by the by, 
what a vastly appropriate name !— 
this Mister Verdant—’—** How can 
you be so excessively absurd !” utter- 
ed the lady, convulsed with inward 
laughter at his lordship’s wit—“ you 
know his name’s Vernon ; J call him 
him ‘ Le Beau Lindor.’” 

** Le Beau Lindor” had heard quite 
enougi—backing with such inconsi- 
derate suddenness, as almost to upset 
good Mrs Buzby, and a dignitary of 
the church, in his brusque retreat— 
he left the ball-room—cleared the 
stairs at a bound—and by a progress 
almost as rapid, gained Dr Hartop’s 
residence, and the sanctuary of his 
own chamber. What were his medi- 
tations after he had shut himself with- 
in it, securing himself by turning the 
key from possible intrusion, we can- 
not nicely determine, but may fairly 
infer they were not of a very philo- 
sophic nature, from certain sounds of 
heavy and irregular footsteps-- or= 
tentous thumps and bangs, indic- 
ting the violent derangement of fur- 
niture, the opening and shutting of 
drawers, with no gentle and deliberate 
hand, and the Steaaing backwards 
and forwardsof a portmanteau ; which 
disturbance was so audible in the hall 
below, as to excite the wonder and 
curiosity of the “ liveried loungers,” 
one of whom at last tapped at the 
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visitor’s door, with a civil request; te 
know if Mr Vernon wanted any thing; 
or had rung his bell. “‘ Nothing,” was 
the short and comprehensive reply, 
in a tone which interdicted farther 
intrusion ; but all became quiet withs 
in the chamber, and by the time thé 
footman had rejoiried his fellows of 
the buttery, its solitary oecupant was 
seated in perfect stillness—a packed 
portmanteau on the floor beside him 
—his elbows propped on the table bes 
fore which he sat, and his face con- 
cealed by his two hands, upon the 
outspread palms of which rested his 
hot and throbbing temples. ‘‘ Mil- 
licent! Millicent!” were the first 
sounds that, after a spell of profound 
silence, struggled through his scarcely 
unclosed lips and half-shut teeth. 
But it seemed as if his own utterance 
of that gentle name stung him to 
agony ; for, starting back from the 
table, he flung out his arm across it 
with so much violence, as to dash off 
two or three books that had been piled 
ether, and now came to the floor 
with a noisy fall, which apparently 
aggravated Vernon’s irritable mood; 
for he spurned the volumes with a 
kick that sent them sprawling in all 
directions, but left on the spot when 
they had fallen, a letter, which, in the 
eneral dispersion, escaped from its 
iding place within one of their co- 
vers. That letter caught Vernon’s 
eye, and in a moment he was fixed, 
still, motionless, almost unbreathing 
as a statue, gazing on that small white 
square of folded paper, as if a serpent 
lay coiled before him. And’ there 
was cause—full cause and weighty— 
for that shrinking, yet fascinated gaze. 
That letter was from Sea Vale—from 
Millicent. Five days before, it had 
been placed in Vernon’s hand, and 
the seal was yet unbroken! It had 
been brought to his chamber door, 
just as he had caught up his hat and 
gloves, to attend Lady Octavia, who . 
was waiting for him in the hall, on a 
pic-nic excursion to some picturesque 
spot, in the vicinity of Exeter. He 
held the letter for half a minute—his 
hand was on the seal, and yet he felt 
at that moment that he would rather 
defer the perusal of its contents. An 
impatient summons came from a sil- 
very voice below—Vernon started— 
ave one look to the direction—one 
iss to the well-known chatacters, 
and slipt the ufiopened letter within 
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the covers of a book that lay on the 
table, to be flown to, to be read in 
undisturbed quietness, the moment 
of his return. Five days ago that 
letter had been so deposited. There 
it had remained till the present mo- 
ment, untouchéd, unread, unremem- 
bered! and Vernon, how had he pass< 
éd that interval? What were his 
feelings, when suddenly before him 
lay that riute accuser ?—* Madman 
that I have been !” he groaned aloud, 
and sinking into a chair, his tears fell 
fast on the unnerved fingers, that 
could with difficulty break open the 
seal, which had been too long invio- 
late. Millicent’s letter, which én 
closed another, ran thus:— 


** Mv pear Horace, 

** Youdesited me to open any letters 
which might arrive for you while you 
were absent. I have done so by the 
enclosed, which I forward to you im- 
mediately ; for, as you will see, it is 
one that concerns you nearly —that 
calls you to take possession of the long- 
promised living. I thank God, my deat 
Horace, that I have lived to congratu- 
late you on this event ; and I pray 
God to make it blessed to you ; and to 
bless you in your faithful service here, 
and in the reward of it hereafter. But 
this is not my only reason for pressing 
your feturn—your immediate return 
to Sea Vale, even—(was I ever before 
so selfishly exacting, Horace ? )—even 
should inclination, or any cause short 
of necessity, detain you at Exeter. You 
will soon again be at liberty to return 
thither, or to seek the society of your 
other friends, wherever they may be. 
There will be time enough for them— 
for all—but not for me, dear Horace. 
Therefore, for your ownsake more than 
mine, come,—come soon—come very 
soon, or (for I know the kindliness of 
your nature) you will afterwards re- 
proach yourself with a bitterness, the 
sting of which I shall not be permitted 
to extract, nor to soothe the only pain I 
shall ever have caused you, Horace. I 
am not so well—not nearly so well—as 
when you left me; I cannot leave my 


bed now, or sit up in it for more than 


half an hour at a time; and even the 
writing these few lines exhausts me ; 
80 you see you must come soon—ve 

very soon, if—But I need not urge it 
—I know you will be with me direct. 
ly—almost, and that I shall have time 
and strength left to thank and bless 
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and that we shall yet talk together— 
pray together—Oh, yes! and that I 
shall receive from your hands, the 
pledge of our immortal hope—of our 
certain reunion. M. A.” 


An abler, a far abler narrator that 
Iam, might weil shrink from attempt. 
ing to describe Vernon’s feelings as hé 
read this letter, or their first frantic 
ebullition after he had perused it. For 
somé moments all within him was 
anarchy and distraction. Agonies of 
remorse and terror, and images of 
death, crowded upon each other in 
hurrying confusion, like the phantas- 
magoria of a frightful dream—and his 
ears rang with an imaginary cry, ‘ Too 
late! too late !” that withered and bes 
numbed his powers of action, while a 
contrary impulse impelled them to 
promptest exertion. The latter soon 
obtained the mastery, however, and 
another glance at the date of the letter 
—that date now six days old !—acted 
electrically on the mental chaos. In 
a@ moment its jarring elements were 
reduced to comparative order, concen- 
trated in one overruling purpose. It 
was but an hour past midnight. Four 
hours rapid posting would take him to 
Sea Vale. In less than half an hour 
he was whirling on his road thither, 
as fast as fresh horses could tear over 
the ground, urged on by the relentless 
lash of a well-bribed driver ; and in 
Spite of various detentions at the se« 
veral stages, while tired post-boys were 
roused from their heavy slumbers, an 
galled cattle dragged from their short 
rest—(Oh! how interminable seemed 
every moment’s delay !)—in spite of 
these and other trifling hinderances, 
he reached the hill-top that overlook- 
ed Sea Vale before the stars began to 
‘* pale their ineffectual fires” in the 
uncertain dawn of a dull, cheerless 
October morning. The village below 
was distinguishable only as a black 
shapeless mass, lying in the deep sha~ 
dows of the surrounding hills. Only 
one twinkling light gleamed at its ene 
trance, from the lamp-post of the sin- 
gle inn ; yet Vernon strained his eyes 
through the darkness, on—on—to- 
wards the more distant dwellings, till 
he fancied he could descry the well- 
known gable—the tall round chim- 
ney—the two shadowing elms—amon 
the confused and indefinite outline o 
trees and buildings. 
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It was but imagination—the rapid 
portraiture of memory ; but his heart 
beat quicker at the fancied sight, and 
leaping from the carriage, he left it to 
pursue its more leisurely way towards 
the inn-yard, and rushing down the 
remainder of the declivity, sprung over 
a stile into a meadow-path, which 
would take him, bya shortcut through 
a field or two, into the green lane, the 
back way to the Cottage. That way 
was so anger to him, that, to - 
eye, every object was as recognizable 
by that dim light—that “ darkness vi- 
sible”’—as it would have been at noon- 
day 3; and what emotions—what re- 
collections—pressed upon him, as he 
leapt the last gate into the bower 
lane—as he trode once more its soft 
greensward, now thickly strewn wit 
a rustling carpet of autumnal leaves— 
as he passed the grey spectral-looking 
stems of the two old thorns at the 
corner of the garden hedge! And as 
he pursued his way along that me- 
morable path, every and each one 
of those inanimate uncertain shapes 
stood out with ghastly distinctness 
to his mind’s eye, and he gazed on 
them with such intensity of vision, 
as if he could have read; in the as- 

t of those senseless things, some 
intimation of the nature of that dread 
certainty, which, nevertheless, as the 
decisive moment drew near, he shrank 
from ascertaining. As the Cottage 
really became visible, and a patch of 
its white walls now and then discern- 
ible through the leafless fence, a cold 
shuddering ran through his whole 
frame, and he stopt abruptly, as if an 
unseen hand had checked his progress. 
All was darkness on that side the Cot- 
tage. No light from within streamed 
through either of the small lattices— 
but only Nora’s sleeping room lay 
that way. Millicent’s—the sick cham- 
ber, opened to the front. Was it still 
only the chamber of sickness? Alas! 
that miserable hope! But it was the 
more dreadful doubt that still delayed 
Vernon’s onward steps—that seemed 
to stagnate the very current of his 
blood, so deadly was the weight and 
sickness that hung about his heart. 
A minute more—he had only to turn 
the corner of that small dwelling—to 
cast up one look at the well-known 
window, and suspense would termi- 
nate ; for surely, he said within him- 
self, a light would beam from that 
chamber if life were there —“ if 
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life !”—and then the unhappy man 
shudderingly repeated — “ Six days! 
—six days! and she was dying!” But 
the agony of that remembrance nerved 
him to desperate resolve, and rush 
ing forward, in another moment he 
stood facing the chamber window. 
There was light within !—* then life!” 
was the rapid overpowering conclu- 
sion, and suddenly all strength for- 
sook him—the young and vigorous 
frame felt feeble as infan¢y, and tears 
—dquiet tears, rolled fast down his 
agitated face, as, leaning for support 
against one of the old elm-trees, he 
continued to gaze earnestly, with feel- 
ings of unutterable gratitude, on that 
pale star of comfort. The light was 
very pale and feeble, (true emblem, 
alas! of his most sanguine hope, ) for 
that of the grey dawn began to con- 
tend with the waning watch light, and 
to give distinctness ‘to the near exter- 
nal objects. A muslin blind was drawn 
within the lattice; but through its 
thin texture, Vernon could discern the 
white curtains of the bed, and at the 
other end of thechamber a high brack- 
et, on which stood the night-lamp, be- 
fore a large china vase which Millicent 
had always been wont to keep reple- 
nished with flowers or evergreens. 

To what trifles (as drowning crea- 
tures cling to straws) will the miser- 
able, the almost hopeless, cling for 
consolation ! Vernon's heart beat more 
equally—his breath came freer—at 
sightof that insignificant object, for the 
vase was filled with verdure. Were the 
boughs fresh or withered? He drove 
away the officious suggestion, for his 
soul yearned for the faintest shadow 
of comfort. If not her hand, Nora’s 
had filled the vase. The dear one 
herself, therefore, must still be sus- 
ceptible of pleasure from objects which 
would cease to interest the dying. 
Was it yet possible? But thoug 
Hope’s passing whisper was eagerly 
caught at, Vernon dared not dwell 
upon its soothing sweetness. He dared 
not anticipate—he dared not think— 
and now he would have given worlds 
to exchange that terrible stillness 
which yet pervaded all things—that 
bodily inaction to which he was con- 
demned, for the universal stir of hu- 
man life,and some occasion thatshould 
call upon him for violent corporeal 
Any thing, every thin 
would have been welcome, whi 
might have afforded scope for the ner 
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yous restlessness that now agitated his 
whole frame to expend itself, or have 
gained the slightest relief—the most 
transient diversion of thought—for the 
mental fever, which increased with 
every lingering moment of suspense. 
But as yet, except the expiring gleam 
of that pale watchlight, no sign or 
sound of life was seen or heard with- 
in the Cottage ; and without, so pro« 
found and deathlike was the hush of 
nature, that Vernon could have fan« 
cied its mighty pulses had stood still, 
or beat only in his own throbbing 
arteries. 
‘ The gloomy daybreak advanced so 
tardily, that none but quite near ob- 
jects were yet visible, through the sea 
of white unwholesome vapour. that 
how seemed melting into drizzling 
rain—now condensing itself into a 
solid wall around the Cottage, and a 
few yards of its small territory. The 
dank moisture clung like transparent 
glue to the bare leafless branches of 
the deciduous trees, and collecting in- 
to large globules at their extremities, 
on the heavy drooping heads of the 
dark evergreens, and along the Cottage 
eaves, dropt to the ground with sullen 
plashes, dismally breaking at inter- 
vals the otherwise universal silence. 
Vernon still watched the casement 
of that little chamber, within whose 
walls his all of earthly interest—his 
hopes—his fears—his very being, hung 
suspended upona dread uncertainty—a 
flitting life—a fluttering breath, per- 
haps at that very moment passing away 
forever. All hitherto had remained 
quietin the chamber. Suddenly a figure 
passcd slowly across, between the cur- 
tained window and the bed’s foot--a 
tall dark figure, that could be only 
Nora’s. It was stationary for a mo- 
ment before the lamp, which, as day 
advanced, had condensed its pale rays 
into asmall red globeof flame, and that 
dying spark was gone, when the tall 
form moved away from the spot where 
it had been, and advanced towards the 
window, which was partially unclosed, 
and a wrinkled hand and arm put 
forth from beneath the still drawn 
blind to secure the lattice. “ And the 
morning air so cold and damp to 
breathe on that dear sufferer! Could 
Nora be so incautious?” And Ver- 
non advanced his hand unconsciously, 
as if to close the casement. But he 
Was unnoticed from thence, and the 
female form receded. - 
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** Now then,” thought Vernon, 
** now, in a minute I shall know m 
fate,”—and proding steeiihily theoughh 
the little gate (for he did not wish his 
footsteps to be heard in the sick-cham- 
ber,) he advanced close to the house, 
of which the front door was still fast, 
and the lower shutters unopened. 
Awhile he stood beneath the porch, 
listening for the approach of some one 
from within, to whom he might make 
cautious application for admittance ; 
but soon, impatientof fruitless waiting, 
he moved away to steal round the cor- 
ner of the cottage and seek admittance 
at the back entrance. As he stept 
guardedly from the porch, his eyes 
glanced on a large white rose-tree that 
grew beside it, and, struck with sud- 
den recollection, he stopped to look 
sorrowfully on the well-known shrub. 
There were yet a few yellow leaves 
upon the straggling branches, and 
many ripening berries, indicating the 
past profuseness of its summer bloom. 
But from the stem on which Vernon’s 
eyes were riveted with painful inte- 
rest, the flower-sprig he looked for 
had been recently cut off. ‘“ The last 
rose of summer,” had not been left to 
wither on its stalk, though the hand 
was far away that should have stuck 
the late blossom in Millicent’s bosom. 
Just as Vernon turned the corner of 
the building, he heard the withdrawing 
of a bolt from the kitchen door, and as 
it slowly opened, he was moving for- 
ward with nervous precipitation, when 
the sight of a stranger startled him for 
a moment from his purpose, and before 
he had time to recover himself and 
accost her, the young girl ing a 
milking stool alk pail was already half 
way down the garden walk in her way 
to the field pad cow-shed. A word— 


the slightest sound would have reached 
and recalled her, but Vernon shudder- 
ed, and was silent. Again—as the de. 
cisive moment drew near, he shrunk 
from certainty—especially from a 


stranger's lips. He would seek Nora— 
he would learn his fate from her. Soa, 
suffering the young girl to pass on out 
of sight, he gently pushed open the 
door which she had left ajar, and stole 
noiselessly into the kitchen. Its com- 
fortless disordered state sadly contrast- 
ed the beautiful neatness and arrange 
ment, — aro wont in happier 
days to distinguish poor Nora’s - 
liar territory. The hearth was Reid 
with ashes of long accumulation, and 
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the embers of a fire that had evidently 
burnt all night still emitted a feeble 
warmth, and dull red light from the 
lower bars of the grate, to which the 
had sunk far beneath the trivet an 
large black kettle, from which issued 
no cheerful morning sound of bub- 
bling water. Unwashed tea things, 
with fragments of bread, butter, and 
cheese, and an end of tallow candle 
turned down into the pos of grease 
which had accumulated in the deep 
tin candlestick, were huddled together 
on the slopped and soiled little round 
table, that it had been Nora’s pride to 
keep bright and polished as a looking. 
glass. Scattered plates and cups, a 
waiter, with cut and squeezed lemon, 
and other evidences of late attendance 
on a sick room, were all noted by Vers 
non with deepest interest ; and if the 
survey relieved him of his worst fears, 
he sighed heavily at thoughts of the 
best he had to anticipate. A glass 
half filled with lemonade stood on a 
salver on the dresser; he raised, and 
put it tohis lips, (for perhaps hers had 
recently touched its brim,) and as he 
did so, called to mind her affecting de- 
sire to receive from his hand another 
cup, which now he might be so soon 
called on to present to her. “If it 
must be—strengthen me for the task, 
oh God!” was the inward ejaculation 
of a heart that could yet scarcely bring 
itself to add, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
Still Nora appeared not, and rea- 
sonably concluding that, leaving the 
young char- woman to attend to house- 
old concerns, she had kept her station 
in the sick chamber, he stole from the 
kitchen along the matted passage to- 
wards the staircase—but the door of 
the little parlour being open he me- 
chanically stopped atit. The shutters 
had been removed since he looked at 
the windows from without, and now 
the formal arrangement of the furni- 
ture—the cold, dreary, uninhabited 
look of the once cheerful little sitting 
room, struck him forcibly, with a more 
painful sense of change, than even the 
unwonted disorder of r Nora's 
kitchen. As he stood on the threshold 
in mournful contemplation, a shrill 
sound, (one of discordant loudness to 
his morbidly sensitive ear) brake the 
deep silence. It was the awaking note 
of Millicent’s canary bird, whose cage 
hung near the window—and as the 
litile creature began to plume itself on 
the perch, and pour out @ more sus- 
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tained matin in its innocent joy, Ver. 
non looked reproachfully at the un. 
conscious favourite. But his attention 
was soon directed to other objects— 
(all to him how eloquent !) and at last 
it rested on a vacant spot on the wall 
opposite.. He started at perceiving 
that Colonel Aboyne’s picture, which 
used to hang there, had been remoyed 
but only as it seemed to a table in the 
middle of the room, on which lay 
framed picture together with a white 
aper parcel, which was placed u 
its glazed surface. Vernon felt as it 
the whole current of his blood rushed 
suddenly to the heart and brain. A 
moment he stood gazing as if spell, 
beund—then, with one desperate im- 
pulse sprang forward, caught up the 
parcel—ascertained that the portrait 
beneath was indeed his friend’s—hig 
promised legacy! and tore open the 
paper, which was superscribed in faint 
and uneven characters, “ For my dear 
Horace.” Franticly he tore it open— 
but one glance at its contents, and his 
fingers relaxed their hold—his sight 
became dizzy, and he reeled back fo 
supportagainst thewall. What baleful 
aspect had paralyzed him thus? That 
only of a withered rose, and a long 
lock of glossy raven hair. 

In some minds—(happily constitu. 
ted are those !)—how indigenous— 
how indestructible—how elastic is 
hope! After a while it faintly revived 
in Vernon’s bosom, from the seeming 
annihilation that succeeded that suds 
den shock. But feeble indeed wag 
the reviving struggle—an expiring efs 
fort! a last stand against despair 
Almost the worst was known. But sti 
a possibility remained, the thought of 
which perhaps helped to nerve Ver, 
non’s resolve to know al/ immediately. 
Without farther pause or deliberation, 
but still with noiseless footsteps, he 
ran up the short flight of stairs that 
led to Millicent’s sleeping room— 
and, with cautious tread, and held-ix 
breath, stole to the half-open door, 
All within was profound stillness— 
and he stopped on the threshold to 
listen, and to send forward one fearful 
glance. The white curtains of the bed 
were close drawn on the side towardg 
him, as he steod still half behind the 
door—but he fancied—surely it wag 
not fancy—that there wag a stir of life 
—of breath—a gentle and scarce pets 
ceptible rustling—as if some one 
moved. His heart beat quicker, as he 
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advanced a step onward, and then be- 
held Nora seated in a high-backed 
chair at the farther corner of the bed’s 
foot, towards which her face was 
turned, and her eyes fixed in the di- 
rection of the pillows, with that solemn 
and profound interest, with which we 
watch the slumbers of those who are 
“ sick even unto death.” But apparent- 
ly, she had only desisted for a moment 
from an employment, the nature of 
which, Vernon's first glance eagerly 
detected. Her fingers still held the 
strings of one of Millicent’s plain 
morning caps—(he knew it well) the 
broad hems of which she had been run- 
ning and crimping with accurate neat- 
ness, and across her knees and the arm 
of the chair, lay a long white dressing- 
gown. Was there not evidence of 
life in those provident preparations? 
He began to fear—Oh blessed fear ! 
—that he might disturb the dear one’s 
slumbers, should his unexpected ap- 
pearance too suddenly startle her faith- 
ful nurse—whose strongly marked 
countenance, told a fearful tale to Ver- 
non, of all she had lately undergone. 
But just as he was shrinking back from 
the chamber, her eyes slowly return- 
ing from this mournful contemplation 
to her suspended task, caught sight of 
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his receding figure—and strangel 
was she affected by the sauerited. 
No word—no exclamation or sound 
escaped her lips ;—nor did she move 
from her chair—nor otherwise testify 
her consciousness of his eh re | 
presence, than by drawing up her tall 
gaunt figure, as she sat erect and 
rigid, to its utmost dimensions, and fix- 
ing on him her large dilating ey 
with a ghastly undefinableness of ex- 
pression, which chilled his very heart's 
lood, though he had no power to 
withdraw his own from the unnatural 
fascination—and when, after a few 
seconds of that wordless communion 
she arose slowly, and standing still 
and upright on the same spot, with- 
out one feature relaxing from its ‘mh 





fixedness, heckoned him forward wit 
one hand, while with the forefinger o 
the other she pointed to the bed’s 
head, he obeyed mechanically—almost 
dhcohsciously —til he felt the grasp 
of that cold bony hand, and following 
with his eyes the direction of her points 
ing finger, beheld—all that was still 
mortal of Millicent Aboyne. The im- 
mortal spirit had ascended to Him, 
‘* with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” . 





THE DUKE DE ROVIGO AND CO. 


Time was when fashion, under the 
mask of patriotism, required every 
British subject, upon pain of being 
black- balled as a Jacobin and Atheist, 
to believe Napoleon Bonaparte a cow- 
ard, a madman, and prety nearly an 
idiot, raised, solely by some unac- 
countable revolution of the blind 

oddess’s wheel, from the rank of a 
orsican sub-lieutenant of artillery to 
that of Emperor of France, and de 
facto Autocrate of Europe—England 
only excepted. How far this admi- 
rable appreciation of a mighty ruler 
and formidable conqueror may haye 
been aqrerable to the thousand and one 
gepers s whom he scattered like chaff 
fore the wind—whether they were 
mortified at discovering how little ta- 
lent and valour had been requisite for 


their overthrow, or consoled by being 
thus provided with a scape-goat in 
the shape of the false housewife Fors 
tune—it is no business of ours to en- 
quire. But if the more or less of -dis- 
grace attached to defeat affect not us, 
the brightness of our warriors’ laurels 
concernsus nearly ; and we learn, from 
the Spanish epic poet, Ercilla, that 
the glory of the victor is always pro- 

rtionate to that of the vanquished.* 
We could wish that those worthy per- 
sons who betrayed the extravagance of 
their terror, by their virulent denials 
of the abilities they dreaded, had stu- 
died Ercilla’s aphorism, or shall we 
say, truism ? They would then perhaps 
not have paid so bad a component to 
our own great Captain, and the gal- 
lant hest with which he successively 





* Pues no es el Vencedor mas estimado 
De aquello en que Vencido es reputado, 


Anaucana, Canto J, 
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foiled every celebrated French .Mar- 
shal, even “l'enfant gatédela Victoire,” 
Massena, and finally defeated their re- 
doubted master himself, as to esteem 
all those antagonists absolutely con- 
temptible. These, however, were the 
absurdities of bygone days. With our 
terrors, our virulence subsided ; and it 
must be confessed, that with every. 
discomfiture of the French armies, the 
skill and courage of the French gene- 
rals and their Emperor rose in the opi- 
nion of our countrymen. If the de- 
tractors of the Emperor Napoleon are 
not much better satisfied than his ad- 
mirers with Sir Walter Scott’s fair es- 
timate of his prodigious genius, and 
recklessly insatiate ambition, theindig- 
nation of the former party is wonder- 
fully softened from what it would 
have been a few years ago, and it is 
the wrath of the Bonapartists that 
blazes fearfully against the impartial 
biographer. 

No libel is so galling as the truth. 
It is therefore oa natural, that those 
who disregarded, or perhaps laughed 
at, the silly abuse of which we have 
spoken, should now be aroused to li- 
terary battle. That Louis Bonaparte, 
bitterly as he is reproached with fra- 
ternal ingratitude by Savary, should 
break a lance in the cause of his dead 
brother, is more than natura]l,—it is 
very amiable, considering the various 
causes of dissatisfaction given by that 
imperial and imperious brother to.the 
Ex-King of Holland ; and.we would 
willingly leave his ci-devant Majes- 
ty’s somewhat insignificant pamphlet 
unmolested. Even the artful misre- 
presentations of the abler and less ho- 
nest Duke of Rovigo, we feel no pre- 
disposition tocriticize. We expected to 
find the said Duke’s book a justifica- 
tion of his master ; and his exculpatory 
exertions, if inspired by titude, are 
‘so far commendable. That it should, 
at the same time, be a vindication of 
Savary, Duke of Rovigo, aid-de-camp, 
and minister of police,—lion’s jackal 
as, notwithstanding his vehement de- 
nials, he shews himself—was a thing 
of course; and if his statements and 
arguments have sometimes disturbed 
our critical gravity with a hearty fit of 
laughter, and sometimes lulled us to 
repose, we are bound rather to thank 
than to censure him, for the equally 
salutary cachinnatory convulsion and 
restorative slumber. Moreover, the 
greater number of the points he en- 
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deavours to establish possess little in- 
terest, save as matters of curiosity. If 
Savary would make Talleyrand rese 
ponsible for even those acts of aggres. 
sion, his opposition to which he was 
generally believed to have proved by 
his resignation of office, it is nothing 
to us, whatever we may think of an 
ambition, so disinterestedly unprinci- 
pled—the very beau ideal of ambition 
—as is thereby ascribed to the Prince 
of Benevento. It is altogether the affair 
of the ex-statesman and ex-police. 
man, and we could be well content to 
let them settle it at their leisure. As 
little should we concern ourselves to 
ascertain. whether Fouché were, as 
the world has hitherto esteemed him, 
a clever rogue, or no more than a kna- 
vish simpleton,—the dupe of every. 
mortal who had any interest in outwit. 
ting him. Neither are we called upon 
to try the cause at issue between Sava- 
ryand Mademoiselle Ducrest, whether 
Napoleon and Josephine were united 
by a religious ceremony, or only by 
the Revolutionary civil form. Our opi- 
nion, we may nevertheless cbserve, 
inclines to the lady’s side, both because 
the Pope could not, without a total 
abandonment of self-respect, omit to 
desire, as she states him to have done, 
that the woman whom he, as head of 
the Catholic church, was about to 
crown Empress, should be a wife ac- 
cording to the rules of that church, 
and because the refusal of the Cardi- 
nals to assist at Napoleon’s second 
marriage with Marie Louise, so an- 
grily recorded by Savary himself, 
shews the sense of the Catholic 
church concerning the sanctity and 
regularity of his first marriage to Jo- 
sephine. Of a similarly amusing and 
harmless character are the minister of 
police’s attempts to demonstrate, from 
the Emperor’s dislike to seeing Jose- 
phine’s tears, that his fond attachment 
to her rendered their divorce a heroic 
sacrifice of his own feelings, as much 


as of hers, to the public interest. Let © 


us not, however, be misunderstood. 
We are not following the course we 
began by reprobating. We do not con- 
sider Bonaparte as a monster destitute 
of all human affections and sympathy. 
We have no doubt that it was very 
disagreeable, very painful to him, to 
tell the wedded partner of his fortunes, 
with whom he had lived happily for 
fifteen years, that she was to te his 
wife no longer. We have no doubt 
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that he was grieved by her anguish, 
and would have rejoiced could he have 
obtained the object of his wishes with- 
out paying the price. But this does 
not quite amount to our vulgar Eng- 
lish notion of nuptial love ; and we 
besides entertain as little doubt that he 
very decidedly preferred a young and 
blooming virgin of the imperial house 
of Austria, to the somewhat elderly, 
and not altogether spotless, Dowager 
Beauharnois. Savary’s own descrip- 
tion of the Emperor’s impatience for 
the arrival of his princess-bride agrees 
better with what he had previously 
told us respecting Napoleon’s infideli- 
ties, of the heart as well as of the sen- 
ses, to Josephine, than with the sub- 
sequent fancy-piece of imperio-con- 
jugal affliction at the divorce he was 
pleased to think inevitable. 

As we have said, none of these co- 
mical things would have tempted us 
to lay down the thick but diverting 
volumes that contain them, and take 
up the pen for their refutation. We 
should, perhaps, equally have suffered 
another misrepresentation, although 
of a more serious description, to re« 
main uncorrected. But. having, for 
reasons which we shall forthwith ex- 
plain, thought proper to notice the fa- 
vourite aide-de-camp’s lucubrations, 
so base a perversion of truth to-the 
purposes of falsehood must not escape 
our attention. Every body who knows 
any thing of the history of the last 
thirty years, knows that the negotia- 
tion which Mr Fox, as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, carried on 
with France, originated in his com- 
municating to the French Government 
& proposal made to him for the assas- 
sination of the French Emperor. Now 
the Duke of Rovigo mentions this 
communication, as if it referred to a 
proposal made to Mr Pitt, with which 
Mr Fox had accidentally become ac- 
quainted ; and omits it altogether in 
his account of the beginning of the 
hegotiation in 1806. Jt would be an 
insult alike to the character of the 
British nation and to the memory of 
William Pitt, further to answer such 
an insinuated charge of murder. We 
cannot, however, but observe, that to 
our certain knowledge, Mr Fox, when 
in Paris, during the peace of Amiens, 
warmly vindicated his great rival from 
First Consul’s open accusation of 
ving been privy to the Infernal Ma- 
» and other attempts upon his 
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life ;—~a circumstance which could 
hardly be unknown to the friends and 
familiars of Bonaparte. 

The misrepresentation which, as 
distinguished from the foregoing, has 
provoked our comments, may to some 
readers appear less interesting, because 
it is of a less personal kind. To usit 
appears of far higher importance, in- 
asmuch as it tends to falsify the stand- 
ard measure of right and wrong, and 
to render moral accountability a bur- 
den to be shaken off at pleasure. When 
Bonaparte, the exile of St Helena, 
described himself to some of his Col 
lectors of Memorabilia as an unambi- 
tious, peace-loving individual, whom 
the causeless and nefarious attacks of 
the several potentates of Europe had 
compelled, in sheer self-defence, to 
conqyer and appropriate their territo~ 
ries, we shrugged up our shoulders, 
and smiled or sighed, according to the 
humour of the moment, at the delu- 
sive powers of self-love. Perhaps even 
these delusions ought to have been ex~ 
posed. But when we see repeated and 
systematic endeavours 

“ to give to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name ;’’ 
to substantiate the optical illusions of a 
self-deceiving conscience—if such un- 
conscious illusions they were, if not 
phantasms conjured up to impose upon 
the credulous—we feel it our bound- 
en duty to say a word or two upon 
the fallacious sophistry advanced in 
support of such whimsical contradic- 
tions of all received opinions. 

No rational man, who, in the 19th 
century, taxes a well-educated and in- 
disputably most highly-gifted sove- 
reign—no matter whether legitimate 
or usurping—with being an ambitious 
conqueror, fond of war, and reckless 
of human life, can be supposed to in- 
tend likening such a sovereign to “ Ma- 
cedonia’s madman, or the Swede.” Yet’ 
it is to accusations such as might be 
brought against Charles XII., or more 

roperly against Gengis Khan andTa- 
aah, that the Duke of Rovigo’s 
defence of Napoleon would apply. He 
gravely states, in proof of this most 
unsuspected ion for peace, that 
the conqueror shuddered at the sight 
of the yesterday’s battle-field ; descant- 
ed, amidst the afflicting and ae 
ing objects there surrounding him, 
upon the criminality of those who 
wantonly provoked war; was’ solici« 
tous to see a taken of his 
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wounded soldiers, and wept over the 
loss of old and attached friends, whose 
lives had purchased his victories. Now 
what is all this, with the single excep- 
tion of the tirade against the aggres- 
sor—of which more by and by—but 
to say that Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
chon Instances there assuredly have 
been, of human creatures who delight- 
el in the contemplation of bloodshed 
and bodily suffering. So have there 
been of human creatures born with 
two heads, or without the usual al. 
lowance of legs and arms. The for- 
mer must, like the latter, be classed 
under the head of /usus natura, save 
and except where we can distinctly 
trace the action of moral causes in 
—— such a depravation of the 

eart and senses; an operation com~ 
monly so easy, that it were superflu- 
ous to dwell upon such causes as re- 
venge ; the desire of exercising power 
eombined with imbecility, whether 
mental, corporeal, or casual; the de- 
sire of strong excitement in minds 
either deadened by the corrupt decre- 
pitude of civilisation and its habitual 
concomitants, unbridled luxury and 
voluptuousness, or brutalised by sa- 
vage ignorance ; with others, too many 
toenumerate.* Bonaparte had been exe 
posed to no such demoralizing, or more 
properly unhumanizing, influences, and 
was rather a magnum opus than a 
lusus nature ; he, of course, retained 
the ordinary feelings of our kind. No 
doubt he sickened at sickening sights ; 
no doubt, when he gazed upon the 
slaughtered heaps of his brave and de- 
voted troops, he sorrewed for their loss, 
was anxious for the preservation of the 
survivors, and, as we have already ob- 
served, would have rejoiced could he 
have obtained his object without pay- 
ing the price. But this no more de- 
serves the name of humanity, or the 
love of peace, than his pity for his 
— wife did that of conjugal 
affection. 

The old charge of inhumanity, so 
often brought against his whole belli- 
gerent system, as essentially prodigal 
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of life, is not noticed by Savary, and 
we only advert to it for the purpose of 
remarking—if civilians may be allows 
ed to speak upon high professional 
mysteries—that such an imputation 
must be examined and judged with 
reference, not to one battle, or one came 
paign, but to the whole duration of a 
war. We may illustrate our meaning 
by the battle of oe the most 
sanguinary, perhaps, that ever was 
fousht, whilst the war which it de 
cided and terminated was amongst the 
least so of any recently waged ;—~-a view 
of the subject, in which, if we are not 
misinformed, the conqueror: of that 
eventful day found more consolation 
for the losses he had sustained, than 
in the splendid augmentation of his 
military fame. 

Let us now turn to Napoleon’s con« 
demnation of the aggressor in his many 
wars. That the Imperial Dissertator 
was justified in throwing the whole 
guilt of the blood therein shed upon 
the aggressor, cannot admit of dispute; 
and the whole question, therefore, ree 
specting his ambition and love of war, 
or at least of conquest, resolves itself 
into these :—-Who was the aggressor? 
Were Napoleon’s wars necessary or 
unnecessary ? All other considerations 
are extraneous. If the Emperor of 
France, without provocation given on 
his part, really was attacked by all the 
monarchs of Europe, successively or 
collectively, in order to put down an 
intruder into their august society, his 
justification upon these points is com- 
plete. But if, on the contrary, he 
obeyed the suggestions of ‘ vaulting 
ambition,” regardless of the rationally 
probable consequences of his measures, 
no tears shed upon the field of guilty 
triumph, nor yet all the ink wasted, 
or to be wasted, by his advocates, can 
wash his memory from the reproach- 
of a wilful and criminal prodigality of 
human blood. 

The emperor and his eulogists are 
perfectly sensible that this is the real 
question ; and most assiduously do they 
labour to prove their assertion, that 





* The North American Indian torturing his prisoner belongs not here. That 


torturing is a sort of continuation of the previous 


ttle, and the excess of pain to be 


inflicted is as much a point of honour with the torturer, as the power of endurance 
is with the tortured. The former, moreover, probably looks upon the spectacle of 
the warrior dying in agonies unutterable, and defying his tormentors, as the gods, 
according to the ancients, did upon that of the good man struggling against destiny, 
viz, as a magnificent exhibition of human energy. So perhaps might we, could out 
over- susceptible nerves and senses bear the sight. 
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every war was forced upon the pacific, 
unsuspecting, and unprepared French 
government. But how do they prove 
this? By merely referring to the dates 
of England, Austria, Russia, or Prus- 
sia’s preparations for war, or first hos- 
tile measure, and entirely overlooking 
the aggressions, insults, and encroach- 
ments upon themselves or their allies, 
even the annexation of weaker neutral 
states to France, which had author- 
ized, if not necessitated, such warlike 
demonstrations, and the assumption 
of an attitude calculated to give weight 
‘to remonstrance. Again, what is the 
plain English of this, but what we 
are almost tired of repeating, that, 
could Napoleon have obtained his ob- 
ject without . paying the price, he 
would infinitely have preferred so do- 
ing? He played the tremendous game 
of war, not like the infatuated game- 
ster, for the mere excitement of its 
perils and chances, but to win the im- 
portant stake; and, had Europe at 
once frankly submitted to his will 
and pleasure, would not have waged 
war for the sake of the warrior’s battle 
joy, or of the victor’s intoxicating tri- 
umph, not even to display and revel 
in his mastery and skill. Had Spain 
quietly acknowledged King Joseph, 
never would Napoleon have poured 
his desolating legions into her peaceful 
provinces. Had Holland, obedient to 
his mandate, unresistingly resigned 
the commerce by which she existed, 
he would not have dethroned his bro- 
ther Louis, and incorporated the Seven 
Provinces with France. Had Russia, 
ruining her nobility, as well as her 
merchants, cordially assisted him to 
destroy her best customer, he would 
not have marched to Moscow. When 
he made Italy, Switzerland, the pro- 
vinees of the Rhine, the duchy of 
Warsaw, the Hanse towns, and what 
not, parts of his enormous empire, he 
took nothing from England, nothing, 
frequently at least, from Austria, and 
had no desire whatever for a war with 
either, in consequence. But by what 
system of international law, save the 
Code Napoleon, ‘has it ever been held 
unlawful or unreasonable for a power- 
ful state to arm, either to protect a 
weaker, or to resist the disproportion 
ate and alarming aggrandizement of a 
stronger, neighbour? With Bona- 
parte, the illegality of such officious 
Interference was a favourite doctrine, 
which, upon the throne or at St He« 
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lena, he strenuously upheld. No wone 
der! Its admission would remove a 
maim barrier in the politic conqueror’s 
road towards universal dominion ; 
allowing him first to seize upon every 
minor state, and then, having render« 
ed himself, by their acquisition, an 
overmatch for any one of his previ- 
ously equal compeers, to attack them, 
one after the other, singlehanded, de- 
fended only by an army, very infe- 
rior in numbers, and by the resolution, 
the desperation, of the mass of the 
people. That consequences like these 
might follow the admission of such 
doctrines, would be sufficient argu- 
ment against them, did they rest upon 
prescriptive right from time imme- 
morial. That they rest upon no such 
prescription is certain. We are not 
going to quote Grotius, Puffendorf, or 
ro such awfully ponderous antiqua- 
ted jurists. Their authority might be 
cavilled at by our modern philosophi- 
eal sciolists, as unsuited to the march 
of intellect ; and, luckily, we want not 
their sanction. That the admission of 
such doctrines would be a flagrant 
innovation upon established law, is 
abundantly proved by the simple fact 
of the existence of small and feeble in- 
dependent states in Europe. Of am- 
bitious sovereigns there has never been 
a dearth ;—it was in genius, not am- 
bition, that Napoleon stood pre-emi- 
nent—and nothing could have lo 
protected the independence of such. 
states against such sovereigns, but the 
mutual jealousies of the stronger powe 
ers, which would not, without a strug- 
gle, suffer any one of their number so 
to increase in strength as to become 
formidable to the others. Were fur 
ther confirmation needed, it might be 
found in the very expression, ‘ to 
maintain the balance of power,” which 
has been the ruling principle of Euro- 
pean policy from the beginning of mo~ 
dern history. 
But enough, more than enough, 
upon such a subject. To argue, al- 
mest to indicate, the topics of argu- 
ment against such extraordinary, un- 
warranted, and untenable assertions as 
those in question, is a work of super- 
erogation. They require only to be 
clearly stated, to be translated into 
plain intelligible lan e, to be seen 
through and contemned by every man, 
woman, and child, not altogether des= 
titute of common sense, or blinded by 


prejudice. 
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THE IRISH CHUBCH ESTABLISHMENT, 


Versus 


THOMAS SPRING RICE AND DANIEL WHITTLE HARVEY. 


Mr Ep1rTor, 

€ Two of a trade can never agree.” 
It is thus that we account for the spar- 
ring match which took place in the 
House of Commons on a late occasion 
between the two redoubted champions 
of “ liberalism,” whose names are 
written above. Mr Harvey could not 
contain his joy at the speedy prospect 
afforded, by the Emancipation Bill, 
of plundering the Church. Spring 
Rice, whose satisfaction was altogether 
as complete and sincere, was yet nota 
little shocked at the indiscretion of his 
honourable brother, and undertook to 
read him a lecture upon the impro- 
priety of making a premature disclo- 
sure of ,his intentions. This having 
been done with more of arrogance and 
acerbity than the occasion seemed to 
require, was ill-brooked by Mr Har- 
vey, who, instead of digesting the in- 
struction of the ex-deputy for the 
Home Department, who spokeas much 
** ex cathedra” as if he were again 
breathing the atmosphere of White- 
hall, employed his leisure hours in con- 
cocting a virulent invective, such as he 
hoped must rebuke the presumption of 
his would-be preceptor, and prevent 
a recurrence of the humiliating chas- 
tisement which he felt had been so un- 
fairly inflicted on him, in the sight of 
the honourable members. To it, ac- 
cordingly, they went again. Spring 
Rice was electrified with an unwonted 
animation by the vigorous attack of 
his roused and angry adversary ; and 
if the sergeant-at-armscould have been 
induced to act the part of the hurdy- 
gurdy man, and strike up the old tune 
or, 

* Did you see my monkey tumble, 

Did you see my bearie dance ?” 
the House of Commons would have for 
= rivalled mh Wells, and its 
eavy and heart-palsying proceedin 

would have been ar sae Bmw as yu 
ty a divertisement extraordinary, as a 
man could meet with in a summer’s 
day. But it was too to last long, 
and friends int , by whose kind 
interference the. differences Lege 
these important personages were ad- 
justed. Nor was it difficult to make 


them both sensible, that as each had 
the same end in view, they must lose 
more than they could gain by quarrel- 
ling about the means of arriving at it. 
Mr Harvey is content to part with 
some of his superfluous zeal in ex- 
change fora ‘ quantum suff.” of Mr 
Rice's admirable discretion ; upon a 
mutual understanding that they nei- 
ther of them abate one particle of that 
love for true religion, which actuates 
them in their pious endeavours to strip 
the Church of those naughty temporal- 
ities, which they have had the saga- | 
city to discover are as good for the 
gentry as they are bad for the clergy. 
Wonderful Daniel Whittle Harvey! 
Incomparable Spring Rice! How fa- 
voured the age in which you have been 
born! How thrice favoured the senate 
in which you live and move, the bright- 
est of its constellations! May no un- 
toward event ever henceforth cause a 
division between you! May you goon 
and prosper in your noble and patriotic 
exertions for the advancement of reli- 
gious truth, until one stone is not left 
upon another in the edifice of the 
Church, and until the temple of the li- 
ving God has been converted into the 
sepulchre of the Gospel ! 

So the Church of Ireland is doomed 
to fall; and creatures such as these 
are to be its destroyers ! That Church, 
which survived the baleful bigotry of 
Mary, the ruthless virulence of Crome 
well, the treacherous friendship of the 
second Charles, the unmasked hostili- 
ty of the second James, is to fall a vic- 
tim to the crawling enmity of Thomas 
Spring Rice and Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey! It is to be insulted by the mock 
defence of the one, while by the other 
it is openly vilified and plundered ! 
The subject is too deeply serious for 
mirth ; but one is reminded of the 
Eton Boy’s versification of Esop’s fa- 
ble, which begins thus: 
¢ A lion once dying, boar bit him, bull 
Horn’d him, ass kick’d him on the top of 

his skull.” 

It seems difficult to believe that 
things could have come to this pass, if 
the Irish Church had not exhibited 
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some deficieney of moral worth, which 
disentitled it to legislative considera- 
tion. One can scarcely think that the 
fate of Herod could so completely have 
befallen it, if it had not been in some 
measure guilty of the offence of He-« 
rod, who, “‘ because he gave not God 
the glory, was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost.” But such is 
not the case. The Church of Ire- 
land never was less liable to so grie- 
vous an imputation. It never was so 
generally efficient in the discharge of 
allits high and holy functions. Pass 
a day in the family of any respect- 
able individual in any part of Ire- 
land, and we venture to stake our 
credit, that before many hours pass 
over, some such observation as this 
will be made: ‘‘ What an improve- 
ment in the clergy! How different are 
they now from what they were for- 
merly!” And their learning, their elo- 
quence, their charity, the various pro- 
jects of utility or benevolence in which 
they are engaged, will be specified, as 
affording the most satisfactory evidence 
of their worth, as well as the best 
foundation for the improvement of the 
people. 

We extract from the speech deli- 
vered in the House of Lords, in the 
Session of 1824, by the Bishop of Li- 
merick, the following quotation from 
a letter written to that amiable and dis- 
tinguished dignitary, by one holding 
the important situation of Inspector of 
Prisons in Ireland ; whose testimony 
in favour of the exemplary character of 
the Irish clergy, is as satisfactory as 
his opportunities of knowing them were 
complete and ample. Major Wood- 
ward thus proceeds: ‘I enclose the 
extract from my Report to Government, 
on the prisons of the South of Ireland : 
much more, I assure you, in compliance 
with your Lordship’s wish, than from 
attaching any value to a testimony 
borne by myself, to the character and 
usefulness of such a body as the clergy 
of the South of Ireland. In truth, I 
should feel it presumptuous in me to 
offer such atestimony, wereitnotdrawn 
from me as a debt of gratitude for the 
services rendered, by their benevolent 
labours, to the department under my 
inspection. Setting aside all those feel- 
ings of attachment which I have al- 
ways had to the established church, I 
must, as a public officer, whose duties 
call him into close contact with them 
throughout the most remote and (by 
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all others of the higher classes) desert< 
ed parts of the kingdom, declare, in 
common justice, that were it not for 
the residence and moral and political 
influence of the parochial clergy, every 
trace of refinement and civilisation 
would disappear.” 

Such is the establishment, such are 
the clergy, who are now to be visited 
with overthrow and ruin! The tide has 
set in against them ; the barriers by 
which they might have been protected 
have been broken down ; and it re« 
mains to be seen how far the ‘moral 
worth of the Irish Church will enable 
it to resist aud withstand the medita- 
ted aggression. In our opinion, it has 
gained but little by its connexion with 
the State for the last hundred years. 
During that period, it seems to have 
been forgotten as the handmaid of re- 
ligion, and used only as the tool of 
political convenience. Its revenues 
were the treasury from which bribes 
were dispensed, and parliamentary in= 
terests purchased by the minister of 
theday. It became a maxim of state, 
that it was wise to conciliate the good- 
will of the leading familiesin the king« 
dom, by conferring the principal dig- 
nitiesof the Church upon some of their 
members. And it was supposed that 
the support thus procured, must, of 
necessity, guarantee the security of the 
source from whence it was derived ; 
and that, in proportion as the esta- 
blishment became morally corrupt, it 
must be recognised as, politically, bet« 
ter worth preserving. 

But this was one of those cases in 
which the wisdom of man is foolishness. 
Our sapient legislators did not concern 
themselves to devise any expedient by 
which, after the salt had lost “ its sa- 
vour,” it might yet be preserved. In 
truth, none such could be devised. 
The Church of England must either 
continue to fulfil the duties for which 
God has appointed it, or it may not 
continue at all. There is a loathing 
occasioned by the foul prostitution of 
what has been designed for holy uses, 
which will cause even bad men to re- 
volt against a system which is based 
= such profanation ; and Religion, 
which has been thus outraged by the 
political traders in human rottenness, 
will avenge herself by re-appearing 
under some form of dissent, which will 
disturb their peace, mar their projects, 
and undermine their authority. 

Thus, by leaning unduly on the 
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Church for political support, they cause 
it to lose that moral firmness which 
could alone enable it to sustain them. 
Its strength, in a Protestant country, 
must ever depend upon its character. 
When the one is sacrificed, the other 
cannot be retained. Godless men, who 
thus get possession of such a Church 
as ours, treat it as the Philistines treat- 
ed Samson. They shear its hair, and 
put out its eyes, and still seem to ex- 
pect its services with as much confi- 
dence as if it never had been so abused ; 
and it is only when the pillars of 
both Church and State are shaken to 
their foundations, and the battlements 
of social order are toppling, that they 
become sensible of the impending ruin, 

ise the justice in the wrath 
of an avenging God, who, because of 
their flagitious abuse of his most pre- 
cious benefits, at length, after much 
long: suffering, causes them to perish 
under the fierce wrath of his displea- 
sure. 

It is not unknown to our readers, 
that Popery, in its worst and most 
hateful form, was unknown in Ireland 
until the reign of Henry the Second. 
That able monarch obtained the bene- 
diction of the Pope upon his invasion 
of that country, upon condition that 
he should bring it into subjection to 
the Holy See ;—and the Irish clergy 
agreed to become Papists, upon condi- 
tion of having their temporalities se- 
cured to them under the guarantee 
of British protection. The English 
government and the Irish priests were 
the Orangemen of that day, by whom 
the nation was dragooned into a novel 
form of belief, revolting to their feel- 
ings, and offensive to their national 
pee: and ages of suffering and ca- 

ity passed over their heads, before 
the new faith could take firm root, 
or their ancient antipathies be effect- 
ually eradicated. 

But Popery was, atlength, triumph- 
ant. After a series of woes, at the re- 
cital of which the heart of the coldest 
must sink appalled, it at length be- 
came universally established in Ire- 
land. Then came the Reformation ; 
and England had to undo all that she 
had previously done to darken and en- 
thral the minds of her people. Ire- 
land, which had so long resisted the 
process of tarring and feathering to 
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which she had been subjected, to gra- 
tify the cupidity or the ambition of 
treacherous priests and overweening 
invaders, must, perforce, conform to 
the new order of things, and get rid of 
the foreign plumes, of which she now 
began to be not a little proud, with as 
treacherous and capricious a precipi- 
tancy as she was, in the first instance, 
compelled to wear them. When the 
fashion of religion was of one sort in 
England, she was to be fleeced; 
when it was of another, she was to be 
flayed. Thus, whatever advantages 
the changes which were made brought 
to the one country, they were regarded 
in the other as the harbingers of dis- 
race, and the evidences of national 
umiliation ; and it was not alone the 
dogged obstinacy which belongs to the 
votaries of the Popish faith with which 
our Reformers had to contend, but 
with that rooted national antipathy 
which was generated by centuries of 
misrule, and which, up to the present 
hour, has resisted half a century of 
generous and parental legislation. 

By what singular good fortune the 
Irish Reformers were preserved due 
ring the reign of the first Mary, has 
been, we trust, not unpleasantly told 
in a former Number of this publica- 
tion.* It was oue of those events 
which must fill with a pleased asto- 
nishment the most sceptical, while it 
leads the pious to acknowledge and 
adore a mysteriously overruling Pro- 
vidence. But although the nucleus 
of Protestantism was thus preserved, 
it was long before it attained the mag- 
nitude or consistency necessary to en~ 
title it to national consideration. The 
distracted and semibarbarous state of 
the country,—the insecurity of life and 
property,—the deadly feuds which ex- 
isted between hostile clans,—the low 
state of learningx—the small degree 
in which the English language was 
cultivated,—the disrelish of English 
habits and customs which prevailed, 
necessarily rendered the communica- 
tion of religious truth more slow than 
in more favoured countries, and, con-« 
sequently, impeded the progress of the 
Reformation. 

It was not until the reign of the 
first Charles that the doctrine and dise 
cipline of the Churches of England and 
Ireland were identified. And the cir« 
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cumstances which led to and termi- 
nated in this so-much-to-be-desired 
consummation, were not a little charac- 
teristic and extraordinary. 

Laud, amongst many other projects 
by which his memory has since been 
vindicated, anxiously laboured to pros 
mote that unity of faith between the 
Churches of the two kingdoms, which 
must operate as an additional bond of 
connexion, and by which each must 
be secured and re (rH For this 
purpose, he requested his friend, Lord 
Strafford, who was then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, to obtain the consent 
of the clergy, in Convocation assem- 
bled, to a series of canons, pledging 
them to a conformity to the doctrine 
of the Church of England. Usher 
was at that time Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, and he was known to have a 
leaning to the principles of the Puri- 
tans ; and there had been, moreover, 
a Declaration of Faith published by the 
Irish clergy, which was in substance 
the same with the rejected Articles of 
Lambeth. To procure their assent, 
therefore, to whatamounted to aretrace 
tation of former opinions, was a mat- 
ter of no small delicacy aud difficulty, 
and could alone have been accomplish- 
ed by the vigour and dexterity which 
were characteristic of the then Chief 
Governor of Ireland. 

Usher undertook to manage the 
business, provided it was left to him- 
self. It was, accordingly, long and 
vehemently debated in Convocation ;— 
but, a hesitation having been evinced, 
and delays having been interposed, 
which caused Strafford to suspect the 
sincerity of the chief promoter, he sent 
for Dean Andrews, who presided da- 
ring the discussion ; and having re- 
buked him sharply for the equivoca- 
tion of which he considered him guilty, 
telling him, “ that it was Ananias who 
satin the chair of the Convocation, 
not a Dean of Limerick ;” he drew up, 
with his own hand, a summary appro- 
val of the canons which had been so 
long under consideration, and insistzd, 
that in that form, and no other, they 
should be implicitly received. This 
was rude and highly objectionable, if 
not unconstitutional. But it was pro- 
ductive of good. The captious cavil- 
lings of the divines were silenced; 
and a measure, incalculably advanta- 
geous, was forced upon the country by 
the strong arm of prerogative, which, 
had it come in any more questionable 
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form, would have been most unwise. 
ly, but pertinaciously resisted. 

In relating the circumstances con- 
nected with this affair to Laud, Strafford 
discovered a trait of character of which 
it would be unpardonable to omit the 
mention. Speaking of Usher, whom he 
considered guilty of a little double- 
dealing, he thus writes: “ It is very 
true, that for all the Primate’s silence, 
it was not possible but he knew how 
near they were to have broughtin those 
Articles of Ireland, to the infinite dis+ 
turbance and scandal of the Church, 
(as I conceive,) and certainly could 
have been content I had been surprised. 
But he is 80 learned a Prelate, and so 
good a man, as I do beseech your Grace 
it may never be imputed to him. How- 
beit, I will always write your Grace 
the truth, whomsoever it concerns.” 

Thus he wrote concerning Usher. 
Of Dean Andrews he was not so tender, 
but prescribes a punishment for him, 
at which the reader will be disposed 
tosmile. “ If,” says he, “ your Lord- 
ship think Dean Andrews hath been to 
blame, and that you would chastise 
him for it, make him Bishop of Ferns 
and Leighlin, (Dr Zamme, the last 
Bishop, being dead,) to have it with~ 
out any other commendams, and then 
I assure you, he shall leave better be- 
hind him than will be recompensed 
out of that bishoprick, which is one of 
the meanest in the whole kingdom.” 

Our readers are aware, that the are 
rangement of ecclesiastical affairs which 
took place at this period, (1634,) did 
not long continue undisturbed—the 
Rebellion breaking out shortly after, 
by which every thing was thrown into 
confusion. But what was now done, 
wasnevertheless very important, as the 
basis of that adjustment which took 
place under the auspices of the illuse 
trious Ormond, after the Restoration. 

The Irish Church bad “ fallen among 
thieves, who stripped it of its raiment, 
and departed, leaving it half-dead.” 
It had been parcelled amongst Crome 
well’s chaplains—and these, the least 
distinguished for learning or discretion 
—amongst a sect which regarded learns 
ing as foolishness, and discretion little 
less than a crime. They were, of all 
others, the best qualified for confirme 
ing the worst prejudices of the Roman 
ists, and placing obstacles, almost ine 
superable, in the path of those who ade 
vocated an enlightened and moderate 
reformation. Their ejection from their 
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usurped preferments, was the imme- 
diate consequence of the restoration of 
the Episcopal form of Church Govern- 
ment ;—and in nothing did the wisdom 
of the virtuous Ormond more conspicu- 
ously appear, than in the choice of the 
prelates to whose er and piety 
the interests of the established religion 
were confided. It was on this occasion 
that Jeremy Taylor was appointed to 
the Bishoprick of Down, and subse- 
quently made Vice-Chancellor of the 
College of Dublin ; in which, at that 
time, most arduous office, he so emi« 
nently contributed to restore the disci- 
pline, revive the learning, and com- 
plete the statutes of the University. 
Had the principles which governed 
Ormond since prevailed, the Church of 
Ireland would not now stand in need 
of a protector. As long as a system of 
opinions continued operative, which 
rendered professional worth and use- 
fulness in churchmen the criterion of 
professional advancement, the con- 
nexioa between Church and State 
may be considered useful. When ap- 
ae gr to places of ecclesiastical 
dignity are made upon the same prin- 
ciplesas legal or military appointments, 
although individual instances may oc- 
cur, and even be frequent, in which 
the very best individuals are not pre- 
ferred, yet, upon the whole, the affairs 
of the Church will be well and safely 
administered. However the public 
may lament the neglect of superior 
merit, they will not be shocked or grie« 
ved by the profligacy or incompetency 
of those who are called to bear spirit- 
ual rule over them. But when all this 
is changed—when a godless liberalism 
prevails—when the Church isnolonger 
considered as the connecting link be- 
tween earth and heaven, whenits pecu- 
liar learning has fallen into disuse, and 
it seems good to those who bear sway 
to caet off all the respect and venera- 
tion with which it was formerly regard- 
ed, as antiquated incumbrances,— 
when its revenues alone are prized, and 
that from the facility which they af- 
ford of purchasing political support by 
conferring the semblance of a spiritual 
character upon dotage, imbecility, or 
corruption, then, indeed, the utility of 
a connexion may be doubted which is 
adverse to the very purpose for which 
it was instituted, and which even hu- 
manly speaking, will be found, in the 
end, to overthrow and discomfit the 
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very policy for whose low and little ine 
terests it is so profaned. 

If the Church were considered in its 
proper relation tothe State, we cancon- 
ceive nothing more salutary to either, 
than the connexion between them. 
Civil policy must ever be incomplete, 
without a reference to moral ends and 
purposes, which, as they extend be- 
yond the views, so they transcend the 
power, of the magistrate, and can only 
be attained by an enlightened system 
of national religion. The Church is 
the spiritual handmaid of the State— 
the help meet forit—and without whose 
aid and co-operation it can never be- 
come a source of permanent blessings 
to the country. Human beings may 
be trained, coerced, disciplined, orga= 
nized, by the mechanism of merely 
human institutions. But they cannot 
be raised, liberalized, exalted into a 
consciousness of their moral worth, 
without holding before them those 
views of their moral destiny, which can 
never be communicated, with coms 
plete effect, but by teachers trained 
and set apart for that purpose, and 
calculated, by their station and attain- 
ments, to command the attention and 
respect of every rank in society. If 
the different orders in the State have 
not their different counterparts in the 
Church, a serious moral deficiency will 
be experienced, which, sooner or later, 
must lead, either to the overthrow of 
civil government, or the degradation of 
true religion. 

But it the legitimate connexion bes 
tween Church and State be thus des 
sirable, what may be called their i//e« 
gitimate connexion is not less to be de« 
plored. Where the Church is taken 
for her dower, merely to be pillaged 
and abandoned; or worse still, where 
it is degraded to a state of concubinage, 
and, instead of fostering the virtues, 

anders to the vices of its lordly and 
icentious mate, so far from recog 
nising any utility in a connexion like 
this, we regard it as one of those cry- 
ing national offences, which are cal- 
culated to bring down a Providential 
visitation upon the country. 

In what degree the Irish Church 
has experienced the protecting care of 
Government, we will not at present 
pretend to say. Few, however, will 
doubt that things, in that respect, might 
be improved. That there have been 
great abuses in the disposal of Church 
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patronage, no one can deny. We 
would be unwilling to impute them, 
could we discover any symptoms of 
repentance or amendment. Even still, 
if justice were done to the Church of 
Ireland, all would be well. Its cha- 
racter would be raised, its moral in- 
fluence would be increased, to a degree 
that would bid defiance to all the ma- 
chinations of its enemies. But if its 
high places are made the purchase- 
money of Parliamentary services, with- 
out any reference to the moral or theo- 
logical qualifications of those upon 
whom they are conferred, its destruc- 
tion is at hand, and, even humanly 
speaking, it cannot long subserve the 
wicked policy of those who shall have 
so flagitiously deceived it. 

Let, therefore, Thomas Spring Rice 
and Daniel Whittle Harvey agree to 
impress upon Government the expe- 
diency of continuing the system by 
which Church patronage has been put 
at the disposal of complaisant and 
accommodating county members, and 
they will do more for accomplishing 
their ultimate object, than by any 
other expedient which could be devi- 
sed. The Church would, in this way, 
be put under a kind of guardianship, 
very like the protection which vultures 
afford to lambs, when “‘ they cover, in 
order to devour them.” It would be 
a setting up of “ the abomination of 
desolation” in the holy place, which 
would be the speedy forerunner of its 
utter overthrow. The wealth of the 
Church would, in that case, be, as it 
were, the thirty pieces of silver, for 
the sake of which it would be betrayed ; 
and the favour of its worldly partisans 
would be, like the kiss of Judas, the 
evidence of treachery, and the signal 
for outrage. Only let those sapient 
and patriotic senators succeed in their 
degrading the Irish Church Establish- 
ment from its moral and spiritual pre- 
eminence, and it will not long conti- 
nue to maintain that political pre- 
eminence that so offends them. Its 
** occupation will be gone,” and then 
‘ farewell, a long farewell, to all its 
greatness!” It must fall. And Hume, 
and Carlile, and Cobbett, may raise a 
trophy upon its ruins, and write upon 
it, ** Here once stood the Church of 
Ireland.” 

Oh! but we are doing these great 
men a sad injustice. They do not 


wish the subversion, they only seek the 
purification, of the Church. Kind. 
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hearted, worthy men! they would dis« 
8 of Church property in a manner 

etter calculated to advance the ends 
of true religion, than that in which it 
is at present employed. They would 
reduce the incomes of the bishops and 
rectors, and increase the stipends of 
the curates. It offends them to seé 
the one class of churchmen receiving 
so much for doing so little, while the 
other receive so little for doing so 
much. We will, therefore, with the 
reader’s leave, bestow a little calm 
consideration upon this part of the 
subject, as the delusion which we con- 
ceive to be involved in the preceding 
statement, is not confined to that class 
of persons of whom Thomas Spring 
Rice and Daniel Whittle Harvey may 
be considered the legitimate represent« 
atives, but extends far beyond them, 
and reaches even to those who must 
be allowed to have at heart the inte-~ 
rests of true religion. 

We are persuaded many good-na-« 
tured persons feel very much for the 
condition of the inferior clergy, and 
would be glad of almost any arrange- 
ment by which their incomes might be 
improved. If, however, you should 
ask them what part of the Church 
Establishment works best, they would 
unhesitatingly tell you, that which de« 
pends on the zeal and ability of the 
Curates. Js it not, then, somewhat pre- 
posterous to begin with reforming that 
very part of the system which is ace 
knowledged at the same time to require 
no reform at ali? Again, if you ask 
them why it is that a deficiency of zeal 
and ability is observable amongst the 
higher clergy, they will answer, that 
it most probably arises from appoint- 
ments being made from interested 
motives, and without any reference to 
the qualifications of the individuals so 
promoted. If you proceed to enquire 
why this is so, they will teil you, bes 
cause the incomes are very good, and 
become objects of eager competition 
amongst those who command influ- 
ence sufficient to solicit them with any 
prospect of success. So that their pro- 
ject of Church reform amounts to this ; 
they would assimilate the condition 
of Curates to that of Rectors, in that 
very particular to which the ineffia 
ciency and negligence of Rectors, as 
Jar as they are negligent or inefficient, 
is chiefly aseribable ! ! 

Admirable reformers! They would 
make curacies ‘ good things!” They 
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would have them, too, objects of eager 
competition ! The labourer, they tell 
us, is worthy of his hire ; and they 
would, therefore, so apportion his hire, 
that he should be no longer a useful 
labourer! Such would be the precise 
effect of increasing the incomes of cu- 
rates, to any degree that might tempt 
the covetousness or the worldliness of 
those who might seek, either for them- 
selves or their dependents, to be put 
into one “ of the priest’s offices, that 
they may eata morsel of bread.” The 
humble, singleminded, spiritual man 
would be jostled out of the way, in the 
crowd of those who would seek to pos- 
sess themselves of the very humblest 
offices in the ministry, with far differ- 
ent views and motives. And that ad- 
mirable and indefatigable body of cler- 
gy, who at present uphold the charac. 
ter, and upon whom depends the con- 
servation, of the Church, should give 
place to a race of lazy sinecurists, re- 
sembling the scribes of old who had got 
possession of the keys of knowledge, 
and while they were not disposed “ to 
enter in themselves,” those who would 
have entered in “ they hindered.” 
The lower department of the mi- 
nistry, in the Irish Church, is at pre- 
sent well supplied. The Irish clergy 
are, without exception, regularly edu- 
cated men. “ No candidate,” says the 
Bishop of Limerick, “‘ is ordained, 
without producing a testimonial, that 
he has taken at least the first Degree of 
Arts, at some one of our three Univer- 
sities, of Dublin, Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge; without producing, also, a cer- 
tificate of his attendance on a course of 
divinity lectures ; and thus is secured 
a continuance at the University, of at 
least four years anda half. In Ireland, 
we have no /iterates ; none of that 
class, who, in this country, prepare 
themselves by private study, at a tri- 
fling cost, for the profession of the 
Church.” Thusitis secured, that the 
Irish clergy shall be all gentlemen. 
That very connexion with the profes- 
sion which is implied by serving in its 
humblest offices, is considered in itself 
so desirable, that it is frequently 
sought after by individuals of consi- 
derable wealth, and connected with 
the highest families in the country. 
And it is a most remarkable as well as 
a most delightful fact, that ema of 
the most zealous and laborious profess- 
ors of religion are men who had been 
cradled in affluence, and who entered 
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upon the discharge of the holy duties, 
voluntarily foregoing the most tempt 
ing worldly advantages. 

The pastoral office, in the Reformed 
Church, possesses peculiar attractions 
for the man of a serene and contem- 
plative benevolence. He is placed by 
it in that holy relation to his Maker, 
and in that elevated and affectionate 
Pdsition with respect to his fellow- 
creatures, that gives the noblest exers 
cise to his higher faculties ; and b 
developing, to its utmost, all that is 
good within him, causes him to expe- 
rience as great a portion of happiness 
as he is capable of on this side of the 
grave. In other professions, the ut- 
most that can be hoped for, is, that “a 
life of labour” may lead to “an age of 
ease.” If the end be desirable, the 
means are irksome. And how often 
does it happen, that life is sacrificed to 
knowledge, ease to fame, health and 
peace of mind to wealth and ambition ! 
This is “‘ propter vitam perdere causas 
vivendi.” But the conscientious and 
singleminded churchman is blessed 
in his means as well as in his end, 
There is a holy calm diffused around 
him while he endeavours so to husband 
the moments of the life that now is, as 
that it may be the promise and the 
counterpart of the life that is to come. 
Let it not, therefore, be thought very 
surprising, that many are willing to 
enter into this sacred profession withe 
out a bribe, and topersevere in the most 
zealous performance of its duties from 
no other consideration than that they 
are thus most truly fulfilling the ends 
of their being, and so disposing of the 
talents entrusted to them here, as that 
they may best give an account of them 
hereafter. 

It is because we would leave the way 
clear for this class of persons, who are 
willing to take the ministry of the Gos- 
pel for better for worse, and devote 
themselves to the service of the most 
approved model of Christianity, be- 
cause of its own loveliness, that we 
disrelish the project for so secularising 
the inferior offices in the Church, as 
torender them objects of very eager 
desire to unhallowed and meanly-in- 
terested aspirants. How many in- 
stances have we ourselves known, in 
which individuals, who were an ornas 
ment to their order, obtained appoint+ 
ments, which, had they been what are 
called “‘ good things,” would never 
have been conferred upon them ! Some 
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unprovided relative, some worthless 
favourite, some hungry dependent, 
would have been ready, upou a vacan- 
cy, to accept of the revenues, and to 
atight the responsibility, of a spiritual 
charge which promised even a;mode- 
rately competent subsistence. Thus 
the office would be considered as made 
for the man, not the man for the of- 
fice; and the Church would be dié- 

aced and encumbered by a band of 

loated and purple-nosed dependents, 
who would be at once the evidences of 
its degeneracy and the instruments of 
its humiliation. 

As it is, such is not the case, because 
curacies are not “ good things.” Men 
of piety and ability find their way in- 
to them. They possess a sufficiency 
of attraction for all that is worthy, 
while they are positively repulsive to 
much that is base. The exalted dig- 
nity of the station is an abundant re« 
compense to the good man, who de 
aires, upon any terms, to be taken in- 
to the service of his Master. The 
lowness of the wages disgusts the hires 
ling, and causes him to turn to some 
more congenial employment, in which 
there may be a less accurate adjust- 
ment of the proportion between his 
deserts and his advantages. 

So far are we from thinking that 
all this should be altered, and that the 
working clergy should be immediate- 
ly put in possession of two or three 
hundred a-year, that we would regard 
such a measure as the speedy fore- 
runner of the downfall of the Church 
of Ireland. Then, indeed, it would 
become a mass of corruption, and de- 
serving of all the denunciations of its 
revilers. Now, on the contrary, what- 
ever of soundness belongs to it may be 
traced to the worth and the excellence 
which have so nobly and so disinte- 
restedly enrolled themselves under its 
banner ; and were not either prevent- 
‘ed or deterred, by secular considera- 
tions, from manifesting their zeal and 
their sincerity. 

All this will be quite unaccountable 
to the “ pop-and-carry-one” gentle- 
men. Joseph Hume (the poor inno- 
cent fellow who was so sadly circum- 
vented by the Greek Commissioners) 
will be in amaze to hear that any one 
can be found to undertake any thing 
without “ a con-si-de-ra- tion.” Tho-« 
mas Spring Rice and Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, whose reformation of the 
Church would consist in cutting it up 
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into sirloins and briskets for them- 
selves, will have no patience with us 
for demolishing the most plausible of 
the preesty under the colour of 
which they had proposed to carry on 
their operations. This is rather too 
bad, now that they have succeeded in 
recruiting their ranks with Popish 
auxiliaries, who so long looked to ec< 
clesiastical property as “ the land of 

romise” which was to reward their 

bours ; by the seizure of which from 
its heretical possessors, the two strong 
est passions of their nature would be 
gratified—the desire of pelf, and the 
thirst of vengeance. We do not, how- 
ever, tell them to despair. Lies, quite 
as monstrous as any that they can tell 
upon this subject, have already passed 
current in Parliament. There is no 
knowing what may yet be done by 
perseverance and presence of counte- 
nance. The sheepish modesty of 
truth and candour always contends 
against fearful odds. When the wolf 
has brought the lamb into his own 
court, no matter how bad his cause, 
he need never despair of a favourable 
verdict. The Whigs will remember 
how the Irish Parliament seized upon 
the agistment tithe, for the good of the 
Church ; and it will go hard with them 
if they do not improve upon the exe 
ample. As Hudibras tells us, the Pus 
ritans used to make war 


“ For the king, 
Against himself, the selfsame thing 
These heathen dogs will seem to do 
For God and for religion too.” 


Only let the Duke hold the reins of 
power fortwo years longer,and Church 
revenues shall be put upon such a 

comfortable footing in Ireland, that 
they will be the most handy things in 
the world for confiscation. The whole 
body of the clergy will resemble the 
man who got his head into the mouth 
of the lion. If they be not obedient 
to orders, they may be cashiered with 
as much facility as a cornet of dra- 
goons. The Premier, possibly, con- 
templates the necessity of some succes 
daneum to the Jesuit establishments 
which are about to be extinguished, 
and therefore wishes to have the cler- 
gy of the Established Church regi- 
mented as a species of “‘ regulars, 

whom it may be expedient to employ 
occasionally in aid of the police, and. 
whose services may be calculated upon 
more certainly, when they are relieved. 
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from the burden of those temporali- 
ties, in virtue of which they constitute 
*‘ the third estate of the realm,” and 
which have hitherto guaranteed to 
them a substantive and an independ- 
ent existence. 

But these things are in the womb 
of time. The cup of the Amorites is 
not yet full. These last dregs of the 
vial of Divine vengeance have not yet 
been poured out upon us. He, to 
whom all things are possible, may yet 
avert them, if we turn from those 
courses which have caused his dis- 
pleasure to wax so hot, and in conse- 

uence of which ‘* the things that 
should have been for our use, have 
been made unto us an occasion of fall- 


We have spoken our minds freel 
respecting that vulgar project of Churc 
reform, which would proceed upon the 
pretext of improving the temporal con- 
dition of the inferior orders of the 
clergy. The error of its patrons con- 
sists simply in this, viz. they consider 
the Church made for the convenience 
of the clergy, instead of considering 
the clergy appointed for the use of the 
Church. This is a very natural mis« 
take for those who never look beyond 
*¢ the loaves and fishes,” and who find 
it as difficult to believe that the Church 
can subserve any spiritual purpose, as 
that they themselves could be actuated 
by any spiritual consideration. But 
is there nothing amiss—nothing that 
requires improvement—in the subsist- 
ing ecclesiastical arrangements? Yea, 
there is much—(we speak it with a 
bitter and melancholy seriousness) — 
much, which, if not altered, and that 
p opr must ensure and precipitate 

e downfall, and, what is worse, jus- 
tify the condemnation, of that system 
of Church Government which has ex- 
isted in these countries for the last 
three hundred years ! 

Pluralities are a great evil. But 
they have been necessitated by the 
shameless robbery of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The poverty to which the 
clergy were reduced by the flagitious 
withholding of the agistment tithe, 
rendered the union of livings indis- 
pensable, in order to secure a compe- 
tent provision for the incumbent. Thus 
whole tracts of country have been de- 
ea of pastoral superintendence. 

he sphere of clerical responsibility 
was increased, while the means of cle- 
rical efficiencywere contracted. It is 
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surely no wonder that, under such 


circumstances, Popery should have 
maintained its ground, or have been 
only occasionally disturbed by the de- 
sultory inroads of fanaticism. 

But woe to those who aggravate 
this state of things by adding parish 
to parish, for the benefit of friends 
and connexions, “ until there is no 
place left” for the useful labourer in 
the Lord’s vineyard! Yea, we say to 
the Episcopal Scribes and Pharisees, 
Woe to them! And shall we, dare we, 
conceal from ourselves that such is, 
to a shameless extent, the case in the 
Church of Ireland? To deny a fact 
so notorious were scarcely less unpar- 
donable than the practice itself. We, 
who love the Church in its purity, 
feel a double horror at an abuse of 
ecclesiastical patronage which stains 
its character, and perils its existence. 
It appears to us as 
‘a spot upon a Vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it stains.” 


And if something be not done to check 
it—if greater difficulties than appear 
at present to exist, are not interposed, 
to prevent the heaping of many bene 
fices upon the same individual—the 
Church of Ireland will, ere long, 
substantially verify the foulest libel 
of its most virulent calumniator, and 
become, indeed, in its bloated ineffi- 
ciency, “ the gorgeous nuisance” it 
has been represented. 

But how is this to be done? —By 
greater care in the appointment of 
those dignitaries whose power and ins 
fluence chiefly regulate ecclesiastical 
affairs. As ane THE Bisnops, sucu 
WILL BE THE CuuRcH. If men are 
chosen for that important office from 
secular and worldly motives—from fa- 
mily connexion, Parliamentary inte- 
rest, personal regard—it is not to b2 
expected that they will be more scru- 
pulous in their appointments than 
those by whom they have been pro 
moted. And thus what is virtually 
simony, Will be legitimated and system- 
atized; and the Temple will become, 
a second time, the market-place of the 
money-changers, who practise theo- 
logy as a gainful trade, and care not 
how much their sacred profession 
loses in worth and in dignity, provided 
they but profit by its desecration ! 

In this case, sectaries will creep in, 
and do, after their own fashion, the 
business which the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church leave undone. Like 
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parasites, they will establish them- 
selves upon the part of the system 
which is unsound, and never cease to 
abstract its nutriment, until they have 
left it a marrowless skeleton ;—exhi- 
biting something like a reversal of 
Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones ;—in the 
one case, the dry bones were covered 
with skin, and clothed with integu- 
ments, until they became a living 
thing; in the other case, the living 
thing becomes gradually deprived of 
its vitality and its organization. 

If, therefore, this evil would be 
avoided, the cause of it must be re- 
moved. The prostitution of Church 
patronage musthaveanend. A check 
must be given to the audacious ef- 
frontery of intriguing and worldly ec- 
clesiastics. Men of piety and learn- 
ing, of sound doctrine and blameless 
lives, must be sought out, and invest- 
ed with that station and authority 
which may render them most exten- 
sively useful. It is thus alone that 
the Church can appear as the hand- 
maid of true religion ; and it is only 
in that character it can conciliate the 
respect and reverence which were al- 
ways its best, and are now its only 
** securities.” Something, therefore, 
should be done, and, if the Govern- 
ment are sincere in their wishes to 
preserve it, something will be done, 
to prevent the horrible sacrilege to 
which it has been exposed, and from 
the effects of which nothing short of 
the overruling Providence of God 
could have preserved it. 

We have said, that as are the Bishops, 
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such will be the Church. The fidelit 

and efficiency ‘of those exalted digni- 
taries are therefore of the very last 
importance. How may they be best 
appointed? As long as the governing 
power of the country was exclusive. 
ly Protestant, there were reasonable 
grounds for presuming that the power 
of the King, as head of the Church, 
would not be abused. He and his 
Ministers were pledged, both by feel- 
ing and principle, to support the reli- 
gion of the State ; and it was not to be 
presumed that they would sanction 
any project by which it might be sub- 
verted. But the constitution has, by 
the late measures, undergone in that 
respect an essential change. The 
King, it is true, must remain a Protes- 
tant. He is only known, however, 
through his constitutional advisers. 
They may be, either in part or in 
whole, Papists: and, in such case, in 
what manner is his ecclesiastical su« 
premacy likely to be exerted ? Either 
they must consent to be ciphers in 
office, or he must consent to be a ci- 
pher in the State. Can-that authority, 
which was rightly vested in him 
when under the influence of Protestant 
principles, and receiving advice from 
none but Protestant counsellors, be 
safely submitted to without limitation, 
direction, or control, other than that 
which it receives from the most deter- 
mined enemies of the national reli- 
gion? We think not. We cannot but 
think that, by the late measures, the 
ground has been swept from under the 
King’s supremacy.* It is, therefore, 





“ We should not forget that a provision has been made, in the emancipating bill, 








that Church patronage shall be at the disposal of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
case the Premier should be a Roman Catholic. If Parliament were not effete, and 
legislative mind extinct in the national council, such a provision would not be for one 
moment entertained. An alteration has been made in the principle of the Govern- 
ment; it is declared, virtually, that the Church is no longer to be incorporated with the 
State ; and honourable members seek a remedy against the certain effects of such a 
change, by putting the Church patronage, which would otherwise be at the disposal 
of a Catholic prime minister, into the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury! But, 
forgetting for a moment the mockery of such a proposal, may we not ask, “ Quis cus- 
todiet ipsum custodem?” Is it not obvious, that-he may be appointed by that very 
Popish influence, which it is acknowledged to be expedient that he should supersede ? 
It is strange that it was not considered how the whole framework of Government 
must be affected by the measures lately introduced ; and that, what part soever of the 
old system was bottomed on its Protestantism, must either be so modified as to suit the 
new order of things, or abandoned. It is worse than folly to talk of neutralizing, 
in one instance, the hostility of a single individual against the Established Church, 
even if it could (and it cannot) be neutralized, when the wind and the tide have set 
in against it to such a degree, that nothing but the most dexterous seamanship can 
preserve it above the waves. The reader will judge for himself, whether the plan 
which we propose in the present paper is or is not calculated to provide an adequate 
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high time to consider what should be 
done for securing to the Crown that 
valuable prerogative, and- at the same 
time providing that it should not be 
suffered to frustrate the very ends it 
was intended to answer. To-day, his 
Majesty may avail himself of the ad- 
vice of the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Peel. To-morrow, he may be de- 
pendent for counsel upon the Duke of 
Norfolk and the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
In this latter case, it is surely fitting 
that the Church should not be exposed 
to the machinations of men by whom 
she is conscientiously detested. For 
this purpose it is expedient, therefore, 
thatan ecclesiastical commission should 
be appointed, consisting exclusively 
of those who are pledged, by conscien- 
tious persuasion, to uphold the reli- 
gion of the State ; and whose duty it 
should be to, assist his Majesty by 
their advice, in all those cases where he 
is called upon to make important ec- 
clesiastical appointments. Were this 
done, the danger which menaces the 
Church from the influence of Popish 
Ministers would be in a great measure 
obviated. And were it undertaken 
sincerely, and acted upon wisely, and 
under such regulations as we will ven- 
ture to suggest, it would do more to 
increase the efficiency, and uphold the 
moral respectability, of the Establish- 
ment, than all that has been done for 
it since the Revolution. 

Suppose the most distinguished 
churchmen in the kingdom to consti- 
tute the commission which we have ad- 
vised ; suppose that, when the next va-~ 
cancy occurs on the bench of Bishops, 
they are called upon to recommend 
to his Majesty a fitting candidate ; 
suppose that, for this purpose, after 
a suitable preparation on their part, 
they assemble in the house of God, 
and after a solemn invocation of the 
Divine blessing upon what they are 
about to do, and after receiving the 
holy sacrament, they deposit, upon the 
communion table, the names of those 
whom they consider most deserving— 
we ask, is there not, under such cir- 
cumstances, a strong probability that 
an honest and a judicious selection 
would be made ; and that the Sovereign 
would not only be protected against 
the interested advice of evil counsel- 
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lors, but also against his own liability 
to err, in a matter where error might 
be so injurious to true religion ? 

It is not always from an utter want 
of principle, from an utter indifference 
about what is right or wrong, that bad 
ecclesiastical appointments are made ; 
but because of the preponderance of 
some worldly motive, which is suffered 
to have an undue influence, from the 
absence of all those antagonist consi« 
derations that are best calculated to 
counteract it. Now, in the case sup< 
posed, this would not be so. The mo- 
ment for making so important a choice 
would be one of peculiar solemnity. 
Every motive which may be deemed 
morally and religiously influential, 
would be accumulated, and, as it 
were, concentrated, for the purpose of 
producing a right determination. The 
individuals to whom so sacred a trust 
was committed, would feel their aw- 
ful responsibility. They would stand 
before the public as the sworn guard. 
ians of the national faith; and they 
could not, without being self-convict- 
ed of guilt as deep as that of Judas, 
become perjured and mercenary trai- 
tors to the cause of their religion and 
their God. 

We can easily conceive an indivi- 
dual Bishop, roe has a living to dis- 
pose of, and who feels strongly desi« 
rous to confer it upon some favoured 
relative,) when sitting in his easy 
chair, and surrounded by his family, 
very likely to be unduly influenced by 
their solicitations. He is then in the 
very vortex of temptation. He finds 
it difficult to imagine that what is, in 
reality, a public trust, is not private 
property ;—and still more difficult to 
resist the inclination to dispose of it, 
rather according to his personal predi- 
lection, than for the interest of the 
Church. But place that same indivi- 
dual in other circumstances ; let him 
be surrounded by a different atmos- 
phere ; “‘ procul este, profani!” Jet him 
be as far removed as possible from secu« 
lar considerations; let that act of re- 
~—— worship, the most solemn by 
which his allegiance to his God can be 
attested, immediately precede that exer- 
cise of his episcopal authority, upon 
the due performance of which depend 
interests so unspeakably important ; 





remedy for the apprehended evils. We think it is, and that if adopted and persevered 
in, it will guarantee the safety of the Church ; and, by so doing, contribute nota little 


to avert the-calamities which impend over our other institutions. 
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let him, im a word, be made to feel, 
most impressively, that what he has to 
decide on is simply this,—whether he 
will confer the parish upon the clergy- 
man, or the clergyman upon the parish ; 
whether HE WILL SET OVER THREE 


OR FOUR THOUSAND HUMAN SOULS 
SUME PIOUS AND EFFICIENT PASTOR, 
WHO MAY LEAD THEM TO GOD; OR 
ABANDON THEM TO THE MISDIREC- 
TION OR NEGLIGENCE OF SOME CARE~ 
LESS MERCENARY, WHO MAY SUFFER 
THEM TO GO To THE DEVIL; let him 
be thus warned, thus admonished, 
and thus aided in his choice, by other 
and better lights and influences than 
those of this world, and we sadly mis- 
take if the consequences would not 
be speedily apparent in the improve- 
ment which would be visible in every 
department of the ministry. 

Any man may make a bad ecclesi- 
astical appointment when he is living, 
to all intents and purposes, ‘‘ without 
God in the world.” No man, in the 
presence of his God, and in the sight 
of that congregation to whom he is 
called upon to be an example, and, 
as part of a religious solemnity, can 
DARE TO DO So, without deliberately 
writing “ reprobate” upon his own 
forehead ; without saying to corrup- 
tion, ** Thou art my father,” and con- 
tracting a degree of guilt which scarce- 
ly admits of expiation. 

Thus, there would be ensured to 
the Church, as far as human regula- 
tions could ensure it, a supply of good 
and able Bishops ; and this would go 
far to remedy whatever of disorder or 
inefficiency is at present to be deplored. 
It is amazing what a good Bishop can 
do for advancing the ends of true reli- 
gion; and we are persuaded, if they 
were seen to be thus zealous in the vo- 
cation to which they are called, and 
making their power, and wealth, and 
influence subservient to the holy cause 
in which they are engaged, they would 
not only receive the confidence, and 
gladden the hearts, of the faithful 
people who have always regarded their 
order with an affectionate reverence, 
but they would extort an involuntary 
homage from Whigs and Radicals, 


which would be their best “ security” 
against present dangers. 

But what we have recommended 
would be incomplete without other 
regulations. The principle should be 
extended to the appointment of the 
That should be 


parochial clergy. 
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conducted in this manner: Let the 


Bishops assemble in the metropolis, 
for the purpose of supplying all cleri- 
cal vacancies, four times 4-year. Let 
them attend divine service at one of 
the cathedral churches; and, after 
having received the holy sacrament, 
let them notninate to the cures of souls 
which are vacant in their respective 
dioceses, exactly in the manner pre- 
scribed for the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the King. This mode of fill. 
ing preferments would, if duly obser- 
ved, make every Bishop feel, that 
what he was about to do was a solemn 
spiritual act ; and he must be more 
than ordinarily callous, if he were in- 
fluenced, under such circumstances, by 
gross and ne considerations. 

It is delightful, to those who know 
the Irish church, and value true reli- 
gion, to see the cheerful piety with 
which many good, but by their Bishops 
neglected clergymen, labour in their 
holy; calling ; but it is deeply pain- 
ful to think, that they have been long 
and cruelly neglected, and that they 
have been, spending their best years 
in performing the duties, and main< 
taining the character, of their sacred 
profession, merely in order that others 
who do not labour may enjoy its ad. 
vantages. 

“ Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes !” 
Why is this? Because the Bishop, 
who should be the protector and the 
promoter of clerical usefulness, habite 
ually and unconsciously regards his 
Church patronage as private property, 
and fancies that he performs bis whole 
ry | when he disposes of it, according 
to their respective degrees of propin-« 
quity, amongst his relatives, his con= 
os sr friends ! ee 

y he may find it necessary, for appear 
ance’ aie, to confer some trifling | be- 
nefice upon a talented or laborious cu- 
rate. But, generally speaking. is not 
the care of his own family the rule, and 
a regard for the best interests of reli- 
oa the exception? Now, we would 

ave this directly reversed. We would 
have the Bishop “ seek first the kings 
dom of God and his righteousness,” 
and depend upon the goodness and the 
providence of God for his temporal as 
well as his eternal reward. And for 
this purpose, we would put him into 
circumstances which would diminish 
considerably the temptations with 
which he has to struggle, and operate 
powerfully in aid of those elevated and 





spiritual views which may best enable 
him to make a wise and a singlemind- 
ed selection. 

A body of Clergy thus appointed 
would be worthy of a Church which is 
the most perfect representative of pri- 
mitive Christianity; they would be 
worthy of a liturgy which is the most 
perfect form of ‘‘ sound words” that 
ever wascomposed. And such a Church, 
thusadministered, COULD NOT BE OVER= 
THROWN. It might be cast off from the 
State; it might be plundered ; bad men 
might, for a season, usurp an unholy 
dominion over it, and bind it, and spoil 
it of its goods. But they could not rob 
it of that divine virtue which is en- 
shrined within it, “ which will not 
die, and cannot be destroyed,” and 
which, despite of all the malice of its 
enemies, will commend it to the ad- 
miration and gratitude of a less ‘‘ un- 
toward generation,” by whom it will 
be loved and valued as the safest guide 
to happiness and immortality. “ Fear 
not them which kill the body, and 
after that have nothing that they can 
do. But rather fear Him who, after 
he hath killed, is able to cast both soul 
and body into hell; yea, I say unto 
you, fear Him.” 

Such an establishment, such a body 
of clergy, such a form of prayer, would 
be beyond the reach of an unprin- 
cipled Minister, or a rapacious Parlia- 
ment. Despite all that might be said 
or done against it, “‘ It would,” to use 
the words of a beloved and most pro~ 
foundly judging writer, ‘‘ accomplish 
its every purpose. Its solemn, yet 
cheerful beauty, would engage the 
first sensibilities of childh Its 
gently insinuated, yet powerful disci- 
pline, would shield the purity of youth. 
Its sublime morality would illuminate 
every path, and influence every move- 
ment, of active life. And its tranquil 
spirit would invite declining age to 
seek, in its soothing bosom, compen- 
sation for the infirmities, and support 
under the sufferings, of sinking na- 
ture.” 

It will be said, that the Bishops are 
already under as strong an obligation 
as could be imposed upon them, to 
act, in all cases of clerical appoint- 
ment, as if they were in the presence 
of God ; that their vows at ordination, 
and their professions at consecration, 
pledge them, as deeply as men could 

pledged, to use all their episcopal 
influence for the benefitof the Church ; 
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and that, if these are not sufficient to 
make them perform their duty, they 
would not be moved to do so, “ even 
though one rose from the dead.” This, 
we have no doubt, will be said, and 
much more to the same effect ; but we 
trust to the good sense of our readers 
to perceive that it is altogether inap- 
plicable. It is perfectly true that the 
Bishops are very deeply pledged to a 
course of action, which, nevertheless, 
very many of them do not pursue. 
We do not, therefore, set them down 
as utterly contemning their pledges ; 
but only as forgetting them, as lo- 
sing sight of them, as suffering the im- 
pressions made by them to be defaced 
and obliterated by the world. And 
the object of the regulations which 
we have proposed, is, fo renew those 
salutary impressions, that they may be 
enabled, upon important emergencies, 
to act as freshly under their influence, 
as when they had been first received. 

A word, now, with respect to the en- 
couragement of theological learning. 
It is in vain to deny that it is at a very 
low ebb at present. That profound 
acquaintance with all the depths of 
their profession, which distinguished 
the divine of former times, is but 
rarely to be found ; and our modern 
theologues seem well content to sub- 
sist, as it were, upon the crumbs which 
have fallen from the tables of the 
* giants who lived in those days.” 
Something, therefore, should be done 
toencourage a more steady, systematic, 
and persevering application to the 
study of divinity as a science, than 
can be expected to be undertaken, by 
competent minds, without the certain- 
ty of a definite and not remote advan- 
tage. 

This object, we conceive, would be 
gained, if it were stipulated, that each 
Bishop, at his consecration, should 
set apart one living, to be conferred 
upon the man who was best prepared 
in a given course of divinity; the 
course to be determined by those who 
were most competent to prescribe it 
with judgment and discrimination. 
The details of such a proceeding might 
be easily arranged. We would have 
the examination, by all means, open 
to the public. This would ensure 
fair play, and interest the community 
at large in the concerns of the Church, 
to a degree that must give rise toa 
very strong prepossession in its favour. 

It is obvious, that a bounty, such 
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as we propose, would be abundantly 
sufficient to engage a large number of 
excellent and talented clergymen in 
that course of reading, by which they 
may be best qualified for explaining 
the doctrine of our most holy religion, 
and upholding the character of our 
national Church. We well know the 
wide difference between knowledge 
and practice ;—between learning and 
faith. And we are also aware, that, 
to have a learned clergyman in every 
parish, is not less practicable than it 
would be inexpedient. But, assured- 
ly, there should be a few such in every 
diocese ; and that is all that is pro- 
vided for by the plan at present pro- 
osed. Without a certain number of 
earned clergymen, the Church cannot 
stand. They are, as it were, the stand- 
ing army, by which alone it can be 
protected against the assaults of in- 
fidels and sectaries; as well as the 
standing authority, by which divi- 
sions amongst its members may best be 
prevented, and it be “ kept at unity 
with itself.” If, therefore, something 
be not done, to uphold its character 
in this respect, it must be torn by dis« 
sensions, which will render it an easy 
rey to the watchful adversaries who 
ions it because it rebukes their un- 
godliness, or who cherish a consciens 
tious abhorrence of its principles. 

It would be right that no one should 
be suffered to appear at the examina- 
tion who was not in holy orders, and 
who had not served a certain number 
of years, in some parochial cure, to 
the satisfaction of his diocesan. Thus, 
by making the efficient discharge of 
ministerial duties a prerequisite even 
to being a candidate for the living in 
question, a vast increase of profession« 
al usefulness would be ensured, and 
an impulse would be imparted to 
every individual, connected with the 
working part of the Church Establish- 
ment, that could not but be produc- 
tive of incalculable advantages. It is 
not too much to say, that much of the 
hostility with which the clergy at 
present are regarded, would be dimi« 
nished, when their zeal, in the hol 
cause to which they were pledged, 
was thus made manifest; and when 
they endeavoured, by ‘‘ a patient per 
severance in well-doing,”’ to put to 
shame the ignorance or the malice of 
those who had regarded them with 
obloquy or vituperation. 

The examination, too, if well con- 
VoL, XXV. 
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ducted, might itself be an engine of 
very great importance. We can easily 
conceive a series of questions proposed 
by discreet and learned examiners, 
touching any of the important topics 
which interest and divide the public, 
eliciting such answers as might be re« 
plete with useful information, ‘and 
conveying, in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner, such a refutation 
of prevailing errors, as must power- 
fully promote the peace of the Church, 
and the well-being of true religion. 
We have, ourselves, witnessed effects 
of this kind, from examinations held 
on a much smaller scale than that 
which we at present contemplate ; and 
we are fully persuaded, that, from the 
calm and unostentatious manner in 
which enquiry would be conducted, 
and the quiet and inoffensive tone in 
which information would be afforded, 
without any of the noise or the vehe- 
mence of controversy, their efficacy in 
putting an extinguisher upon many of 
those ‘questions that engender strife” 
would be very great indeed. 

It is true, they might not always 
serve as a perfect test of superior me- 
rit. The man of nerve will some« 
times, at an examination, appear to 
greater advantage than the man of 
mind. But it is to be hoped that this 
will not always, or often occur; and 
when it does, it must be submitted to 
as an inevitable inconvenience. The 
test which we propose is, we believe, 
the best that can be had; and unless 
a better may be devised, we must take 
it even as it is, with its concomitant 
imperfections. If it would not reach 
every case, it would reach most cases ; 
and even where it did not strictly ap- 
ply, much might be left to the discri- 
mination of candid and intelligent 
examiners, 

But let it be remembered, that we 
propose a public examination more as 
a means of increasing general know- 
ledge, than as an infallible test of in« 
dividual proficiency. This end it 
would most completely answer. The 
Church would largely benefit by the 
stimulus it would afford to learning, 
and be enriched, not merely by the 
amount of the acquisitions of those 
candidates who had obtained their re« 
ward, but also by that of those who 
might have been unsuccessful. Those 
who fell, as well as those who sure 
vived, would redound to its honour, 
and contribute to = victory. And 
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we cannot suppose that, under the 
improved system of Church Govern- 
ment which we have ventured to re- 
commend, many of the deserving in- 
dividuals who might, in the first in- 
stance, be outstripped by more fortu- 
nate competitors, would not ultimate- 
ly, by good and faithful Bishops, be 
provided for in a manner fully com- 
mensurate with their deserts and their 
necessities. 

Thus have we ventured to sketch a 
project for the reform of the Church, 
which, we firmly believe, would raise 
its character, and increase its useful- 
ness, without putting Government to 
the expense of one shilling, and with- 
out departing in the least from the 
principles which govern our system of 
ecclesiastical polity. This, we are 
aware, will not at all suit the views of 
Thomas Spring Rice and Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, whose mode of spi- 
ritualizing the Church would consist 
in reducing it to a state of apostolic 
poverty. They would plunder its re- 
venues in order to stimulate its indus- 
try, upon the principle, 

“¢ Tbit qui perdidit zonam.” 

But giving these conscientious and 
immaculate spoliators all due credit 
for their disinterested zeal, we venture 
to assert that the revenues of the 
Church may, in the hands of upright 
clergymen, be fully as beneficially em- 
ployed as they could possibly be in the 
hands of indifferent laymen ; and that, 
provided we take proper care to have 
a race of worthy and exemplary pas- 
tors, we need entertain no apprehen- 
sion that the revenues allocated for 
their maintenance will be misemploy- 


But, setting for a moment conside- 
rations of justice and policy aside, to 
us it has always appeared the extreme 
of folly in the laity to quarrel with 
the provision which has been made by 
the State for the support of the clergy. 
It is like the right hand quarrelling 
with the left for its bread and butter. 
In our Church, where the interests of 
both clergy and laity are so dove- 
tailed and intertwined with each other, 
by descent, by marriage, and by con- 
sanguinity—who are the clergy but 
the sons, the brothers, the fathers, the 
fathers-in-law, or the brothers-in-law, 
of those who are yet disposed to regard 
them with aversion, if not with hos- 
tility, because they are the possessors 
of a property, which, without trench 
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ing on any existing rights, confers 
upon them respectability and inde- 
pendence? If the patriotic layman, 
whose choler rises when his clergyman 
demands his tithe, would but consider 
that, to-morrow or next day, that tithe 
may be his own, in the shape of a pro« 
vision for his son, or his son-in-law, 
or his nephew, or his brother, his 
virtuous indignation would, we flatter 
ourselves, not so frequently extinguish 
hiscommon- sense, by transgressing the 
limits of justice and humanity. Of 
what advantage would it be to him or 
to his children, that the tithe was ab- 
sorbed into the great estates, and went 
to swell the coffers of some lordly ab« 
sentee, which must be the necessary 
consequence of its confiscation. We 
can very easily conceive the direct in- 
terest which, humanly speaking, the 
great landed proprietors have in such 
an event ; for it must all be clear gain 
to them. But the middle classes— 
that they should be mad enough to 
seek the annihilation of the fund 
which guarantees to their children and 
connexions a competent maintenance 
and honourable station,—and this, not 
for the purpose of providing for the 
wants of the poor, but to add to the 
wealth of the over- opulent ; 

“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To add new perfume to the violet,” 
this is “a frenzied flight of soul” into 
the regions of modern /iberality which 
we have not advanced sufficiently upon 
‘* the march of intellect” to be enabled 
to appreciate, but which, no doubt; 
will qualify its possessors for the very 
highest degree that can be conferred by 
the London University. ‘‘ Eheu, vera 
rerum vocabula amisimus ; nam lar- 
giri aliena, liberalitas, audacia mala- 
rum artium, fortitudo vocatur.” 

The present are awful times. They 
are truly “ days of trouble, and of re« 
buke, and of blasphemy.” We have 
been of late familiarised to such shift- 
ings and changes of domestic policy 
as would have made the hairs of our 
ancestors stand on end ; and what they 
would have regarded, with horror and 
dismay, as portents and prodigies 
prognosticating national ruin, we are 
taught to consider the pregnant caus 
ses, as well as the indispensable condi- 
tion, of national happiness and tran- 
quillity. That as such they are intend- 
ed, let us not doubt. And, how littie 
credulous soever we may be of the ex- 
pected result, we will not be prophets 
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of evil. We will endeavour, rather, to 
overcome the misgivings with which 
we have hitherto regarded the present 
policy of Ministers, and, to the utmost 
of our power, co-operate in realising 
its predicted advantages. 

It was with this view we entered 
into the details which fill the prece- 
ding pages ; and, by some arrangement 
comprising which, it is our conscien- 
tious persuasion the Church of Ire- 
land can be alone secured. If it be 
suffered to go “‘ the way of all flesh,” 
or reserved as the capital by which 
Government may purchase Parlia« 
mentary influence, 1r WILL NEITHER 
BE POSSIBLE TO PRESERVE IT, NOR 
WILL IT BE WORTH PRESERVING. 
Learning must be encouraged, piety 
must be promoted, parochial efficiency 
must be secured ; zeal and industry, in 
their sacred calling, must be made a 
solid ground for the reasonuble expec- 
tation of professional advantages to 
the inferior clergy ; the working cu- 
rates, whom it is unnecessary, and 
would be pernicious, to encourage by 
any immediate increase of their sti- 
pend, must not be eternally condemn- 
ed to a life of cheerless drudgery, in 
a region of the profession “ blank and 
bare,” “‘ where Hope, that comes to all, 
comes never,” but must be cherished 
in proportion to their worth, and vi- 
sited by those beams of kindly patron« 
age which may best requite their toil, 
and be, at the same time, its recom« 
pense and its alleviation. Were these 
things done, but little would remain 
undone for the security of the Church 
of Ireland.* It would thus be placed 
“as a city that is set ona hill, and that 
cannot be hid.” And “ its light would 
so shine before men, that they would 
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see its good works, and glorify its Fa« 
ther which is in heaven.” All the 
Church wants, is sustice. Do it but 
justice, and it will put you to but lit- 
tle trouble in providing for its defence. 
Never was there a system of national 
faith which, if well and truly admi- 
nistered, was so perfectly calculated 
for commanding the respect and the 
veneration of the people. But, “‘ cor- 
ruptio optimi est pessima ;” the best 
things, when corrupted, become the 
worst. In the same degree that, if 
well administered, it may be made an 
instrument of good, will it, if ill-ad- 
ministered, become an instrument of 
evil; nor can any temporary expe- 
dients which may be devised for its 
support, prevent the ruinous conse- 
quences of those abuses by which it 
may be profaned and desecrated. As 
soon as it begins to taint the air, it 
will be scented afar off by those birds 
of prey whose ravenous rapacity would 
almost have anticipated the period of 
its dissolution ; ‘‘ and where the care 
cuss is, there will the eagles be ga~ 
thered together.” God grant that better 
things may be in store for it! and if 
the late nieasures should have the ef« 
fect of tranquillizing the country, and 
Government should be more at leisure 
and better disposed to take some effi- 
cient step for improving the admini« 
stration of the Church of Ireland, we 
are persuaded they could do nothing 
which would tend more to re-conciliate 
Protestant confidence, and to justify 
them, for what they have already done, 
in the eyes of their country and their 


God. 
HIBERNICUS. 
Dublin, 14th April, 1829. 





* We are gratified at being able to state, that the first clerical appointment of the 








Duke of Northumberland is most creditable to him; and that, if his administration 
be marked by many such, he will be a blessing to Ireland. The Reverend Mr Mur- 
ray, rector of Askeaton, in the county of Limerick, is not, we are persuaded, un- 
known to our readers as the zealous and indefatigable Apostle of the Reformation 
in-that part of the country. He is a man altogether devoted to his sacred calling, 
with a singlemindedness that reminds us of primitive times, when the professors 
of Christianity “ thought not their lives dear unto them,” if by the sacrifice of them 
they might promote the Gospel. It is, therefore, with no ordinary satisfaction, that 
we hail his promotion to the Deanery of Ardah. Having said thus much, in cor- 
dial attestation to his personal worth, we cannot conclude without adding, that we 
do not pledge ourselves to a perfect agreement with ali his theological principles, 
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A SHADOW OF TRUTH. 
BY DELTA. 


I wap a wondrous vision—a dream, but not of night— 

Wild figures manifold and ‘strange came rushing on my sight ; 
Far *mid the twilight of old time I saw them flitting by ; 
Melted the mould-damp of the grave, and brighten’d every eye, 
As down to our unsettling days their awful looks they cast, 

To see Experiment’s rash feet down trampling all the past. 


The gloomy smoke-clouds spired aloft ; beneath were fagots piled ; 
And, ’mid the lambent tongues of flame, a holy Martyr smiled ; 
Coop’d in Inquisitorial cells, pale, squalid figures lay, 

Whose eyes had never bless’d God’s sun for many a countless day ; 
While implements of torture dire were scatter’d on the ground, 
And, garb’d in white Religion’s robes, demoniac judges frown’d. 


Sadly, from latticed convent grey, the hooded Nun look’d out 

On luxury, life, and liberty, by oung spring strewn about ; 

In thought she saw her father’s hall, at quiet evening close ; 

And a bonnet, with its snow-white plume, amid the greening boughs ; 
Where, with his greyhound in its leash, beside the trysting well, 

Her secret lover wont to wait, his burning vows to tell. 


There sages stood with earthward eyes ; upon each reverend face, 
Sorrow and shame were sadly blent with apostolic grace ; 

They saw what they had seen of yore, yea perish’d to gainsay, 
The swinish herd by ignorance to error led astray ; 

Men, by false doctrines dazzled, quite forsaking God and Truth, 
And grey Experience hooted down by theorizing youth, 


There scowl’d the proud old barons brave, a thousand fields that won, 
Indignant that their high-drawn blood should to the dregs have run ; 
Scornfully they pointed to the past—to think that all in vain, 

The life-tide of our patriot hosts had crimson’d hill and plain ; 

That, clad in steel, from head to heel, they made their desperate stand 
Triumphant broke the Papal yoke, and freed a groaning land. 


‘Then saw I banners on the breeze—and, as their lengths unroll’d 

Upon the breath of Blasphemy, mysterious threats they told : 

In Liberality’s right hand, Sedition’s scrolls were borne ; 

Fierce drunken crowds surrounding her, who laugh’d Suspense to scorn ; 
Over Religion’s shrines I saw Destruction’s ploughshare driven ; 

The hosts of Hell re-conquering Earth, and man denying Heaven ! 


To that poor country, woe—woe—woe ! where Commoner and Peer 
Lay down, what valour wrung from Fraud, from ignominious fear : 
Give in to Error’s harlotry, to smooth her rebel frown, 

Pen up the wolf-cub with the lamb, and bid them both lie down ; 
Betray Religion’s tower and trench to sacerdotal Sin, 

And turn the key in Freedom’s gate, that Slaves may enter in! 


“Through all, I heard a warning voice, and mournfully it said— 

** In vain have Sages ponder’d, and in vain have Martyrs bled ; 

In vain have seas of patriot blood to Freedom’s cause been given, 
Since still man thinks that hellward paths can e’er lead up to Heaven; 
And clouds of ignorance in vain been scatter’d from his sight, 
When the base fiend Expediency o’ercomes the seraph Right !” 



















My Lorp Duke, 

I again presume to address your 
Grace on that most important subject, 
the Colonial Establishments, and the 
Colonial interests, of Great Britain. 

In my first letter, under date the 
221 of May last, I particularly point- 
ed out the value and the importance, 
in a political, in a commercial, and 
in an agricultural point of view, of 
our Colonial Establishments, situa- 
ted in the West Indies, From facts 
and from proofs, which have not been, 

ecause they cannot be, challenged, 
disputed, or contradicted, I laid be« 
fore your Grace, not merely the im- 
portance and value of these possessions, 
but at the same time, the manner 
in which they have been unjustly ac- 
cused, vilified, calumniated, neglect- 
ed, endangered, and injured, by their 
natural and political protectors. 

The object of my present letter is 
to bring before your Grace, shortly, a 
few of those dangerous and popular 
errors, on which the crude system of 
West Indian Legislation—or rather, 
Colonial persecution,— has been found- 
ed, and pursued; and with which, 
and upon which, a specious but base- 
less fabric of Colonial policy has been 
attempted to be raised. 

The British Anti-Colonists asserted 
and assert, that sugar cultivation is 

ernicious and destructive to human 

ealth and life,—that the mortality 
among the labourers employed in the 
work, is in proportion to the quantity 
of sugar raised ;—they asserted and 
they assert, that wherever the mea- 
sures devised in this country are en- 
forced, the evils complained of are not 
only removed, but that the quantity of 
produce is at the same time increased ; 
and they furthermore asserted and 
assert, that there are no personal slaves 
in the British territories in India, and 
that consequently the sugar there pro- 
duced, is the produce of FREE LABOUR, 
and being so, that it ought to be pre- 
ferred and consumed in Great Britain, 
instead of the sugar which is produced 
in the West Indies by British capital 
vested in, and commanded and en- 
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couraged by Great Britain, for her ad-, 
vantage, to be vested, in these posses- 
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A SECOND LETTER TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
FROM JAMES M‘QUEEN, ESQ. 


sions, in sugar cultivation by the lae 
bour of African slaves. 

From 1822 till 1828, West Indian 
Legislation in Great Britain proceed- 
ed upon these false assumptions, the 
law-mmakers beingall the while prompt= 
ed and impelled to their labours by 
senseless theories of expediency, ere 
ror, interest, and malevolence ; and 
some of which being immediately and 
intimately connected with the subject 
in hand, require to be noticed as I pro- 
ceed. 

Foremost and conspicuous among 
these stands a pamphlet, addressed by 
Mr Dwanrais to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year. It may be taken 
as a correct specimen of Colonial- Office 
ideas, labours, and pursuits on these 
subjects, before your Grace—let me 
hope—began to arrange them, to clear 
them up, and to give them a better 
direction. Mr Dwarris is a Commis- 
sioner employed under the Colonial 
Department, and unless his work had 
been consonant to the views of the 
reigning powers, it is fairly to be 
presumed that it would never have 
seen the light ; more especially when 
it is remembered, that at the period 
when Mr Dwarris was beating his 
brains to arrange, to write, and to bring 
it forth, that faithful and honest officer, 
Major Moopy, who had been em- 
ployed under the same Department at 
a smaller salary, was turned adrift ; 
and I believe he was so, because, in 
the discharge of his duty he had, on 
Colonial subjects, told a different, and 
a more rational tale. Be these things 
as they may, however, it is pleasing and 
satisfactory to get hold of a document 
like the one in question, because, while 
it shews us what is left undone in the 
Colonial Office, it shews us, at the 
same time, the labour in which the 
working machinery of the place has 
been engaged. The pamphlet in ques- 
tion is, beyond doubt, a Government 
Seeler of the day. As such, it discloses 
to an astonished nation the incompa- 
rable and incomprehensible nonsense 
which occupied the time and the la- 
bour of the Department in question, 
and as such, it is worth a moment's 
attention, to cut up and to expose. © 
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One-half of the pamphlet, and the 
only part of it that is worth any thing, 
is occupied in proving thatall thestate- 
ments put forth and published by the 
reckless Anti-Colonists are false and 
unfounded,—points which few sane 
persons in Great Britain will now 
venture to dispute. Having done this, 
Mr Dwarris, while he proves how 
much and how greatly the African sa- 
vages have been civilized and impro- 
ved under West India bondage—“‘ im- 

rovements so rapid and so great,” says 

e, page 15, “ that the short space of 
a quarter of a century has effected a 
revolution in feelings and manners in 
these remote colonies, more extensive, 
signal, and complete, than, I firmly 
believe, was ever before known in the 
same time, in the HISTORY OF MAN !” 
—having, I say, stated these import- 
ant facts, Mr Dwarris goes on to re- 
commend the policy, the propriety, 
and the necessity, of rooting up that 
system of control and of government 
under which all this good has been ef- 
fected, in order thereby to accelerate, 
to improve, and to perfect, the pros- 
perity of our Colonies, and the minds, 
the morals, and the industry of the 
Negro population ! 

Now, my Lord Duke, common-sense 
would dictate, and prudent and prac- 
tical statesmen would advise, that the 
savage and half-civilized slave should 
be retained in that state which improves 
and civilizes him the most rapidly, at 
least, till he arrives at that pitch of 
knowledge, industry, and wealth, 
when he ceases to be a barbarian, and 
when, Mr Dwarris admits, that his 
freedom would become, and could only 
become, advantageous to himself, and 
useful to the community at large. 

Because the West Indian Colonists 
have done the good which Mr Dwarris 
says they have done—because they 
have improved and civilized the Afri- 
can savage to the extent to which they 
have civilized and improved him— 
the West India proprietors, my Lord 
Duke, deserve the favour, not the 
hostility, of Government—the praise, 
not the reproach, of the country. 
They deserve this, my Lord Duke, 
because Mr Dwarris assures us, page 
40, “‘ that there is reason to believe 
the condition of the slave, in any co- 
lony of the West Indies, to be prefer- 
able to that of the African in his na- 
tive country.” 


The measures devised and adopted 


[May, 
during the late Anti-Colonial mania, 
Mr Dwarris, page 46, justly states, 
** regarded only the advantage of the 
slave, without a fair and equitable 
consideration of the interests of pri- 
vate property ;” and at page 48, he in- 
forms us, ‘* that the scheme of com-« 
PULSORY MANUMISSION, however spe- 
cious, (and I was one of the persons 
first captivated by it,) 1s 1LLvsory ;” 
—‘it seems to me,” cortinues he, 
page 49, “‘ sufficient ground for the 
resistance of the Colonies at the pre- 
sent time, that the experiment is new 
and hazardous; that the result is 
doubtful ; that the attempt at substi- 
tuting free labour for the services of 
the slave may be unsuccessful ; that in 
case of failure, the mischief is 1nreE- 
PARABLE ; that for such irretrievable 
injury, no compensation is provided, or 
as yet unequivocally pledged; that 
ALL EXPERIENCE IS AGAINST ITS 
success ; that with the fullest oppor- 
tunities afforded, and the most press- 
ing invitations given, no evidence was 
or COULD BE adduced in its favour.” 
These, my Lord Duke, are important 
and undeniable facts; and to have 
these facts wrung from the pen of the 
pioneer of that conc'ave of legislators 
who first contrived the scheme—“‘ ha- 
zardous,” and pregnant with “ mis- 
chief irreparable,”—and who, by all 
the aid of power unconstitutionally, 
despotically, and unjustly applied, 
sought to enforce it, even though it 
was contrary to the dictates of ‘* aL. 
EXPERIENCE, —is most important in- 
deed. 

Bat it is time to shew the errors 
and the absurdities uttered by Mr 
Dwarris. “It is,” says he, page 40, 
“ from the era of the abolition of the 
slave trade, that civilisation and im- 
provement, (notwithstanding the incue 
rable vice of absenteeism, ) has dawn 
ed upon the West Indies.” These 
few words are of themselves sufficient 
to shew, and to convince any man ac- 
quainted with the West Indies, or 
with the history of the West Indies, 
that Mr Dwarris knows scarcely any 
thing about them ; and moreover, that 
he either takes his opinions from the 
works of others as ignorant as himself, 
or that he makes his statements to 
suit the opinions of those, who, with 
seme new scheme in hand, are com. 
pletely ignorant of Colonial history, 
and of the real state of society in the 
Colonies. 
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My Lord Duke, the march of civi- 
lisation proceeded, among the African 
savages landed in our colonies, from 
the day they were landed in those co- 
lonies ; but it was less visible before 
the Abolition than arrer it, because 
great numbers of savages were annu- 
ally introduced into each colony, whose 
ignorance, superstition, indolence, and 
Vicious habits, corrupted, and to a very 
considerable degree, their countrymen 
who had previously been introduced 
into those islands, and also their pro- 
geny. This state of things naturally 
neutralized, to a considerable extent, 
the progress of eivilisation. Mr Dwar- 
ris himself proves the fact, that it was 
these things, and not the severity of 
the master before the Abolition, which 
retarded the march of civilisation 
among the slave population of our 
Colonies, when he states, page 41, that 
‘* it was the newly imported African 
who required to be’ cozrceD AND 
TREATED WITH SEVERITY.” 

Mr Dwarris, in his censure of “‘ ab- 
senteeism,”—that is, the residence of 
West India proprietors in England,— 
gives, contrary to the theory of Pro- 
fessor Macculloch, whose White errors 
were much in vogue about the time 
Mr Dwarris wrote, a knock-down 
blow to his argument, and proves that 
civilisation must have advanced in the 
Colonies with greater rapidity before 
* the era of the Abolition,” than after 
it, because it is notorious to every one 
acquainted even in but a slight degree 
with the history of the Colonies, that 
the number of resident proprietors 
previous, and long previous, to “ the 
era of the Abolition,” was fifty to one 
to what it is at present. In those days, 
also, the resident proprietors were not 
only independent in their circum- 
stances, but also men of great know- 
ledge, talents, and judgment, and 
moreover, in many instances, either 
immediate descendants of noble Bri- 
tish families, or nearly related to such. 
Their humanity, also, was undeniable, 
more especially when it is recollected, 
that a very great number of the first 
settlers in our Colonies were Quakers, 
who had been compelled to abandon 
their native country during the days 
of Cromwell and Charles the Second, 
when Great Britain was, under the 
first, cursed with a canting, and under 
the second, as a matter of course, 
scourged by a profligate government. 

Mr Dwarris cannot deny these facts ; 
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and admitting them, he destroys his 
more important statements and argu- 
ments. 

“ Slaves should be attached to the 
soil,” says Mr Dwarris, page 54, “as 
the FIRST STEP to improvement ;’—~ 
in other words, in many instances we 
must ruin the master and beggar the 
slave, in order that the latter may be 
improved, and the other enriched! 
In the Bahamas, and in several of the 
Leeward Islands, there are probably 
about 60,000 slaves, at this moment, 
fixed to the respective islands, under 
similar insane and inhuman enact« 
ments. The consequences are as fol- 
lows : British capital, to the amount of 
ten millions, isannihilated, or rendered 
not merely unproductive, but burden- 
some ; whereas, if permitted to be sent 
to otherislands, and there vested in and 
applied to the same species of labour, 
on a rich soil, it would return to the 
proprietor and to the parent state ONE 
MILLION annually. But the mischief 
does not stop here. OrpERS 1N CouN- 
cit oblige the master to lay aside an 
annual income for the old or maimed 
slave he emancipates. The master 
has nothing. He cannot borrow upon 
his capital, for that is nearly rendered 
valueless. His property, by unjust 
and teazing interference, yields him 
little and often no return. He is a 
beggar, and cannot assist his slave in 
any thing. Computsory ManuMIs- 
s10N laws, on the other hand, com- 
mand the master to enfranchise his 
slave, upon the latter paying the for- 
mer an appraised or arbitrary value. 
The slave cannot obtain this. With- 
out a market for his produce, or a soil 
that will repay his labours, as is the 
case in many parts of the impoverished 
Leeward Islands, if his appraised value 
was only L.10, the slave has not the 
means of procuring it; while in the 
more productive Windward Colonies, 
where the supply of labourers is cut 
off by the same stupid fe/o de-se laws, 
the value of the slave is raised so high, 
that it is out of his power to procure 
the means to purchase his liberty, even 
although he cultivates a most produc 
tive and grateful soil, and finds a 
ready and profitable market for his. 
produce. 

I defy Mr Dwarris, or any one else, 
to contradict what is here stated. But 
the plan recommended by Mr Dwarris 
is not his own. It originated with Mr 
Buxton and his friends. The latter 
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boasted last year, at the Anti-Slavery 
meeting held at the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, of his superior wisdom as a le- 
gislator, because he had fixed 20,000 
negroes in the Bahama Islands, to the 
state of hopeless servitude and misery 
above mentioned. In short, the whole 
scheme, my Lord Duke, is about as 
sane, wise, and beneficial, as if your 
Grace were by law to compel the 
British agriculturists, and agricultu- 
ral labourers, in order to lighten Ja- 
bour, and in order to enrich the for- 
mer, and to improve the latter, to cul- 
tivate wheatand barley on the summits 
of the Grampians, while the Carse of 
Gowrie and the Lothians of Scotland 
were left in a state of nature—wild 
and uncultivated. 

These facts, my Lord Duke, must 
be seen, felt, and well known to his 
Majesty’s Government. They are, I 
know, known and acknowledged by the 
Anti-Colonists themselves, and who, 
while they candidly acknowledge that 
the laws are unjustand oppressive, and 
injurious even to the slave, neverthe- 
less own that they keep and look to this 
iniquitous law as a weapon to ac- 
complish emancipation, by compelling 
the masters in the impoverished and 
unproductive Colonies, to emancipate 
the slaves which they have in them! 
What is to become of the slaves thems 
selves, under such unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, never for a moment enters 
the minds of these reckless and incon- 
siderate legislators. I state facts, my 
Lord Duke—facts which must asto- 
nish this nation, and every rational 
people ; for what is the world to think 
of the Ministers of any country who 
are prevented, by an irresponsible and 
theoretical party, from doing, in any 
part of an empire under their control 
and direction, that which as men and 
as legislators they see, they feel, and 
they know, to be just and right, proper, 
politic, and wise ; and what are our 
Colonies to think, while they perceive 
and they feel such conduct as this, on 
the part of the country, which, by 
every tie of honour, principle, policy, 
and justice, is bound to protect them, 
and to guard their liberties and their 
properties ? 

At page 54, Mr Dwarris writes as 
follows: ‘‘ I do not suppose that, at 
the present crisis of REDUCED RE- 
TURNS, and RUINED resources, of the 
West Indians, slaves would be valued 
at many years’ purchase ;” and, taking 
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this to be the ease, he recommends, 
amidst these “‘ reduced returns,” and 
** ruined resources,” to a ** VIGILANT 
AND PRUDENT GOVERNMENT, to buy 
up all the property in the West Indies. 
The precious logic here is—the West 
Indian Colonists are so nearly ruined 
already, that the load of guilt, shame, 
and injustice, can scarcely be said to 
be increased by the British Govern- 
ment completing the business! But 
who ruined them? Who occasioned 
these “‘ reduced returns,” and these 
** ruined resources,” that this honest 
Colonial-Office dependent prudently 
wishes to be taken advantage of P 
Who but the British Government, 
driven to the work by muddy-headed 
counsellors and dishonest legislators ? 
Like other parts of Mr Dwarris’s book, 
it is, however, doubtful if the idea be 
his own, because Professor Scholefield 
gave the same counsel at the Anti-Sla- 
very meeting at Cambridge, last year ; 
and whether the Professor stole the 
Greek idea from Mr Dwarris, or Mr 
Dwarris snatched it from the Profes- 
sor, is not at present of any moment, 
and still less is it the concern of any 
honest man in the country. In pur- 
suing such a course, could your Grace 
ever pursue a course so impolitic and 
so iniquitous, you will not, I trust, 
fail to remember, that every West In- 
dian proprietor and mortgagce has not, 
as Mr Dwarris has, L.1000 sterling 
per annum, from the British Govern- 
ment, and therefore they cannot, like 
him, afford to give away this property, 
merely to carry into effect Downing 
Street theories, and to quiet the dis- 
turbed consciences of their implacable 
enemies. 

For the “ reversionary interest” of 
all the property in the West Indies, 
Mr Dwarris proposes, page 54, to give, 
** as a full compensation to the mas< 
ter” — a quarter of a century”—25 
years’ purchase, during which period 
the enfranchised Africans are, page 
56, to work “ in the cultivation of the 
soil,” and ‘‘ at the manufacture of su- 
gar,” in order, from the surplus pro- 
duce of their labour, to repay the Go- 
vernment, within the period mention- 
ed, the money advanced to procure 
their freedom. 

Let us examine the statement which 
he makes, in order to ascertain if, from 
his materials, such a result is practi- 
cable. At page 63, Mr Dwarris in- 
forms us that, from the effects of the 
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climate, “the. Europein is prone ‘to 
ennui, the African FALLS ASLEEP as 
he dresses you, or waits at table.” 
This being the case with the in-door, 
the most improved and superior classes 
of Africans, we can scarcely suppose 
that the less improved classes, who 
are set to labour under a “ burning 
sun,” will be less inclined, more es- 
pecially when they have become their 
own masters, to take a nap; and should 
the overseers, or superintendents, ap- 
pointed by Government to oversee the 
labour, and to collect the proceeds of 
it, become, like other Europeans who 
have more occasion to labour, ‘‘ prone 
to ennui ;” and should the enfranchi- 
sed African “ fall asleep,” with the 
hoe, the plough, or the skimming-su- 
gar-laddle, in his hand, I would just 
ask Mr Dwarris, how much money 
the former would collect for the Bri- 
tish Treasury, and how much the 
latter would repay, not in a “ quarter 
of a century” —“ twenty-five years of 
QUIET ENJOYMENT, —but in twenty. 
five centuries ? The British Treasury, 
my Lord Duke, might expect to re- 
ceive a shilling in the pound upon the 
sum advanced, when the States of 
South America repay their British cre- 
ditors the enormous loans which the 
latter, by similar advice, incautiously 
lent them. ‘That such results would 
certainly ensue, Mr Dwarris very 
pointedly informs us, when he tells us, 
page 63, that “ undoubtedly the state 
most agreeable to the mere animal 
man, in a tropical climate, is a state 
of repose.” ‘Ihis being the fact, your 
Grace will act wisely to allow the cash, 
devoted by Mr Dwarris to the purpose 
mentioned, to ‘* repose” in the Trea 
sury of Great Britain, and the slaves 
in the Colonies to continue to labour 
for their masters, or to “ fall asleep 
as they dress you, or wait at table,” 
as they and their masters may be able 
to get on together. 

At page 65, however, Mr Dwarris 
draws a still more striking picture of 
the nonsense which lately engaged the 
sages in the Colonial-Office. “ If the 
people of colour,” says he, “ increa- 
sing in commercial enterprise and suc- 
cess, shall extend their territorial ac- 
quisitions, purchase by degrees the 
principal properties in the islands, and 
become eventually the chief, or indeed 
THE SOLE PROPRIETORS Of the'soil, I 
should look upon such an event as the 
euthanasia of the West Indies !” 
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The white capitalists, merchants, 
proprietors, agents, and servants, being’ 
all, by the sword or by the halter, no 
matter how, disposed of, it is fair to 
ask this “euthanasia”-(struck ? ) writer, 
from whence are ‘‘ the people of colour” 
tocome, who are to form the population 
enjoying this ‘‘ euthanasia?” Unless 
the Government send out tender- 
hearted agents sufficiently numerous 
to beget, or unless they can make the 
black damsels, without them, to breed, 
like Jacob’s cattle, a speckled or co- 
loured race in the Colonies, it is as 
plain as that two and two make four, 
that 800,000 blacks will, in an ordi- 
nary intercourse with 30,000 people 
of colour, extinguish the latter, and 
bring every colour in the Colonies to 
that of black alone. 

Again, in page 57, Mr Dwarris tells us 
that a “saving would ultimately arise 
from the reduction of the military 
establishments, at present necessary in 
these unhealthy stations, when the 
black population, become interested in 
the soil, and participatingin civil bless- 


’ ings, should grow by degrees fit to be 


safely trusted to form a national mi- 
litia for the defence of the islands.” A 
national militia to defend the islands, 
composed of men who “ fall aslee 
while they dress you, or wait at table! 
Ifattacked by an enemy given to simi- 
lar habits, no great mischief would 
ensue ; but if, on the contrary, such a 
** militia” were to be attacked by troops 
like those which attacked your Grace 
at Waterloo, where, under such cir« 
cumstances, would be the defence, and 
what would become of the Colonies ? 
But in what British Colony, let me 
ask Mr Dwarris, is it, that we find 
such a national militia? Not in Si- 
erra Leone certainly, where no en« 
franchised African, notwithstanding 
their reported great advance in civili- 
sation, ever took a musket in his hand 
to defend the precious Settlement! 
Mr Dwarris, my Lord Duke, must have 
been more than half ‘ asleep” when 
he wrote such a strange rhapsody; and 
happy would it indeed be for this 
country, and still more fortunate would 
it be for the Colonies, if all the working 
inmates in the Department to which 
he is attached, would fall asleep, in- 
stead of attempting, as they do, to keep 
themselves awake, and to putthe coun- 
try to sleep, by bewildering it with 
such mischievous: dreams as those 
which we have been considering. 
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But perhaps Mr Dwarris intends to 
enforce his “‘reasonable regulations,” p. 
55, for “ the cultivation of the soil,” — 
** the manufacture of sugar,” —and the 
production and support of the “‘national 
militia,” by the energetic arm of that 
Goddess of ‘* Abstract Justice,” whom 
he is about to get dispatched from 
Downing Street, or from Aldermanbury 
Street, and whom he thus describes: 
“* Let care be taken that her eyes are 
effectuallg bandaged, so that she can- 
not see the distinction of colour ; let 
her scales be even, and sworp Two- 
epcep!!” Heaven help the sleepy- 
headed African, or indolent European, 
who does not finish his task under the 
sway of this Free Labour Goddess! 
Believe me, my Lord Duke, that the 
farther every reasonable creature is re- 
moved from her grasp, the better : and 
while it must be acknowledged, that 
Mr Dwarris iscorrect when he says that 
Colonial ‘‘ Reform has hitherto begun 
at the wrong end ;” it must also be 
admitted, from what has been stated, 
that Mr Dwarris, from the specimens 
he has given us of his labours and his 
researches, is still toiling, like all his 
Colonial-Office predecessors, at the 
wrong end of Colonial ‘‘ Reform.” 

How, my Lord Duke, could ow 
Colonies be governed in a proper man- 
ner, or how could they be prosperous, 
when they were tortured, and permit- 
ted to be tortured, by legislators such as 
those which have just been pointed out ! 

But these are but a part, and asmall 
part, of their strange ways, and their 
stranger proceedings ; and I must show 
your Grace, and this deceived, delu- 
ded, and insulted Country, a few more 

cimens of the produce of that ‘‘con- 
tinuous Free Labour,” in which the 
Colonial Office, (the only place where 
free labour is continuous,) has during 
several years been most diligently en- 
gaged. 

From additional papers presented by 
command to the House of Commons, 
1825, I select, as a specimen of their 
work and their studies, the following 
returns from Trinidad, regarding the 
errors and punishments of slaves under 
the new laws. 

“Garpen Estate. Sophy put in 
the stocks for being drunk. She could 
neither stand nor walk.” (page 84.) 

“SrCrairEstate. Will Anderson, 
beating two of his wives. Bed stocks 
the remaining part of the night. Eight 


stripes.” (p. 89.) 
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** CARAPICHAIMA Estate. Lamer 
Matcher, abusing and wanting to beat 
his wife, and to turn her out of the 
house to take in another, although he 
had a child by her. Remained con- 
fined 12 hours in bed stocks.” (p. 91 ) 

**Goop Hore Estate. Humphrey 
Clinker, striking a woman, and raising 
a disturbance in the Negro houses ; 24 
hours’ confinement in the stocks.” (p. 
101.) 

* Ross Park Estate. Rose, for 
having given her house to the woman 
Ann to cuckold her husband, and ha- 
ving collared the said husband of Ann, 
In the dungeon one night.” (p. 102.) 

“CampenEstate. Abba, forcuck- 
olding her husband, and quarrelling in 
the Negro houses ;—confined in stocks 
six hours.” (p. 114.) 

** Bon Accorp Estare. Genevieve 
Congo, being pregnant, supposed by her 
reputed husband, having two spare 
HUSBANDS, creating a battle among 
them, in which she joined ; and crea- 
ting an uproar in the plantation. Six 
hours standing inthe stocks.” (p. 164.) 

“ —— Berry Pr., telling the 
Driver to kiss her ——, for desiring 
her to attend to her work.” (p. 167.) 

*“CaracasEstate. Montorite, re« 
peatedly absenting himself from the 
estate on a Sunday without leave, to 
visit his wives. N.B. He has one on 
the estate.” (p. 214.) 

Akin to, but still more ridiculousand 
indelicate, than the above, is a Bux- 
ton return regarding liberated Africans 
in the Colonies. This return consists 
of upwards of 100 folio pages closely 
printed, and filled with several thou- 
sand names, a very considerable pro- 
portion of which are females, and to 
each name, after a regular and official 
inspection, under severe penalties for 
any neglect, are affixed such append- 
ages as the following :—‘‘ J'attoed un- 
der the right breast,” or the left breast 
as may be ; ‘‘tattoed under the navel !” 
“ tattoed on thebelly |” *« tattoed on the 
thigh,” &c. &e. 

These, my Lord Duke, are but a 
few lines extracted from volumes— 
from thousands—from tens of thou- 
sands, of closely-printed folio pages 
of similar matter; and strange and 
degrading as these extracts appear, 
still it must be stated, that they form 
the most important of the myriads 
which remain unquoted—unquotable. 

Thus, while France was busily en- 
gaged in planting her victorious bane 
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ners on the turrets of Madrid and the 
batteries of Cadiz,—while Russia was 
overwhelming Persia, and steadily col- 
lecting all her vast means and strength, 
in order to march and to overwhelm 
the Bosphorus, by planting her victo- 
rious eagles on the minarets of St So- 
phia, the statesmen congregated in 
Downing-street, driven by Mr Bux- 
ton and old Zachary Macauley, were 
employing their time, and their judg- 
ment, and the national resources, in 
procuring and studying the trash al- 
luded to, working night and day to 
ascertain whether black Kate was tat 
toed on the thigh or the belly ; and whe- 
ther black Rose, after the manner of 
many others of his Majesty’s subjects 
and servants, wore a ragged dirty pet~ 
ticoat underneath a clean and a good 
one! Compared to such labours, the 
manufacture of petticoats by Ferdi- 
nand for the Virgin Mary, was a ra- 
tional and useful employment. 

Statesmen, my Lord Duke, and the 
immediate servants of statesmen, who 
could spend their time in such stupid 
and degrading researches and pursuits, 
could never have contended with Na- 
poleon,—could never have planned the 
deliverance of Europe,—could never 
have done their duty, nor taught and 
encouraged others to do their duty at 
Aboukir and Trafalgar,—could never 
have fought and conquered, or taught, 
encouraged, and supported others, to 
fight and to conquer at Salamanca, at 
Vittoria, and at Waterloo—and they 
never can, my Lord Duke, match the 
shrewd statesmen of Paris, of Vienna, 
and of St Petersburg. Don Miguel 
could beat them, and Lecesne and 
Escoffery at any time make them their 
tools. 

It is utterly impossible for me, 
within the bounds to which I must 
necessarily confine this letter, to quote, 
or to refer at length to all the Anti- 
Colonial publications, which assertand 
blazon abroad the immense and de- 
structive decrease of the slave popula- 
tion in our Colonies. I must confine 
myself to a few general statements ; as 
follows :— 

In a pamphlet, entitled, “‘ Letters 
on the Necessity of a Prompt Extinc« 
tion of British Colonial Slavery,” 1826, 
at page 14, there is the following pass- 
age:—‘‘ InSt Vincent's, GRENADA, 
Tobago, and Demerara, where the 
cultivation of sugar is THE LARGEST, 
there the decrease proceeds at a rapid 
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rate—at a rate in some of them, which 
would unpeople the earth in half a 
century.” And Mr W. Smith, or Mr 
Buxton, I am not certain which, nor 
is it material, stated in the House of 
Commons, that such was the decrease 
in the Colonies, that it would extin- 
guish the slave population in 30 years ! 
The Anti-Slavery Reporter, a periodi- 
cal publication, and a book of the de- 
scription thus alluded to by Burns,— 


** Some books are lies from end to end—” 


this compilation of falsehood and fa- 
brication, after inserting, knowing 
them to be so, incomplete official ta- 
bles of the slave population returns, 
proceeds thus :—‘‘ From this it ap 
pears, that the whole decrease of the 
slave population in our West India 
Colonies has amounted in six years” 
(ending 1823) ‘‘ to about 28,000, be- 
ing three and a half per cent, or fives 
eighths per cent per annum. This 
simple fact we hoid to establish in- 
controvertibly, against the system of 
slavery prevailing in our Colonies, 
THE CHARGE OF CRUELTY, and to 
disprove the evidence that has been 
alleged in favour of its general lenity.” 
“* It is evident, that inde pendent 
of the other evils of slavery, sugar- 
planting generally, as it is conducted 
in the West Indies, is decidedly un- 
favourable to human life. This arises 
in part from the oppressive labour 
which attends the digging of the 
trenches for receiving the cane, and 
which is executed, not by ploughs and 
cattle, Lut by men and women, and in 
part to the privation of their natural 
rest, to which they are subjected in 
crop time,” &c.——‘ It is further 
evident, that the destructive influence 
on human life of sugar-planting, as it 
is conducted in the West Indies, is 
aggravated by that very circumstance, 
fertility of soil, which seems most to 
swell the gains of the planter.” 
** Accordingly we find, that where 
the lands are most productive, yield« 
ing the largest return for the labour 
of each slave, and a proportionately 
large share of whatever gain arises 
from protection and bounty, the ratio 
of mortality is the highest !” 

It cannot be denied, that the charges 
have been made in the most pointed 
and decided manner ; and it is now 
my business and my duty to shew 
your Grace the falsehood of thee’ 
the arguments, and the inferences, in 
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all their parts. But before proceed- 
ing to this, it may be worth while to 
point out to your Grace the rate at 
which Anti-Colonial exaggeration pro- 
ceeds. The Anti-Slavery Reporter 
gives the decrease 28,000 in six years, 
which decrease would depopulate the 
Colonies in 140 years ; but Mr Bux- 
ton says, the depopulation would take 
place in 30 years, because he sets down 
the decrease in six years as being the 
decrease in one year! The Legislature 
swallows these extravagant statements, 
and the Government are called upon, 
and in some measure compelled, to act 
upon them! 

In reference to these official docu- 
ments, to which I must refer, and to 
which my opponents have referred, I 
labour under a great disadvantage, be- 
cause the population returns do not 
exactly correspond with the years for 
which the exports and the imports are 
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given, arising from the circumstance, 
that in some islands the returns are 
triennial, and in others annual, while 
some of them again terminate with the 
close of the specific year, and others 
with the middle of the year ; and thus 
it is impossible to get at any specific 
number of years of returns perfect and 
complete, but more especially for those 
specific years for which we have re- 
turns of the exports, the imports, and 
the manumission of slaves, in the va- 
rious Colonies. Notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages, however, I shall, 
I trust, be able to shew your Grace 
the dangerous falsehoods and fatal er- 
rors which have been scattered over 
this country on these points, errors 
and falsehoods which J know had ob- 
tained the ear of Government, and 
which formed the foundation of seve- 
ral of their rash measures, and their 
crude legislation, on Colonial subjects. 


SLAVE POPULATION RETURNS. (a) 


Colony. Year. Males. Females. Total. (b)Sugar Crops. Cwts. 
Antigua, 1821 14,531 16,533 31,064 207,548 
Barbadoes, 1820 36,733 41,612 78 343 211,371 
Dominica, 1821 7,354 8,092 15,466 38,119 
Grenada, 1820 13,007 13,892 26,899 216,371 
Jamaica, 1820 170,466 171,216 342,382 1,679,720 
Montserrat, 1820 3,032 3,473 6,505 33,282 
Nevis, 1822 4,583 4,678 9,261 66,023 
St Christopher’s, 1822 9,505 10,312 19,819 128,346 
St Lucia, 1822 6,297 7,491 14,315 108,243 
St Vincent’s, 1822 12,064 12,283 24,347 233,448 
Tobago, 1822 6,952 7,363 14,315 108,243 
Tortola, &c. 1821 2,975 3,485 6,460 23,459 
Trinidad, 1821 22,738 162,257 
Bahamas, 1821 5,221 5,019 10,341 1,083 
Demerara, 1820 43,227 34,149 77,376 492,126 
Berbice, 1819 13,327 10,441 23,768 53,257 
Bermuda, 1820 2,505 2,671 5,176 
Honduras, 1820 2,563 
Barbuda, 1821 411 
Total, 1820 731,000 3,732,638 
Ditto, 1826 707,876 

Apparent decrease, 23,124 
Antigua, (a) 1824 14,225 16,089 30,314 (ce) 142,912 
Barbadoes, 1826 36,997 43,556 80,551 278,340 
Dominica, 1825 7,038 7,708 14,746 38,036 

Grenada, 1825 12,057 12,840 24,897 209,984, 
Jamaica, 1826 162,726 168,393 331,119 1,115,366 
Montserrat, 1825 5,971 19,653 








a) fai Bet Pap. No. 353 of 1826; No. 424 of 1824; No. 204 of 1828; No. 127 of 1827, and No. 


570 of 1 
b) C 
ic) Par. Pap. No. 222 of 


House, London,  . May and 17th April 1822, 
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Colony. Year. Males. 
Nevis, 1825 4,591 
St Christopher’s, 1825 9,324 
St Lucia, 1826 5,945 
St Vincent’s, 1825 12,007 
Tobago, 1826 6,394 
Tortola, &c. 1825 2,505 
Trinidad, 1825 13,435 
Bahamas, 1825 5,549 
Demarara, 1826 38,758 
Berbice, 1825 11,423 
Bermuda, 1827 2,208 
Honduras, 1825 1,654 
Barbuda, 1824 


Of the sugar crop in the latter pe- 
riod, it is necessary to observe, that it 
was much below the usual standard, 
owing to a dry season. 

These returns, however, my Lord 
Duke, give us but a partial and unfair 
view of the case. To obtain a correct 
idea of the matter, we must consider 
the number of slaves imported into, 
and exported from, each colony, toge- 
ther with the number manumitted du- 
ring the period mentioned. I am for 
tunately enabled to complete these 
from official documents, with the ex« 
ception of the decrease by execution 
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Females. Total. SugarCrops. Cwts. 
4,695 9,286 49,769 
10,192 19,516 78,658 
6,977 12,922 $2,362 
12,245 24,052 257,800 
7,034 13,428 111,349 
2,931 5,436 13,670 
11,017 24,552 188,927 
5,292 10,841 
32,624 71,382 650,276 
10,041 21,464 58,254* 
2,400 4,608 
814 2,468 
423 
107,876 3,295,326 
Males. Females. Total. 
GRENADA,— 


ist January 1821, 12,398. 13,269 25,667 
1825, 12,057 12,840 24,897 





Apparent decrease, 770 
Manumitted about 600 
Exported, 1821-1824, three 

years, ° ° ; 
1,090 
Deduct imported, 79 
— 1,011 
Increase, 241 


Exports of 1821 and 1825 are wanting. 
Sr CHRISTOPHER’S,— 








and banishment of slaves for crimes, Population, 1822, L 19,817 
and the number manumitted whose ” 189 1 , 19,516 
names had not been recorded, which is ‘ciated 
considerable ; for it is only the num- Apparent decrease, 301 
ber of the manumitted that has been 182]-1825. Exported, 167 
recorded, which is included in the fol- Imported, 55 
lowing returns :— — 112 
Manumitted, 264 
me 376 
Males. Females. Total, Increase, "5 
BaHAMAS,— BARBADOES;—Population 1820, 78,343 
Ist Jan. 1821, 5,221 5,019 10,240 1826, 80,551 
1825, 4592 4,594 9,186 
Apparent increase, 2,208 
Apparent decrease, 1,054 1821-]825. Exported, 157 
1821-1825 inclusive, Imported, 25 
Exported, 1,795 —— 132 
Manumitted, 176 Manumitted, 410 
Absconded, 135 oe 542 
—— 2,106 a 
a Total increase, 2,750 
Bahamas increase, 1,052 Sr Vincent’s—Population 1822, 24,347 
Off imported, 108 1825, 24,052 
Total, 944 Apparentdecrease, 295 
% Sugar imported into Ireland in 1825. ' 
Antigua, . 19,082 ewts, St Lucia, . 8,604 ewts. 
Barbadoes, 40,918 Trinidad, . . . £87,414 
Jamaica, 20,057 Demarara, ° ° 29,766 
Total, 205,871 ewts. 


It was probably as much in 1821, 
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Brought forward, 295 

1821-1825, Imported, 520 

Exported, 490 

— 30 

Manumitted, 380 350 
‘ Increase, 55 
Nevis—-Population 1822, . 9,261 
1625,. . 9.286 





Apparent increase, 25 
1821-1825, Exported, 











Manumitted, 56 118 
Increase, 143 
Sr Lucra—Population 1822, 13,788 
1826, 12,922 
Apparent decrease, 866 

1821-1825, Imported, 74 

Exported, 26 

—— 48 

Manumitted, 600 4552 
Real decrease, 314 
TrinmaD—Population 1821, 22,738 
1825, 24,452 
Apparent increase, 1,714 

1821-1825, Imported, 2494 
Manumitted, 631 1,863 
Real decrease, 149 


DeMERARA—Population 1820, 77,376 
1826, 71,382 


Apparent decrease, 5,994 
1821-1825, Imported, 1762 
Exported, 94 
— 1668 


Manumitted, 157 1,411 





Real decrease, 7,405 
Deduct manumissions for 1820 
and 1826. 


BeErzicE—Population 1822 22,044 
1825, 21,465 
Apparent decrease, 579 
1821-1825, Exported, 810 
Imported, 315 
— 195 
Manumitted, 67 562 


Real decrease, 17 





Or thus: 

Population in 1819, ° 23,768 
1825, ‘ 21,464 
Apparent decrease, 2,304 

1821-1825, Exported, 810 

Imported, 315 

— 495 

Manumitted, 67 562 


Real decrease, 1,732 
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Anti Slavery Reporter, July 1827, 
says, 
1818-1824, Imports, 444; Ex- 
ports, 1,979—1,535= 802. 
Exports and manumissions, 1819, 
and 1820 to be deducted. 
AnTIGUA—Population 1821, 31,064 
1824, 30,314 





750 
812 


Apparent decrease, 
1821-1825, Manumissions, . . 


Increase, 62 
Dommica—Population 1821, 15.446 
1825, 14,746 





700 
450 


Apparent decrease, 
1821-1825, Exported, 293 
Manumitted, 157 
Real decrease, 350 
MonTsERRAT—Population 1820, 6,505 














1825, 5,971 
Apparent decrease, 534 
1821-1825, Imported, 8 
Exported, £7 
49 
Manumitted, 62 111 
Real decrease, 423 
Honpuras—Population 1820, 2,563 
‘ 1825, 2,468 
Apparent decrease, 95 
1821-1825, Imported, 22 22 
Exported, 26 117 
oe 4 a 
Manumitted, 141 145 


Increase, 32 
Tosaco—Population 1822, 14,315 
1826, 13,248 





887 
134 


Apparent decrease, 
1821-1825, Imported, 156 
Exported, 22 (134) 





Real decrease, 1,021 
Manumissions incomplete from Ist 


Jan. to 19th Nov, 1825, ‘ 15 


JaMaica—Population 1820, 342,332 
1826, 331,119 
Apparent decrease, 11,263 


1821-1825, Imported, 772 
Exported, 26 
—— 758 
Manumitted,say 4,000 3,242 


_—_—. 


Real decrease, 8,021 


But from this number must be de- 
ducted the exports and manumissions 
for 1820 and 1826, which are uncer- 
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tain; also the number manumitted, 
and not recorded ; and allowance must 
be made for 5900 children cut off in 
Jamaica by the measles, in 1822, 
(see notes, Defence of the Colonies, 
p. 55;) and the number entered by 
double returns in the General Registry 
Act, 1820, which was very consider- 
able, probably exceeding 3000, but 
which double returns were unknown, 
or nearly so, in the subsequent regis 
trations. In 1817, the extra returns, 
by double returns, gave for Kingston 
alone 10,000 more than the real num- 
ber. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Increase. Decrease. 
Bahamas,. . 942 St Lucia, 314 
Grenada,. . 241 Trinidad, . 149 


StChristopher’s 75 Demerara, . 7405 


Barbadoes, . 2750 Berbice, . 802 
St Vincent’s, 65 Jamaica, . 8021 
Nevis, . . 143 Tobago, - 1021 
Antigua, . 62 Montserrat, 423 
Barbuda, . 11 Dominica, . 350 
Honduras, . 22 Bermudas, . 568 

Increase, 4311 Decrease, 19,403 


Deduct increase, 4,3!1 





Real decrease, 15,092 


But on the above it must be ob- 
served, that the manumissions in To- 
bago, the exports and imports for 
Honduras, for Montserrat, for Domi- 
nica, and for Bermuda, are wanting ; 
so that the correct increase and de- 
crease in these Colonies are not ascer- 
tained, but which, if known, would 
certainly reduce the decrease lower. 

The first tables shew an apparent 
decrease of 23,000 slaves in five or 
rather in six years, instead of 28,000, 
as stated by the Anti-Slavery Report- 
er; and from the above number of 
23,000, there falls to be deducted the 
number manumitted, which for five 
years exceeds 8000,” and which, taken 
in that proportion for the period in 
which the above decrease appears, 
will amount to nearly 10,000; exclu- 
sive of the number escheated to the 
Crown, 71, and the number seized and 
liberated under custom-house sei- 
zures, which latter exceed 100 in St 
Kitt’s and Antigua alone. The de- 
crease, therefore, by manumission, 
and by the measures just mentioned, 
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certainly amounts to, if it does not ex- 
ceed, 10,000, exclusive of the number 
included in the general lists by double 
returns at the early periods of registra- 
tion ; and the errors which must stand 
in a deficiency or decrease, in conse- 
quence of the discrepancy of the re- 
turns triennial and annual, as has been 
already noticed. 

The result, therefore, is, that inde- 
pendent of all these exceptions, the 
decrease in our West India slave popu- 
lation, from 1820 to 1826, six years, 
is only 13,000, instead of 28,000 ; and 
this, without making the allowance 
which in justice ought to be made, for 
5000 children extra, cut off by the 
measles in Jamaica in 1822, and per- 
haps 3000 or 4000 for double returns 
in the registration of 1820, corrected 
and withdrawn in 1825 and 1826, in 
the latter registrations of that island, 
and of the other Colonies. 

It is worthy of remark also, my 
Lord Duke, that the decrease of slaves, 
Jamaica excepted, and not excepting 
it in the proportion of its population, 
is greatest in, I may almost say con 
fined to, those Colonies which are go« 
verned by the King in Council, and 
consequently, more than others, by 
such laws and such regulations as the 
Anti-Colonists endeavour to force upon 
the whole. 

On these returns also it is necessary 
to remark, that the decrease proceeds 
from the greater number of savage and 
immoral Africans there is in some Coe 
lonies, above what there is in others; 
and from the greater disproportion that 
there is between the sexes in any given 
number of Africans, compared with an 
equal number of Creole slaves. We 
shall presently see how that is exem- 
plified in Demerara. In Jamaica, the 
African slave population amounts to 
about one-third of the whole, or 
110,000. But another and a great 
cause of the decrease, which has never 
been adverted to by either Anti-Colo- 
nial or Colonial advocates, is the num- 
ber of females manumitted, whoactual- 
ly, in the number already stated to be 
manumitted, amount to 6000 out of 
8000, or 1200 per annum ; and who 
being all the most moral and best be- 
haved, and generally mothers, it is 
thus evident that probably 1200 chil- 
dren annually are cut off from the 





* Par. Papers, No, 128 of 1827, No. 204 of 1828, and No, 353 of 1826, 
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ranks of the slave population, and are, 
or ought, if the morality of the pa- 
rents continued unimpaired, to be 
added to those of the free coloured po- 
pulation. A serious decrease in the 
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slave population is, my Lord Duke, 
occasioned by this cause alone. 
In Demerara and Trinidad, the pro- 
= of Africans to Creoles stands 
us :— 





Total. Africans. 
DEMERARA—1828, Males, 41,283 21,787 
Females, 33,797 13,025 
75,080 $4,812 
Africans. Creoles, 
TamnmaD—1825, Plantation, 6,494 16,433 
Personal, 1,728 4,575 
8,222 15,008 - 
1827, Plantation, 5,948 10,516 
Personal, 1,472 5,128 
7,420 15,044 


Two-thirds only are employed in agriculture. 
The following statement, however, of the slave population in Demerara, com- 


pletely refutes the Anti- Colonials’ tales of overwork, severity, and cruelty, on the 
part of the masters, to their slaves ; because, if such charges were true, the de~ 
crease would be found to be greatest among the female portion of the popula- 
tion, they being less able to endure hard work and ill-treatment than the males ; 
whereas we find it the reverse: 





Males. Females. Total. 

DEMERARA—1820, 43,227 34,149 77,376 
1826, 38,758 32624 71,382 

4,469 1,525 5,994 


Here the greatest decrease is amongst the males, and arises from the simple 
fact, that when plantations were established, upwards of twenty or thirty 
years ago, males grown up and effective were principally purchased, and these 
in the course of nature are now dying off, without leaving a proportionate pro- 

eny, 
. The papers quoted, when strictly examined, also disclose to our view curious 
statistical details, which overthrow, beyond contradiction, cavil, or dispute, the 
lies propagated by the Anti-Colonists, namely, that hard work and cruelty de« 
stroy the slaye population. Let us take the following particulars from the re« 
turns for the following islands :— 


Pop. Births. Deaths. 
1824, Antigua, 30,314 841 859 
1825, Grenada, 24,897 677 714 
1825, St Vincent’s, 24,052 629 699 
1823, Barbadoes, 78,816 2,745 2,238 
1824, Trinidad, 23,100 553 736 
1825, Bahamas, 10,841 217 159 
1823, | Demerara, 75,315 1,504 2,362 





Which proportion of births, in these 
islands, is much greater when com- 

ed to their population than is to be 
ound in England,—much greater in 
proportion than is found in Glasgow, 
where the births, as we shall present- 
ly see, in a population of perhaps 
170,000, scarcely exceed the number 
in Barbadoes, amongst a slave popula- 
tion of only 78,000. In the Bahamas, 
also, where no sugar is cultivated, we 
find the number of births, in propors 


tion to the population, smaller than in 
Grenada and St Vincent’s, where the 
quantity of sugar produced is certain- 
ly greatest ; and in Bermuda, where 
no sugar is produced, we find the de« 
crease much greater in proportion than 
in Demerara, and treble the number 
in 4600 that it is in ‘Trinidad upon a 
population of 24,000. These facts dis- 
prove the statement that sugar culti- 
vation is injurious to the propagation 
of the human species ; and the refer- 
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ences farther prove, that the Anti-Co< 
lonial charges of cruelty and severity 
must be unfounded, because, if they 
were correct, the females would not 
bear such a number of children. 

But this is not all. These tables 
shew us that the Negroes procreate 
more rapidly when they are slaves, 
than when they become free. Thus 
in Trinidad, we find as follows: 


Slave Population. Free Population. 


Births. Births. 
1824, 23,110, 553 13,347, 273 
1825, 23,117, 431 13,995, 215 


In 1821, we find the free coloured 
population of Trinidad 13,965; in 
1825, we find it only 13,995, notwith- 
standing there had been 631 manumis- 
sions, of which 416 were respectable 
young females. 

In other Islands, matters are in a si- 
milar state ; thus— 


1824—In St Lucia, free colour- 
ed population, . .« 
1826, . . . 


3,659 
only 3,983 


notwithstanding there had been 400 
manumissions within that period ; 
and in the Mauritius, the births antong 
the free coloured population are great- 
er, by three to one in proportion, than 
we find them to be in the West In- 
dies, in those Colonies which are under 
the exclusive government of the King 
in Council. 

By the preceding tables it appears, 
that Grenada produces about 8 cwt. 
of sugar for each slave, and St Vin- 
cent’s about 9 cwt. for each slave. 
This is certainly the greatest propor 
tion that is produced in the West In- 
dies, Trinidad and Demerara excepted. 
The quantity produced in Trinidad is 
more than in St Vincent’s, being in the 
former Island upwards of 11 cwt. for 
each negro. Yet in Trinidad, the de- 
crease of slaves, in five years, has only 
been 149, on a population of 24,000 
souls. In the two other Islands par- 
ticularly named, viz. St Vincent’s and 
Grenada, there has, in the same pe- 
riod, been an actual increase in num- 
bers! So much, my Lord Duke, for 
the veracity of the Anti-Colonial state- 
ments, that the “* decrease” of the slave 
population is greatest, where “ the 
proportion of sugar is THE LARGEST,” 
and greatest in the Islands of St Vin- 

Vor. XXV. 
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cent’s and Grenada in particular! The 
reverse we find, on an accurate inves~ 
tigation, to be the fact. In Tobago, 
where the quantity of sugar produced 
is, in proportion to the slave popula- 
tion, nearly equal to what it is in St 
Vincent’s, the apparent decrease is not 
large ; and could I only have obtaine 
ed official documents to complete the 
returns, it would in all probability 
have been found, that the decrease in 
the slave population of that Colony was 
little, if any thing, although the.Anti- 
Colonial scribes had stated that Island 
to be a place where such decrease was 
greatest. 

Such, my Lord Duke, is the actual 
state of the increase and decrease of 
the slave population in our Western 
Colonies, so loudly, so often, and so 
long proclaimed, as running rapidly 
to extermination ! The Anti-Colonists 
never state any thing fairly. Truth 
is not their object ; it does not suit 
their purposes; and it is passing 
strange, that, with so many proofs as 
they have of this unfortunate bias in 
the minds of their enemies, the Colo- 
nists do not frame their laws uniform, 
in order that when returns are sent to 
the Mother Country, at the request, 
and at the command of any one, these 
may be produced in a form so correct 
and simple, that their friends may be 
enabled to defend them without much 
trouble ; and, at the same time, to put 
it out of the power of their enemies, 
by misrepresentation and exaggeration, 
to conceal the truth, and in its place 
to scatter error and falschood on every 
Colonial subject, as they do, and are 
enabled to do, by carelessness in the 
quarter the most deeply interested, be« 


‘ cause it is the most deeply endangered. 


The Colonists will, I hope, keep these 
facts and points in view in all their fu- 
ture legislation. The good effects 
would soon appear. It is, moreover, 
my Lord Duke, the bounden duty of 
those men whom the nation employs 
and pays, to see that these returns 
are correctly laid before Parliament, 
and to withhold them till they are 
enabled to produce them in a correct 
state. It was their business in Down- 
ing Street, not mine, to have exami- 
ned and produced the returns which I 
have produced, in an accurate manner, 
that the Government and the Legis- 
lature, whose immediate servants they 
are, might have had eis data and 
3 ; 
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sure nd to go upon, in their work 
of Calonial legislation. ' 


For the reasons given, and from the 
causes which have been mentioned, it 
is seen, that the decrease in the popula- 
tion of our West India Colonies is un- 
der 2500—one- third per cent per an+ 
num, in a population of 700,000 semi- 
savages, and amongst whom there is a 
great disproportion of the sexes. This 
small decrease is also, from the causes 
mentioned, annually growing less, and 
in a few years the slave population 
will increase in every oem 6 the same 
as it now does in several of them. This, 
my Lord Duke, is a different state of 
things from the representations and 
statementsregarding this matter, which 
have been laid before the British pub- 
lic by ignorant or designing men. And 
now let us pause for a moment, and 
consider if this decrease is equal to 
what takes place, in other quarters of 
the world, amongst the human race, 
when placed under particular circum- 
stances. According to the Report of 
the Pariiamentary Commissioners, the 
decrease among the liberated Africans 
in Sierra Leone, from 1809 to 1824, 
was 10,000, in a population amount- 
ing from 1000 to 12,000, in the re- 
spective years ; and if correct returns 
were only obtained of the mortality in 
the place, it would in reality be found 
to be MorE THAN DOUBLE! What 
occasions this mortality, is not my 
business to enquire into; I merely 
state the facts ; but it will scarcely be 
said to proceed from hard work. What 
is the mortality in the West Indies, 
my Lord Duke, to this? Not a drop 
in the bucket, nor a grain in the ba- 
Jance! But let us look nearer home. 
Let us take Glasgow, for instance, and 
examine what the mortality is there, 
Glasgow, where 38,000 individuals, 
it was so boasted at least, signed the 
Anti-Slavery Petition against the ex- 
tirpation of the blacks by cruelty and 
hard labour, when, if that rule by 
which they were called upon to judge 
and decide, had been correct, then it 
followed, as a matter of course, that 
the population of Glasgow must have 
been subjected to harder Jabour, and 
worse treatment than West India 
slaves. The following tables, drawn 
up by Dr Cleland, with his usual ac- 
curacy, will shew your Grace that the 
excess of deaths over the births in 
Glasgow, in a population say of 170,v00, 
is, for the years 1827 and 1828, in real- 
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ity as great as the anntal decrease of 
the slave tion of the whole West 
Indies, amounting to 720,000. 


MoatTatity Bitt ror GLascow, 








1821—1828. 
Years. Baptisms. Deaths. Decrease. 
1821, 2,661 3,686 1,025 
1822, 2,972 2,699 727 
1823, 2,951 4,267 1,316 
1824, 3,102 4,670 1,568 
1825, 3,109 4,898 1,789 
1826, 3,000 4,538 1,538 
1827, 2,820 5,136 2,316 
1828, 3,113 5,942 2,829 
8)23,728 36,836 13,108 
Average 
yearly, 2,966 4,604.5 1,638.5 


Which returns give a decrease, in 
eight years, in a proportion of, say on 
an average 160,000, as great as the 
decrease in the Colonies in six years, 
in a slave population of 720,000! 


Bold, daring, and impudent, how- 
ever, as the deceptions are by which 
the Anti-Colonists have from time to 
time imposed upon this country, the 
whole have been exceeded by that un- 
principled and brazen-faced deception 
which they have practised upon the 
credulity of the British public, by 
calling upon it to believe,-on their 
mere assertion, that personal slaves 
were wholly unknown in our East In- 
dian territories, and consequently that 
the sugar, and the other tropical pro- 
duce there raised, were the production 
of * genuine free labour.” The Report 
entitled “ Stavery 1n Inp1a,” pub- 
lished by order of the House of Com- 
mons, last Session of Parliament, and 
dragged to light with much trouble, 
has done away this deception, and the 
falsehood propagated to support it, in 
a manner the most convincing, unde 
niable, and irresistible. 

The Report in question is a valua- 
ble and interesting document ; more 
especially to those who wish to be 
made acquainted with the real state 
of the population of British India ; the 
agriculture and the agricultural la- 
bourers of that country : but as it ex- 
tends to nearly 1000 closely printed 
folio pages, it is clearly impossible, 
within any reasonable bounds to com- 
prise its various details ; and conse 
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quently I must confine myself to the 
more general statements, extracted 
from different pages of the Report ; 
and these, which are here adduced, 
and which are noticed below, will, I 
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and by every thinking and un 
judiced ene f as proving that on are 
al slavery is legal, and exists to a pro. 
digious extent, in every quarter of 
Hindostan.* 





hope, be considered by your Grace, Personal slaves are very commoti 





* Extracts from a Return to the House of Commons, entitled “ SLAVERY IN INDIA,” 
pages 938 folio. 

* Section If.—Of the modes of enfranchising Slaves, 

“ Whoever is born from the body of a female slave, and whoever hath been purcha. 
sed for a price, and whoever hath been found by chance any where, and whoever is 
a slave by descent from his ancestors, these four species of slaves, until they are freed 
by the voluntary consent of their master, cannot have their liberty. If their master, 
from a principle of beneficence, gives them their liberty, they become free. : 

‘* Whoever, for the sake of enjoying a slave girl, becomes a slave to any person, he 
shall recover his freedom upon renouncing the slave girl. 

“ Whoever hath become a slave, by selling himself to any person, he shall not be 
free until the master, of his own accord, gives him his freedom. If the master, from 
a principle of beneficence, gives him his_ liberty, he becomes free.” 

* Section III.—Of such as are Slaves, and of such as are not Slaves. , 

“ If the slave of any person marries a woman, that woman becomes the slave of 
the same master, unless she be the slave of any other person. 

‘“* If that woman be the slave of any person, and her master gives consent to the 
marriage, in that case also she becomes the slave of her husband’s master.” 

“TI am assured from evidence, which, though not all judicially taken, has the 
strongest hold on my belief, that the condition of slaves within our jurisdiction is be« 
yond imagination deplorable, and that cruelties are daily practised on them, chiefly 
on those of the tenderest age and the weaker sex, which, if it would not give me 
pain to repeat, and you to hear, yet, for the honour of human nature, I should 
forbear to particularize. Hardly a man or a woman exists in a corner of this popu- 
lous town, who hath not at least one slave child, either purchased at a trifling price, 
or saved perhaps from a death that might have been fortunate, for a life that seldom 
fails of being miserable.—Address, Sir William Jones, 1785. 

“¢ Par. 30.—There are many obstacles in the way against abolishing slavery entirely, 
in the Company’s dominions, as the number of slaves is considerable, and the practice 
is sanctioned both by the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws.” 

“ ],—Sir—In my address of the 8th ultimo, I had the honour to communicate the 
application which had been made by the officers of the Nepaul Government, to put 
a stop to the traffic in children, and the measures which, in compliance with that 
application, had been taken.” 

“* 3.—From the letter of the magistrate of Bareilly, it appears, that a few days after 
the order was issued, several slave-traders coming from the hills were apprehended 
with forty-three of these children ; that none of these persons possessed any title under 
which they could be warranted to sell the children for slaves; that several of these 
children, who had attained an age of greater maturity, were very happy to get back to 
their bills, and that the remainder are now under charge of the magistrate until the 
Soobah of Almorah sends people to escort them back.” 

“ Extract. Bengal Political Consultations, 13th Dec. 1819. 
“ Mr Elphinstone to C. T. Metcalfe, Esq. &c. &e, &c. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 16th 
ultimo ; and to acquaint you that my reason for permitting the sale of slaves, was the 
general principle of not interfering with the laws of the country, strengthened in this 
instance by an indistinct recollection of having received instructions founded on that 
principle three or four years ago, when in doubt whether I ought to restore slaves 
who might take refuge in the cantonments of the Poona subsidiary force. I have, 
&e, (Signed) “ M. Elphinstone, Commissioner.” 

** Bombay Castie, November 10th, 1819.” 
“ To W. Wilkins, Esq. &c. &e. &c.”” 

* Sir—I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 21st instant. 

“ T am of opinion that the recent orders for annexing the conquered provinces to 
the Presidency of Bombay, do not in any manner affect former usages of the country 
regarding slaves ; and I therefore beg you will be so good as to regulate, until further 
orders, your decisions in all cases that may come before you, agreeable to the instruc» 
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among the Mahommedan population; all employed in agricu/tural pursuits. 
but the Greatest Mass of slaves is The dancing girls, who fill the Hindoo 
(p. 897) amongst the Hindoo popula- temples in every quarter of India, are 
tion, and these slaves again are nearly not only prostitutes, but slaves also. 





tions already promulgated under the authority of the honourable the late sole Commis- 
sioner. 
(Signed) “ H. Pottinger, Collector.” 
“ (C. 2.)—To the Magistrate in the Zillah of North Malabar.” 

* Clause 3d.—Nothing contained in the aforegoing clauses shall be construed to 
emancipate persons who, by caste, birth, and the usages of the country, are liable 
to domestic local slavery, nor be construed to extend to any person tlie penalties 
in clauses Ist and 2d of this section, for ‘selling or transferring as a slave or 
slaves, persons of that description, provided that all such sales and transfers are done 
and made in the form and mode prescribed by the customs of the country. But no 
person or persons so held and transferred, shall be carried out or removed beyond 
the district, the place of their nativity; nor shall husbands and wives, parents and 
children, non-adults, be separated from each other, and any person or persons buy- 
ing or receiving domestic slaves, contrary to this regulation, shall forfeit their pro- 
perty in them, and further be punished by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years,”—P, 738, 739. 

Letter from the Collector of Trichinopoly. 

“ 10.—From what has been already stated, it will be found that agricultural slavery 
has existed in this district from time immemorial. I shall now submit my opinion as 
to the policy or otherwise of abolishing the establishment.”—Page 839. 

“ Par. 3.—From this tradition, the most learned natives deduce their first power 
over the class of people called in Canara, dhers or slaves. There are a variety of 
slaves, according to the Shastirs fifteen ; the following are the appellations of twelve 
classes in Canara, who are labourers on the soil; their number is estimated at 
60,000. I have classed these as slaves, perhaps incorrectly; one-half are decided- 
ly sold, and are transferred with estates, or may be sold. The remainder are ac- 
tually in slavery; they are of the same caste, and sell their children, but themselves 
work as daily labourers on estates.” 

«“ 4,——-The right of sale was, and is still, the master’s exclusive privilege, either 
with or without the land ; the price varies, and is settled amongst the purchasers and 
sellers. -The usual rates are as follows: For a strong young man from 12 to 26 
rupees. Do. woman, from 12 to 24do. A child, never under 4 rupees, 

“It is customary to passa bill of sale on a bargain being made, on a mortgage bond. 
The transfer by purchase or gift is attended with a short ceremony, both between 
the seller and giver and receiver, and the slave ; the slave drinks some water from his 
brass bason, and calls out, ‘ I am now your slave for ever.’ The zillahcourt, I 
understand, has guaranteed this right by degrees, both on transfer of landed property 
or in sale in execution of decrees.” 

*‘ The master can lend his slaves out on hire; he can sell the husband to one 
person, and the wife toanother. This is not often done, because neither of the 
purchasers can be sure of keeping his purchase ; thus the great law of nature seems 
even in these humble creatures to be acknowledged by their owners; care is always 
taken in purchasing, not to carry the slave to any distant estate, their attachment to 
the soil on which they were born being well known. 

“ The master can sell children; but this is seldom done from the foregoing cause, 
the fear of desertion. 

“ The master according to his means feeds and clothes his slaves. He never 
pays them wages in money, but presents them on their marriages or particular ce- 
remonies, with a small sum. The quantity of food and clothing to a slave varies in 
every talook ; it does not seem to be regulated by any rule, a!though it would ap 
pear that some original quantum obtained. The average may thus be estimated: 


ROOD. CLOTHING. 
** A Man—1} canara seer coarse rice, two ru- ** Two pieces of cauthy, 6 cubits in some 
pees weight salt, a little betle-nut end leaf. talooks, a cunably and roosnals given. 
*¢ A Woman—1 seer. **1 do. 7 cubits. 
** A Child—3 do. ** 1 do. 4 do. 


The salt, betle, &c. is optional. It is also customary to give them conjee from 
the master’s ‘house. 

** The master of a deserving slave sometimes gives him a slip of ground, which 
he may ¢ultivate for his own use. He also enjoys the produce of such trees, 
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The Mahommedans everywhere pur- N. B. Epmonstone, Esq., (p. 115,” 
chase Hindoo females for the purpose ‘* are females, who are PURCHASED: 
of prostitution. “ The majority of for concusines, tosurriy the stews 
children brought from the hills,” sayS AND BROTHELS, and some as attend« 





roots, and vines, as he is permitted to plant; but the right in the soil or tree is in 
the master.” 

« '7,—-The number of slaves of all descriptions in Canara has never been correctly 
ascertained, they may be estimated at 82,000.” 

“ Malabat.—To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Fort St 
George. 

*5.—Their numbers may be estimated at about 100,000, of which perhaps one- 
twentieth are to be found in North Malabar, four twentieths in the Centre Talooks, 
and the remaining fifteen twentieths in the Southern and Eastern Talooks ; in 
this estimate I have not included those in Wynaad. 

“6.—They are slaves of the soil, and are generally attached to thé land of the 
proprietors of the ground i in which they were born; but this is by no means cons 
sidered an essential point, being frequently transferred by sale, mortgage, or hire, as 
your Board will observe by reference to the documents which accompany this. ° 

‘“ '7,——The wealth and respectability of a landholder is as much appreciated from 
the number of his slaves, as from any other property he may be possessed of. 

“8,—By the laws and customs of the country, it is as impracticable to reduce a 
free-born subject to a state of bondage, as it is contrary to them to emancipate a 
slave; and, ‘ once a slave always a slave,’ may be considered a motto to be prefixed 
to the subject of slavery in Malabar, according to the ideas of the natives. —P. 845. 

“ 11.—The marriage contract is made entirely among the parents, without any in- 
terference on the part of the proprietor, to whom, however, it is necessary to make 
known the proposed connexion. 

“ 19,.—In North Malabar, land is cultivated by the owners and hired coolies; but 
in South Malabar, nine-tenths of the cultivation, more particularly in the rice lands, 
is carried on entirely by Churmas.”—P, 846. 

“ 12.—It has never been heard that a cherman tendered to his master the 
amount he cost him, and that the same has been accepted, and the cherman freed 
from slavery.”—P. 852. 

. 10.—They are employed in all agricultural works. 

“]],—It is hardly heard that any slave has been possessed of property, from 
which he could derive his means of subsistence ; whatever little property they may 
be possessed of is the right of their master, for whom they must, under all circum- 
stances, work.’’—P. 853. 

“ 10,—The chermakal are. to work in the wet and dry lands purramba, and do 
whatever they may be commanded to do. 

“ J1,—It has never been heard that a cherman had been possessed of any con- 
siderable property, and had works of his own to perform ; it is very rare, when a 
cherman is possessed of a trifle, and even then he must work for lis master.” —P. 858, 

“ No. 20.—Extract from Major Walker’s Report on the Tenures of Malabar. 

“ Cheramers.—The Cheramers, although slaves of the soil, and the property of the 
owners of the land, are distinct from the jenm, and may be possessed or sold sepa- 
rately from it. 

“‘ The chermars are absolute property; they are part of the live stock onan estate. 
In selling and buying land it is not necessary that they should follow the soil; both 
kinds of property are equally disposable, and may fall into different hands, The 
chermars may be sold, leased, and mortgaged, like the land itself, or like any cattle 
or thing. The feumokar may hire them for pattom or rent independently of this 
jenm land, or he may sell them altogether with hisestate. The pattom on a chermar 
is four fanams a-year; if they are disposed of on otty, their price is 32 fanams ; 
if on the attipit ola or jenmon, 48 fanams.”—P. 866. 

“6,—They have not any particular marks whereby they may be distinguished, 
except it is their wretched appearance; they are fed and clothed and subsisted en- 
tirely by their masters; their food consists of raggy, the coarsest kind of grain, and 
their clothing is a common cumly. 

. .“%—I cannot discover, though I was very particular in my enquiries -on the 
‘point, that they have any rights or privileges, and they are not possessed of any pro- 
perty, neither can they inherit any. 
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ents in Zenanahs.” The practice of 
kidnapping female children to be sold, 
and reserved for such a fate, is, we are 
told, p. 903, &c. very prevalent ; and 
the authorities everywhere complain 
and confess, that the powers with 
which they are invested, fail to prevent 
the continuance of this abominable 
system, more especially in the Govern- 
ment of Madras. All the laws of India 
recognise and guard personal slaves as 
property held in assoLure. RIGHT, 
even where individuals, in times of fa- 
mine, sell themselves to support life. 
This class of slaves are known under 
the appellation of ‘‘ Adami” (p. 869). 
They are numerous, and employed 
chiefly in agricultural labours, —‘‘ com- 
_— to labour” upon receiving mere- 
y subsistence and raiment, of the 
poorest and most scanty description. 
In the district of South Arcot are 
17,000 slaves of the Sudrah caste, born 
in a state of servitude (p. 871). In 
Manderra and Dindigul, the Puller 
or Pariah slaves are sold separate from 
the land (p. 887). In the wet district 
of Trichinopoly, the number of slaves 
is estimated at 10,000. They are sold 
with or without the land, and in this 
district agricultural slavery has (p. 
893) existed ‘* from time immemo- 
rial.” The annual expense of main- 
taining a slave in this district, inclu- 
ding every privilege which they re- 
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ceive, amounts only to 33 rupees, or 
about L.3 sterling each! The number 
of slaves in the district of Canara, is 
estimated at 82.000. The price in 
that part of the Government of Ma- 
dras is, for a young man, 12 to 26 ru- 
pees, (22s. to 50s.) ; a woman, 12 to 
24 rupees, and a child, never under 4 
rupees, (p. 843 and 844). It was only 
in 1824, as we find, p. 417, that the 
Government of Bengal issued an order 
to G. W. Trait, Esq. Commissioner 
of Kumaon, forbidding in that district 
* THE SALE OF WIVES AND WIDOWS 
BY THE HUSBANDS OR THEIR HEIRS !” 
The personal slave, everywhere in In- 
dia, belongs to the master in ABSOLUTE 
RIGHT. He is retained, sold, cr mort- 
gaged, as the master is inclined or 
compelled, in the same manner as slaves 
are in the West Indies. 

In a letter from J. Ricwarpson, 
Esq., Judge and Magistrate of the 
Zillah of Bundelcund, to H. F. Cole- 
brooke, Esq. &c., dated 23d March, 
1808, at page 299, he procceds to state 
under the following heads : 

12. “ If any thing can add to the hor- 
rors which the idea of slavery raises in 
every human breast, it is the reflection 
that, by the Mahommedan laws respect- 
ing female slaves, the master is not only 
legal lurd of their services for laborious 
servitude, but for those of sensual grati- 
fications, even such as his perverted and 





“§8,——-The power of the masters over their slaves is unlimited, except of course 





where the law intervenes to prevent cruelty and murder; they may appropriate to 
them whatever work they please; they may punish them, and sell them; and can 
compel them to accompany them whithersoever they may go; but they are always 
regarded as the private servants of an individual, and not as the slaves of the soil.” 
—P. 874. 

“ The duties of slaves are to attend the cattle and agriculture, and to assist in 
‘domestic services.connected with the house or person of their owners. 

“It does not appear that enfranchisement of slaves ever takes place; yet as 
some owners have been reduced to incigence, and are unable to employ or subsist 
their hereditary slaves, those persons are ostensibly free, and labour for any person 
who will employ them.” —P. 890, 

“ 16.—Matazar.—In Malabar (exclusive of Wynaad) the number of slaves is 
estimated by the collector at one hundred thousand.” —Page 895. 

** There are slaves of seven sorts, one made captive under a standard or in battle; 
one maintained in consideration of service ; one born of a female slave in the house; 
one sold, or given, or inherited from ancestors; and one enslaved by way of punisb- 
ment,”’—Page 896. 

« 23.—Siaves who had thus fallen into the hands of others by the right of con- 
quest, or by a voluntary contract, became the absolute property of their masters, and 
could be ‘ sold, given, or inherited from ancestors,’ both by the Hindoo laws as above 
stated, and by tlie laws of other nations. 

“27.—The Mussulman slaves, however, are comparatively few in number; the 
great slave population consists of the Hindoo slaves, of whom none are confined, 
and all of whom, with the exception of a very few, are employed in agriculture, and may 


“be termed field slaves, though occasionally employed in domestic service.” —Page 897, 
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unnatural passions may impel his bru- 
tality to indulge. The enormity of this di- 
abolical law is shocking to humanity, and 
the horrors of such a wretch’s situation 
are not calmly to be thought of. The 
haughty Islamite deigns not even to per- 
suade ; and is not only AUTHORISED to set 
every tender and delicate sensation at 
naught, but may LEGALLY outrage the 
very laws of nature !”” 

13. “ It is not less shocking to reflect, 
that women, who have spent their youth, 
and worn out their persons, in the gross- 
est debauchery and prostitution, when 
their faded beauty ne longer produces 
their wonted juxuries, and even their 
former paramours in guilt and vice turn 
from them with satiety and disgust, pur- 
chase female children for the avowed 
purpose of the most licentious life!” 

19, (p. 300.) “ There are districts un- 
der the Company’s dominion, wherein, 
to my certain knowledge, (particularly in 
Rkam Ghur,) the greatest part of the 
cultivators and labourers are slaves.” 

20. ** The increase of cultivation, and 
the abundance of grain, &c. make no al- 
teration in the miserable state of these 
unhappy wretches. If ever so much is 
gained by these labourers, they reap no 
advantage. A RAG OF THE COARSEST TEX- 
TURE, scarcely sufficient to cover their 
nakedness, and a scanty allowance of the 
most cheap and unpalatable food, are their 
uniform portion.” 

The same authority tells us, that 
these slaves are in a still better state 
than multitudes of people who are 
Sree ; and at page 317, in another let- 
ter dated June 24, 1809, he proceeds 
to state that there are “‘ many thousand 
male and female slaves held in bond- 
age in the Company’s dominions, and 
subject to the grossest usage; pros- 
titution and every other depravity, un- 
der the pretence of slavery, being 
saan under the Mahommedan 
Law.”—‘ The practice of slavery, 
which, wonderful and almost incre- 
dible to state, exists, contrary to law 
and reason, throughout our dominions 
in India, to a degree scarcely to be be- 
lieved; nor 4 MussuLMAN FAMILY 
of even mediocrity that has not num, 
bers, both of male and female slaves. 
The people about their persons, and 
the female attendants on their women, 
are almost all slaves ; and, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, they have slaves for 
the purpose of cultivation and field 

ur ! 

It” is calcnlated that there are 
about 20,000,000 of Mahommedans, 
,000,00u of families, in Hindostan ; 


\ 
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and since ‘‘ every Mussulman fami 
even of mediocrity,” has ‘‘ numbe 
both of male and female slaves,” w 
may readily estimate the vast number 
of slaves which there are amongst this 
portion, the smaller portion, too, of 
the population of Hindostan ! 

At pages 415 and 416, we are in- 
formed, that “ slavery in Malwa (a 
province of Bengal) is chiefly limited 
to females; but there is perhaps no 
province in India where there are so 
many slaves of this sex. The dancing 
girls are all purchased when young, of 
the Nakins, or heads of the different 
sects, who often lay out large sums in 
these purchases ; FEMALE CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG WOMEN ARE PURCHASED 
BY ALL RANKS. Among the Rajpoot 
chiefs, these slaves are very mumerous, 
and also in the houses of the princi- 
pal Brahmins ; the usage, however, 
descends to the LOWEST RANKS, and 
few merchants or cultivators with any 

roperty are without MISTRESSES or 
poo meng of this description. Male 
slaves are rare, and never seen but with 
men of some rank and property, with 
whom they are usually confidential 
servants.”—‘* The case is very diffe- 
rent with females, wHo, ALMOST IN 
EVERY INSTANCE, ARE SOLD TO PROS= 
TITUTION. Some, it is true, rise to 
be favourite Mistresses of their mas- 
ter, and enjoy both power and lux- 
ury ; while others are raised by the 
success in life of their sons ; but these 
are exceptions. The dancing women 
are CONDEMNED TO A LIFE OF TOIL 
AND VICE FOR THE PROFIT OF OTHERS} 
and some of the Rajpoot chiefs and 
Zemindars in Malwa, who have from 
fifty to two hundred female slaves in 
their families, after employing them in 
ali the menial labours of their house 
during the day, send them at night to 
their own dwellings, where they are 
at liberty to form such connexions as 
they please ; but a /arge share of the 
profits of that PproMISCUOUS INTER= 
course into which they fall, 1s ane 
NUALLY EXACTED BY THEIR MASTER, 
who adds any children they may hap- 
pen to produce, TO HIS LIST OF 
staves! The female slaves in this 
condition, as well as those of the dan- 
cing sets, are not permitted to marry, 
and are often very harshly treated ; so 
that the latter, from this cause, and 
the connexions they form, are con- 
stantly in the habit of running away.” 
-—“‘ There are many instances of [aja 
poots, and men of other tribes, particu- 
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y Soandees, SELLING THE CHILD 
“REN whom they have by these slaves, 
“atid whio are deemed to be born in a 
state of bondage.” 

Such is the state of things in the 
province of Bengal. Let us for a mo- 
"ment turn to the Government of Ma- 

dras. J. Corton, Esq., under date, 
Tanjore, Nagapatam, June 17, 1825, 
states that “ slavery” is “ according 
to the custom of the country,” and is 
“to a greater extent than generally 
understood ;” and, moreover, that it 
is “ incREASING !” 

Under the following heads, pages 
920 and 921, it is stated as follows: 

42. “ The Rules of Malabar pre- 
scribe, that a slave of the caste of Po- 
leyan, Wateovan, and Barayen, shall 
remain seventy-two paces from a Brah- 
min and from a Nair, and forty-eight 
from a Tean ; a slave of the Kuma- 
keer caste sixty-four paces from a 
Brahmin and a Nair, and forty from a 
Tean ; and the other castes generally 
Sorty-eight paces from a Brahmin and 
a Nair, and twenty-four from a Tean.” 

44, “ The different castes of slaves 

keep a distinction between each other, 
and do not intermarry or eat together. 
With the exception of the castes of 
Barayen and Kumakeer, the other 
castes of slaves are kept from eating or 
slaying the cow. These circumstances 
lead to strengthen the idea of their ha- 
ving been outcasts, and having adopt- 
ed the habits of the castes from which 
they originally sprung.” 
-. 48. “ It is very generally admitted, 
that the price of slaves has-risen since 
the Company’s Government ; this is 
attributed to the IncREASED DEMAND 
FOR THEM; andthe demand again 
owes its rise to the tranquillized state 
of the country, to AN EXTENDED cut~- 
TIVATION, and to a greater number of 
Teans, and others of the lower classes, 
having become cultivators of land, 
than was usual under the former cus- 
tom of the country.” 

At pages 816 and 817, we are told 
that “ in all those districts,” ( provinces 
under the Government of Madras,) 
‘* the labourer who holds the plough, 
and performs the inferior offices of 
husbandry, is of the lowest, poorest, 
Most ignorant, yet most numerous or- 
der of society ; IN GENERAL AN OUT- 
cast, or at least of the degraded caste 
of Hindoos, and therefore usually re- 
siding in the outskirts of his village, 
everywhere without any property in 
the land, which he can transfer by 
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gift, sell, or bequeath ; and receiving 
from his employer the Ryot, little 
more than food, with a scanty supply 
of raiment.”—* It is not, perhaps, 
sufficiently known, that throughout 
the Taniel country, as well as in Ma- 
labar and Canara, far the greater part 
of the labouring classes of the people 
have, from time immemorial, been in 
a state of ACKNOWLEDGED BONDAGE, 
in which they continue to the present 
time.” —* As it is not the interest of 
the landlords in Malabar to sell the 
slaves who cultivate their lands, they 
usually dispose of the 1NCREASING 
STOCK ONLY for which they have no 
immediate use ; but their power to dis 
pose of aut their slaves, independently 
of their lands, seeEMS UNDISPUTED.” 

** In regard to the treatment of 
masters towards their slaves, it does 
not appear to me to be IncUMBENT ON 
THEM TO AFFORD A SUBSISTENCE TO 
THEIR SLAVES, except when employ- 
ed in their business, and then it is only 
in the LOWEST SCALE OF ALLOWANCE, 
being generally no more than two mea- 
sures of paddy a-day: at other times, 
their slaves are obliged to seek a lives 
lihood at the hands of others, being 
bound only to return to their masters 
when the season of cultivation again 
commences. Besides this allowance, 
however, which the slaves receive from 
their masters on working days, they 
are entitled, when the crops are reap 
ed, ‘to a small deduction from the 
gross produce, called here ‘ Paroo,’ 
which varies in different villages, but 
amounts generally to about 2} per 
cent ; and it is usual, when deaths oce 
cur amongst them, for their master to 
assist them in their necessary funeral 
expenses ; and on marriages, births, 
and festival days, to grant them pre- 
sents, according as their circumstances 
will admit ; but these are acts quite 
voluntary on the part of their masters, 
and the slave, it appears, CAN CLAIM 
NOTHING MORE THAN A BARE SUB- 
SISTENCE WHILE HE works, and his 
solunterum, as above described, at the 
time of harvest ! !” 

In the Government of Bombay, it is 
sufficient to state that we are told, p. 
341, that slavery is legal in that Pre- 
sidency ; and that considerable num- 
bers of females are bought and sold. 
W. Cuartiin, Esq., under date Poo- 
nah, December 2, 1819, writes Mr 
Wi kins, in substance, that the ‘in- 
flux of slaves from the Nizam’s terri- 
tories was a good, otherwise. maily 
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lives would have perished from want, 
owing to a famine in those territories. 
The “ traffic,” says he, was the means 
of preventing this result. In a reply 
from the Government, connected wit 
the recent orders of annexing the con- 
quered provinces to the Presidency of 
Bombay, to an application made by 
Mr Wilkins, sub-collector, Nassuck, 
2ist November, 1819, for instructions 
how to act, the Government pointedly 
state thus :—* Do not, in any man- 
ner, affect former usages of the coun- 
try regarding slaves;” and those 
‘* usages” are pointed out by referring 
to former instructions. And at page 
141 we are informed, that children, 
imported from the hills, and sold in 
the plains of Bengal, ought not to be 
set free promiscuously. It is even con- 
sidered doubtful “ if their situation 
was not improved—AMELIORATED by 
such importation !” 

With regard to the general treat- 
ment of personal slaves in India, the 
reflecting reader can readily judge, 
when he considers the state of igno- 
rance and degradation in which their 
Hindoo masters are sunk, and bears in 
mind the simple facts which, p. 818, 
are thus recorded,-in the volume be- 
fore alluded to, in a letter from Se- 
CRETARY Cozs to the Board of Di- 
rectors, March 19, 1819. Thus:— 

** Their treatment necessarily DE- 
PENDS principally upon the 1npDIvi- 
DUAL CHARACTER Of their owners ; 
and when we reflect on those evils that 
are inseparable from the mildest state 
of slavery, and consider how large a 
portion of our most industrious sub- 
jects are at present totally deprived of 
a free market for their labour, rE- 
STRICTCD BY INHERITANCE TO A 
MERE SUBSISTENCE, and sold and 
transferred with the land which they 
till, policy, no less than humanity, 
would appear to dictate the propriety 
of gradually relieving them from those 
restrictions which have reduced them, 
and must continue to confine them, 
TO A CONDITION SCARCELY SUPERIOR 
TO THAT OF THE CATTLE THEY FOL 
LOW AT THE PLOUGH!” 

But it may be said, as it has, in- 
deed, been attempted to be said, in cer- 
tain quarters, that although personal 
slavery really exists in India, yet that 
no slaves are known in the districts 
where the sugar- cane is cultivated, and 
sugar produced from it. The Report, 
from which I have already extracted 
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so copiously, shews us, not merelythat 
slavery is general in India, but it par« 
ticularizes many of the districts bd se 
it is most prevalent, and where»the 
slaves are. employed in cultivating-the 
soil, such as Canara, &c. &c. in Mala< 
bar. ae upon a to the me 

rt upon the East India Sugar Trade, 
vrinted by order of the East India 
Company some years ago, we find, 
pages 16-19, 22, and 45, that sugar is 
produced in Haiya, in Northern Ca- 
nara, in Soonda, in Haripara, in Ba- 
serapattana, in Randatterra, North 
Malabar, in Talava, in Dinapur, Ren- 
gopur, Puranya, Bhagalpur, Behur, 
Patna, Sunabad, Gerakpur, and in 
Masulipatam. In Bengal we find, 
from the same authority, that sugar is 
cultivated and produced in Benares, 
Soonamooky, Rungpore, Pumoah, Syl- 
het, Beebhoom, Zumlook, Centai, 
Burdwan, Midnapore, Dingipore, 
Ramghun, Mooshedabad, Nudhea, 
Jessore, Bhaugalpore, Dacca, Zippo 
rah, Mymunsing, Patna, &c. (Pp. 
156-209.) 

This is agricultural India, my Lord 
Duke! This is the country without 
slaves; and this is the land of Free 
Lazsour and “ Free Lasour Su- 
GAR,” about which we have heard so 
much, and which we have been arro- 
gantly told ought to receive all our fa- 
vours and all our regards! Thus it 
stands before us, from unquestionable 
and indisputable documents, the re- 
verse in all things to that whichits ig- 
norant or its deceiving champions have 
represented it, and yet represent it to 
be! Can any one of the calumniators 
and accusers of the West India Colo- 
nies produce, in any thing that is esta- 
blished, or that passes within these 
possessions, a picture to match, or even 
to approach near in resemblance to the 
above picture which British India exe 
hibits, and which these official refer« 
ences have enabled me to bring before 
your Grace and the country ? 

Who is it, my Lord Duke, that can 
peruse the volume referred to, or even 
theshortextracts which have just been 
given from it, and still continue to 
bluster and to declaim about the ab- 
scnce of personal slavery in India,— 
“ Free Labour,” and “ Free Labour 
Sugar”—when the fact stands con- 
firmed, beyond contradiction or dis- 

ute, that the number of slaves in In- 
ia is incredibly great (in Malabar 
180,000,- page 900) ; that the slaves 
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everywhere are employed in agricultu- 
ral labour ; that sugar and rice are the 

uctions of agricultural labour ; 
and that slaves are most numerous in 
those fertile districts where. sugar is 
mest abundantly produced! Who is 
it, I may be permitted to repeat, that, 
in the face of these documents, laid 
upon the table of the Legislature at 
the command of the advocates of the 
free labour system, will again stand 
forward, and cant, and whine, and 
declaim, about the superior beauty and 
innocence of East India sugar, and 
about the greater blackness and guilt, 
as compared to it, of West India su- 

? and what is this country now to 
think of the myriads of publications 
and their authors, and of those innume- 
rable battalions of petitions which have 
filled every house and every hovel of 
the United Kingdom, and which con- 
tinued, year after year, to inundate 
and to overload the tables of our le- 
gislature, the basis of the whole of 
which was the most palpable and in- 
famous falsehoods? and what, my 
Lord Duke, is the British public to 
thinkof that Government and that Le- 
gislature, which have, during so many 
years, not only allowed these gross and 
glaring falsehoods to remain uncone 
tradicted, but even proceeded to legis- 
late, in obedience to the statements in 
which they were contained, as if these 
had been accurate and just? The 
heart sickens at such unaccountable, 
reprehensible, and dangerous proceed- 
ings. The man, my Lord Duke, who, 
after this, talks about the absence of 
slavery in India, who exhibits his de- 
clamation and his placards about 
** East Inpia Fars Lasour Su- 
Gar,” is a cheat and an impostor, and 
ought to be treated and to be punish- 

as such. 

I do not, my Lord Duke, enter up- 
on this subject,—I do not adduce 
these facts,—in order to throw odium 
upon, or to raise a clamour against, 
my fellow-subjects in the East Indies, 
the Government of that country, or 
the Government of the Parent State ; 
but I adduce them to disprove the in- 
famous falsehoods, which ignorant, 
prejudiced, and interested men have, 
during the last six years, so widely cir- 
culated over this country, in order that, 
by doing so, they might injure and 
ruin the most valuable Colonial 
sessions which were ever coun by 


this, or by any other country. These 
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are my objects; aud every principle of 
honour, justice, and truth, demands 
of those who have been unwarily led 
to assist in the dissemination of the 
falsehoods alluded to, that they should 
endeavour to counteract their baneful 

rogress, by circulating and proclaim- 
ing the truth, 

The conduct which Great Britain 
has pursued to her Colonies, and 
the treatment which those possessions 
have of late years received from her 
hands, have, my Lord Duke, disgraced 
her name, tarnished her character, and 
excited the surprise and the astonish- 
ment of every civilized nation. Their 
name vilified, their character blasted, 
their prayers laughed at, their consti- 
tutional demands for justice treated 
with contempt, and their property 
ruinedor endangered,—what, my Lord 
Duke, is left them which man can 
value? Every unreasonable and irra- 
tional system which had been concoct- 
ed in Great Britain for their govern- 
ment, was taken to be infallible. Re- 
monstrance against its application was 
treated as the work of ignorance, pre- 
judice, “ contumacy ;” and punishe 
ment of the contumacious rebels was 
denounced and demanded accordingly. 
Every document that Anti-Colonial 
prejudice, venom, hatred, and mischief 
required, or contrived to require, from 
the Colonies, was most carefully sup- 
plied by the order and by theassistance 
of Government, and afterwards as care- 
fully mutilated and misrepresented, 
garbled and confounded, to suit the 
particular purposes of those who called 
for it. On the other hand, every do- 
cument that came from the Colonies, 
or which was called for, for the purpose 
of pointing out the fabrications, mis- 
representations, and errors, of the ene- 
mies of the Colonies, was either with- 
held, or dragged to light with relue- 
tance, and too often when it was too 
late to render the service intended ; 
or, if given at all, was only suffered to 
appear in a mutilated shape, and as 
conformable as possible to the theories 
in vogue in Britain. Witness, my Lord 
Duke, all the returns that have, from 
time to time, been required from that 
den of death and iniquity, Sierra Leone, 
and the Appendix to the Report of the 
Commissioners of Enquiry, yet with- 
held and suppressed! Witness the Re- 
port. by Sir C. Burpetr and Mr 
Kincuata, &c. regarding the Govern- 
ment Estates in Demerara and Ber- 
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bice, altogether withheld; valuable 
papers sent by Sir Ralph Woodford, 

arding Free Labour, wholly with- 
held ; and the other papers from Tri- 
nidad, such as the Procureur Syn- 
dic’s Report withheld, and others most 
barbarously mutilated before being 
presented to Parliament; the Report 
of the Commissioners of Enquiry at 
Jamaica, in answer to Dr Lushington, 
regarding the case of Lecesne and 
Escoffery, altogether concealed ; the 
Haytian Papers, as I have heard, cut 
up by the Foreign-Office shears, and 
various important communications 
from the Governors of the different 
Colonies, most important for the peo- 
ple of Great Britain to have known, in 
@ question, and at a time, in which 
they were called to decide upon, and 
to take away, the privileges, the liber- 
ties, and the properties of their child- 
ren! Issuch a course right, my Lord 
Duke? Is this honest? No! 

Disgraceful, painful, and humilia- 
ting as the fact is, nevertheless it is, 
I believe, the fact, that the visitor who 
dared to tell the truth with regard to 
the Colonies was not, in times past, the 
most welcome at the public Depart- 
ments of this country. The informants 
who there met with attention, encou- 
ragement, and PREFERMENT, were 
those cunning, interested, and plausi- 
ble individuals, who framed their tale 
to suit the scheme which was in view, 
or the theory which triumphed for the 
moment in the quarters alluded to, and 
in those irresponsible quarters which 
drove, and which were permitted to 
mislead and to drive, the authorities of 
this country in their career of error 
and injustice. An insulted Country, 
and Colonies distressed and trampled 
upon beyond precedent or example, 
demand the exposure of such men; 
and should I ever again take up my pen 
on this subject, some of them shall be 
exposed. At home and abroad they are 
known ; and if they are wise, they will 
keep themselves quiet for the future. 
Diese, profligacy, and treachery, 
cannot always escape the chastisement 
which they merit; nor can canting 
about slavery secure, from the casti- 
gation which they merit, those men 
who have fleeced their fellow-subjects, 
aud who pursue the ignominious course 
hinted at, in order to gain friends and 
interest in Great Britain to protect 
them from the consequences of their 
Colonial delinquencies. 
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How different, my Lord Duke, is 
the treatment which the Colonies ree 
ceive at our hands, from the treatment 
which the Colonies of other countries 
receive from their respective parent 
states! Take, for example, the Ne- 
therlands, The good people of that 
country were, like their brethren in 
this, moved by the false representa- 
tions of the Anti-Colonists in Eng- 
land, and by the unaccountable com- 
plaisance of the British Government 
to these enemies of the Colonies, and 
led to believe, that the Dutch West 
India Colonies were a burden to the 
state, and that policy and humanity 
required theemancipation of the slaves. 
The government of the Netherlands, 
however, did not, like the rulers of 
Great Britain, yield to the clamours of 
ignorance, and at once adopt the rash 
resolutions of the British Parliament, 
No! The Dutch government wisely 
determined, in the first instance, to ase 
eertain if the allegations against the 
West Indians were true ; and for this 
purpose, Major-General Vanden Bosch 
(who had held a considerable property 
in Java, and had for many years die 
rected the agricultural Colonies for the 
poor of Holland,) was sent to the 
Dutch West Indies, in order to exa- 
mine and report on the real state of 
things, The result of this enquiry is, 
as I am informed, that he has recom- 
mended extensive alterations in the 
commercial laws, all of which, both 
planters and merchants acknowledge, 
will increase the prosperity of the Co- 
lonies ; but that, on the subject of 
slave emancipation, he is decidedly of 
opinion, that the result would be ruin 
to the Colonies, and that the subject 
should not be entertained by Govern- 
ment, because Resolutions being pass- 
ed to the effect that emancipation 
would be enforced at some future 
riod, will have the certain effect of di- 
minishing the value of the property, 
and the commercial credit of the plant- 
ers, on which the value of the Colo- 
nies to the parent state mainly de- 
pends ; and also of setting the master 
and slave in a state of hostility and 


‘embittered feelings towardseach other, 


a state opposed to the welfare and hap- 
piness of both parties. The conse- 
quence of this wise and rational pro- 
ceeding, my Lord Duke, is, that con- 
fidence prosperity dwell in the 
West India 
planters in Holland congratulate thems 
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selves on being placed under a Go- 
vernment where reason, justice, and 
common sense, prevail over prejudice, 
injustice, and ignorance. Their Co- 
lonial Office is also very differently 
chosen and appointed from what has 
been witn in other countries, 
which arrogate to themselves a larger 
share of knowledge. In it there are 
few persons employed who have not 
had some experience in the Colonies. 
Mr Boudt, the Under Secretary, has a 
great deal of practical knowledge, ob- 
tained by a long residence in the Co- 
lonies. Besides him, there are not in 
the office, as has been found in other 
Colonial offices, individuals represent- 
ing, and working the work of, any 
Dutch Anti-Colonists ; nor are any ir- 
responsible, ignorant, malevolent, and 
mischievous advisers encouraged or 
listened to. 

Has Great Britain, my Lord Duke, 
adopted this rational course to her still 
more valuable and extensive Colonies ? 

No, my Lord Duke, no! Her coun- 
sellors, her advisers, and her directors, 
on Colonial subjects, have been in all 
things individuals of different feelings 
and character ; and if, by chance, she 
at any time heretofore stumbled upon 
an honest individual to send to the 
Colonies, in those few enquiries which 
it has been considered necessary to 
make, but which never touched the 
real merits of the question, his infor- 
mation was invariably scouted aod 
thrown aside, as the work of igno- 
rance.; and the tales of his theoretical 
and ignorant colleagues swallowed 
with avidity, and listened to as truths 
undeniable and irresistible. The Le- 
gislators of Aldermanbury Street, or 
Freemasons’ Tavern—the Buztons, the 
Stephens, and the Macaulays, of the 
year—were the counsellors sought out 
and listened to; and their converts 
and myrmidons—the Dougans, the 
Powers, and the Jeremies of the day— 
the oracles of the British Colonial Of« 
fice, on every thing connected with 
our most valuable Tropical Colonial 
possessions. 

I make it my business to learn what 
passes on Colonial subjects; and as 
the Anti-Coloffists who are in, or who 
communicate with Downing Street, 
are not slow in telling to their brothers 
in affection and pursuits, whatever 
turns up favourable to their theory 
and their views, and thus, though li- 
ving remote trom head-quarters, their 
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giddy triumphs frequently, sometimes 
after travelling to the Colonies, reach 


my ears. In this way it came to my 
knowledge that, about twelve months 
ago, the labouring machinery of the 
Colonial Office was “‘ cock-a-hoop” re« 
garding the increased and increasing 
produce of the Colony of Trinidad for 
the year preceding; a circumstance 
which was of course set down as the 
result of the Order in Council. They 
sung Te Deum, on this account, in 
the office in question, while at the 
same moment the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, in the hall of Freemasons’ Tavern, 
were denouncing Trinidad as the grave 
of slaves above all the West Indies! 
This discrepancy in the accounts it is 
not my business to reconcile. My ob- 
ject is, from two plain and undeniable 
facts, to point out the cause of the in- 
crease alluded to. First, Cocoa plan« 
tations had, from the low price which 
cocoa brought in the European mars 
ket, ceased to repay the cultivators. 
Cocoa plantations were therefore either 
thrown into sugar cultivation, or the 
slaves upon them transferred to sugar 
estates. Secondly, 1824 was the last 
cag wherein slaves were permitted to 
carried from the poor islands to 
leeward. In that year a considerable 
number, perhaps 800, were imported 
into Trinidad from the quarter men- 
tioned. These were fixed on sugar 
estates. Such a number, employed 
on a soil so rich as the soil of Trini« 
dad is, would increase the crops above 
2000 hhds. The effects of their lae 
bour came pretty fully into operation 
for the crop of 1827 ;—and these, with 
the additional hands taken from cocoa 
and put upon sugar estates, were the 
real causes of the increased crops of 
Trinidad, at which the wiseacres in 
Downing Street were exultingas if they 
had been the effects of their wisdom. 
In my last letter, I alluded to the 
case of Lecesne and Escoffery, the 
two philanthropic playthings which 
have lately made their appearance in 
England. I adverted to the case of 
these men, in order to bring before 
your Grace the extraordinary and re- 
eg a fact,thatdocuments which - 
ad been officially transmitted from 
Jamaica to the Colonial Office, in 
their case, had, somehow or other, and 
by some hand or other, been altered 
and falsified, after erasures made upon 
them. For the statement made, I 
produced my authority. It stands un-~ 
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contradicted, except by the miserable 
attempt made by one of the parties 
mentioned, through the columns of a 
Sunday newspaper too contemptible 
to name or to notice to your Grace, 
The chief point of the answer consist- 
ed in the customary Anti-Colonial 
falsehoods and calumnies levelled 
against the humble individual who 
has now the honour to address you. 
My intention was to have gone a little 
deeper into this case, and to have 
brought before your Grace the hideous 
load of fraud and falsehood on which 
the volume called the Yellow Book, 
printed by their champion, Dr Lush- 
ington, appears to have been founded 
and got up; but this trouble is saved 
me by the able and unanswerable de- 
fence of his conduct, and the exposure 
of the conduct of the Anti-Colonial 
defenders of those two persons, which 
Mr Bunce, the late Attorney-Gene- 
ral of Jamaica, has just made. His 
defence is addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Geonce Murray, and 
is, no doubt, placed in the hands of 
your Grace, which renders it unne- 
cessary for me to say one word more 
on the subject,—a subject to which 
the champions of Lecesne and Es- 
coffery will scarcely again allude. 
After such an exposé, it may be 
asked, and I hope and trust that it 
will, my Lord Duke, be asked, called 
for, and demanded, why these two 
men are kept in London, in the style 
of gentlemen, at the expense, as I am 
told, of this suffering country ? and 
further, why the sum of L.10,000 of 
the public money is intended to be gi- 
ven, as I hear it reported that it is to 
be given, to two men of colour, natives 
of Hayti, and for some time resident 
in Jamaica, and whom the Duke of 
Manchester, shortly before the’ break- 
ing out of the last Negro rebellion, in 
that island, considered himself autho- 
rized and justified, in the discharge of 
his important duty, to ship off the is- 
land, under the + te law, to use his 
words, “‘ AS PERSONS OF A DANGER- 
OUS AND SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER;” 
and “ because,” says his Grace, in his 
dispatch to Earl Bathurst, July 30, 
1824, ‘* with respect to the policy of 
sending away Lecesne, the late trials 
in St George, and numerous examina- 
tions since taken in Kingston, before 
a very active intelligent Magistrate, 
PROVE THAT HE WAS CONCERNED 
WITH THE CONSPIRATORS in that pa- 
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rish, that HE had supplied them with 
arms, and that nis House was the 
place of resort of all disaffected persona 
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of-all denominations?” An insulted 
and a suffering country has, with such 
documents before her, a right to ask 
the preceding questions at her rulers, 
and a right to receive an honest, sin- 
cere, and explicit answer. 

Dr Lushington’s book, as your 
Grace can scarcely fail to know, was 
written, supported by bagfulls of af- 
fidavits, to prove that these two 
men were born in Jamaica, and con- 
sequently not aliens. His “ dear 
Sriend,” Mr Courtnay, who was, 
with’ Dr Lushington, one of the secret 
judges in this case, considered, and in 
fact certified, the Doctor’s book to be 
unanswerable and invincible. His 
Majesty’s Government, however, seem 
to have been of a very different opi- 
nion ; for, in the spring of last year, 
when it became whispered that the 
Government was determined to send 
these two men back to Jamaica, exone- 
rated and indemnified as British-born 
subjects, it was required of the Colo- 
nial Secretary, by several gentlemen 
connected with that island, if such 
was the fact, and the reason asked for 
a proceeding so unexpected and extra- 
ordinary. Mr Huskisson, after promi- - 
sing that they should not be sent back 
until their case was further examined 
into, stated that Government had in- 
tended to act as it had been stated, not 
because these men were British sub- 
jects born in Jamaica, as they them- 
selves, Dr Lushington, and his affida~ 
vit-men, had asserted, but because 
they were British subjects born in St 
Domingo, at a time when the British 
forces held military possession of some 
forts and places in that island. The 
sovereignty of it we never had, or could 
obtain; and, by the same mode of 
reasoning, all the Portuguese, Spa- 
niards, French, Avanese, &c. &c. that 
were born while British troops held, as 
conquerors, possession of any of the re- 
spective countries, are British subjects. 
This Anti-Colonial doctrine will not 
do. Mr Huskisson’s letter just allu- 
ded to, is dated May 27, 1828, and is 
addressed to C. N. Patimer, Esq. 
M. P., and I extract from it the fol- 
lowing passages, in proof of what I 
state :—. 

“ T am, however, not only willing, 
but desirous, that you should know 
what the facts are upon which that 
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opinion is founded, and they may be 
recapitulated in a very few words, as 
follows : 

** According to the statements of the 
witnesses adduced to prove the foreign’ 
birth of these persons, it would — 
that Lecesne was born out of wedlock 
at Port au Prince, in St Domingo, on 
the 6th July, 1796, and that Escoffery 
was also born out of wedlock, at St 
Marks, in St Domingo, at the end of 
the year 1793 ; that upon the evacua- 
tion of Port au Prince and St Marks, 
they both quitted the places of their 
birth, accompanied by their natural 
parents and relations; that they have 
never since lived under the protection 
of the Government of St Domingo, but 
have continued to reside, under the 

otection of the British Government, 
in Jamaica. 

“‘ Such being the facts alleged by 
those who were called upon to disprove 
the right of Lecesne and Escoffery to 
the character of British subjects, it 
remains to be added, not from their 
evidence, but as a mere matter of his- 
tory, that Port au Prince was taken 
possession of by the British forces on 
the 4th of June, 1794, and St Marks 
in December, 1793, and that posses- 
sion of both these places was retained 
by the British troops till the year 
1798.” 

I neither intend to canvass the law 
nor the history of the ex-Secretary, 
but to point out the fact, that in op- 


position to Dr Lushington’s unanswer- - 


able book, to the affidavits of the in- 
dividuals themselves, and the budgets 
brought forward by their friends,— 
the British Government, through their, 
in this case, proper organ, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, decide that these two 
men of colour were really natives of 
Hayti! With this remark, I have 
only farther to observe, that the Duke 
of Manchester, who sent these men 
away from Jamaica, and the Attorney- 
General under whose legal advice the 
Colonial Government acted, are both 
in this country, where Lecesne and 
Escoffery also are; and it must be 
asked, why, if they have been unjust- 
ly and oppressively treated, do they 
not apply toa British court of Justice, 
and a British Jury, for redress and 
compensation? Why, my Lord Duke, 
but because they and their defenders 
know that they cannot bamboozle and 
mislead a British court, and a British 
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Jury, as they can or are itted to 
snisdend, the Colonial Office, ani cers 
tain inmates thereof. 

The Colonies, my Lord Duke, are 
not only unkindly, but most unfairly, 
treated by the parent state. Every 
efror and every crime, every narrative 
and every tale, often false, always ex- 
aggerated, and always misrepresented, 
is constantly brought forward, and 
each represented as the general cha- 
racter of society in the Colonies, and 
the result of the system there esta- 
blished ; instead of being, as these 
things are, where the narrative is reale 
ly true and correctly stated, the occa- 
sional result of the imperfections and 
passions of human nature. But I 
will ask the Colonial calumniators to 
point me out any description of crime 
committed in the Colonies, which is 
not committed, and that with deeper 
features of guilt, in England. And 
farther, I will maintain, that in pro- 
portion to the population, crimes, while 
these are witnessed less flagrant in 
their nature, are also of much less 
frequent occurrence in the Colonies, 
than in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Moreover, my 
Lord Duke, were any foreigner to act 
by this country, as the Anti-Colonists 
do by our Colonies—were any foreign- 
er, or any insulted Colonist, to collect 
and blazon abroad the occasional 
crimes, the atrocities, and the hor- 
rors, the vices, the sufferings, and the 
miseries, which prevail in this coun- 
try, as the general character of society, 
and the correct state of the population, 
—what a catalogue would the records 
of our criminal courts, and our police 
offices, even but for one year, lay be- 
fore us, without the help of exaggera- 
tion! and what would the people of 
England say to such an ungenerous, 
unjust, and unfeeling way of repre 
senting their state, and of determining 
their character? Yct is not this the 
way in which too many people in Eng- 
land treat our Colonies? I read, my 
Lord Duke, in our public Journals, 
of females being whipped in England 
—of females being hanged, and sent 
to the tread-mill—I read of females 
starving in our streets, and in the most 
miserable hovels, to which poverty and 
despair drive them with their naked, 
helpless, starving children around 
them,—I read of these things as every 
day occurrences, and which scarcely 
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ever excite a tear or a sigh—never re- 
lief from our Black philanthropists. 

Volumes might be filled with cases 
of cruelty, suffering, and hardship, 
which white men and women, infants, 
orphans, are doomed to experience in 
England, without a hand to succour, 
or a friend to lament their fate; yet 
were I, or any other, to instance these 
as exhibiting the true character of 
Englishmen, would it not be said, and 
justly said, that such conduct was most 
ungenerous—most unjust—imost infa- 
mous ? 

To enter the lists against Anti-Colo- 
nial champions and -accusers—to de- 
fend the Colonies against the attacks 
of falsehood and malice—to rescue 
their characters from unjust charges, 
and to expose the crooked ways, the 
errors, the falsehoods, and the chica- 
nery of the more violent and ignorant 
enemies of the Colonies, is, I am well 
aware, to subject every one who at- 
tempts it, to every species of reproach, 
slander, and venomous attack, toge- 
ther with being, in theold cuckoo slang, 
set down as the defender of personal 
slavery in the abstract—a false accusa- 
tion, which has been made and repeat- 
ed against me* by all the unprincipled 
host of writers who advocate the rob- 
bery of their fellow-subjects. Truth 
and justice, however, treat their ve- 
nomous attacks with contempt, and 
tread their malignant labours under 
foot with disdain.. They are seldom 
worth a thought. There is one attack, 
however, more directly levelled against 
myself, through the columns of a well- 
known “ Leading Journal,” which re« 
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quites to be noticed, and which de 
mands castigation and exposure. 

It in substance—for my limits for~ 
bid long references—it charges the 
London West India Committee with 
levying a tax of L.20,000 per annum 
on produce imported ; and which sum, 
the writer asserts, they expend in 
hiring periodical publications to advos 
cate their cause. And, says he, “ Their 
present more active partisans (for the 
Quarterly has of late confined itself 
to an occasional growl at Sierra Leone) 
appear to be Blackwood, John Bull, 
the Morning Journal of London, and 
the Couriers of London and Glasgow. 
But how many more journals are kept 
silent by the influence of the pros 
slavery rent, it may be less easy to as« 
certain.” And, says he, the journals 
opposed to slave emancipation are “‘also 
the most vehemently opposed to every 
measure of liberality, whether coms 
mercial or political, as well as the 
most outrageously abusive of the Duke 
of Wellington since he has spoken 
(whether wisely or not, we /eave to 
wiser heads to decide, ) of giving peace 
to Ireland,” concluding the putting 
forth of his Sierra Leone bile thus: 
‘* They now permit their (the West 
India Committee) mercenary journal- 
ists to take up the cudgels for Don 
Micvuet, and to revile the Duke of 
Wellington himself as a traitor to his 
king and country.” 

Such are the labours of defeated 
malice, of rankling malevolence, and 
of exposed delinquency. I have ads 
verted to them, because they have aps 
peared in the columns of the Times ; 





* The object of my labours in the Colonial contest, my Lord Duke, was, from 





facts which could not be denied, and from authorities which could not be contradict- 
ed, to disprove the false statements and tales circulated by the Anti-Colonists over 
this country ;—in a few words, to shew and to prove, that the slave population of 
the West Indies was not in the degraded and neglected state that the Anti- Colonists 
represented the whole to be; but that, on the contrary, their situation was in many 
respects preferable to the situation of the labourers in this country. This was my 
statement—these were my labours; and that I have been correct, and my calumni- 
ators wrong, the following letter from the celebrated RopertT OwEN, E-q., written 
on board his Majesty’s packet-ship, Spray, January 17th, 1829, two days’ sail from 
Vera Cruz, will shew. : 

‘+ IT was anxious to see the state of slavery in Jamaica, which I had an opportunity 
of witnessing at Kingston. And after conversing with several of the domestic slaves, 
and seeing the proceedings of a large number in the market-place, for two hours, 
and meeting great numbers coming from the mountains, and other parts of the coune 
try, as I was going to the Admiral’s and the Bishop’s residences, some distance in 
the interior, I have no hesitation in stating MosT DISTINETLY, that their condition, 
with the exception of the term slavery, is, in most respects, BETTER than that of the 
working classes in Great Britain, and that a very Jarge portion of the operatives and 
labourers would most willingly EXCHANGE SITUATIONS WITH THEM !”” 
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which journal has lately, from disin- 
terested motives, no doubt, set itself 
forward as the advocate and the organ 
of your Grace. Previous to this wheel, 
the paper in question was so univer- 
sally. known as the circulator of false- 
hood and calumny, that no person 
paid any attention to its statements ; 
and,-in noticing it, I ought to apolo- 
gize, as I do apologize to the leaders 
of the honest and the honourable pages 
through which I have the honour to 
address you, for introducing the name 
of thatjournal into them. The read. 
ers of BLackwoon’s Macazine will 
remember, though your Grace may 
not at present have time to do so, the 
period when the “ Leading Journal” 
was ‘f outrageously abusive,” and took 
the lead in defaming, in accusing, in 
censuring, and in condemning your 
Grace as a man, as a general, and asa 
minister—as being, in fact, ‘‘a traitor 
to your king and country,” beyond 
all men either in Europe or in Great 
Britain—remember the time, scarcely 
twelve months ago, when it broadly 
expressed a hope, that a “‘ Brutus” 
would be found in Great Britain to 
rid her of you ;—the Times, my Lord 
Duke,.which is well known to be a 
mere stock-jobbing hack—that journal 
which, for the sole object of gain, de- 
fended and attempted to wash vice of 
the deepest dye as fair as “ unsunned 
snow”—the journal which has for 
many years advocated the cause and 
the character of every traitor in every 
country; and which, only the other 
day, crowned its labours, and comple- 
ted. itscharacter, by levelling, in aspirit 
the most vile, the most cowardly, and 
the most cruel, calumnies egainst 
branches of the Royal Family of Great 
Britain, which went to charge them 
with being guilty of acts not more 
criminal in the eye of our law, than 
these are degrading to human nature 
—calumnies, my Lord Duke, which 
are as false as they were foul; but 
which must have wounded most keen- 
ly the bosom of our gracious Sove- 
reign, your master, and whom you, 
my Lord Duke, more than all other 
men, and above all other men, were 
bound by every principle of duty and 
honour to defend against the cowardly 
attacks of every calumniator and ac- 
suser of his House and his Family. 
The words, however, ‘“* spoken, 
whether wisely or not,” &e. as regards 
your present measures connected with 
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Ireland, led me to suspect, that even 
the conductor of the Times would not 
stultify himself by appearing to doubt 
the propriety of measures which he 
had so loudly and so unreservedly 
praised, or that there were or could be 
any “ heads” in this country “ wiser” 
than his own, and that therefore the 
article in question could not be his, 
though, from the manner in which he 
has published it, he has, and for rea- 
sons which the Aldermanbury Street 
**Rent” and “influence” can, nodoubt, 
explain, thought proper to father it. 
Accordingly, I was enabled to trace 
the words to be the effusion of that 
hoary misrepresenter of truth, the 
compiler of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
(a publication which surpasses all 
others in falsehood,)—a being who 
does not appear to have two correct 
and honest ideas on any thing. con- 
nected with these subjects ; for in the 
stupid pamphlet incautiously publish- 
ed by Kenneth Macaulay, and also in 
the letters signed “‘ ANcLus,” and in- 
serted some years ago in the New 
Times Journal, we find nearly all the 
words, and similarly applied ; in the 
latter more especially, as in the phrase, 
“ The Bulls, and the Blackwoods, and 
the Couriers of London and Glasgow,” 
—better company to be classed with, 
certainly, than the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, The Times, and the suppressed 
Sierra Leone Gazette. 

In addition to these general remarks, 
it appears necessary to observe, that if 
to support Don Miguel be to render 
* a man a traitor to his king and 
country,” your Grace would. do well 
to look around you in time, for really 
there is no saying, in these changeable 
times, how soon your Grace, as a. Bri- 
tish Minister, may, by acknowledging 
Don Miguel as the lawful Sovereign 
of Portugal, get yourself ranked on 
the black list kept by the Times and 
its miserable contributor. 

The venom of the article in question 
being principally directed against my- 
self, is proof sufficient that my labours, 
in the cause of truth and justice, have 
not been in vain,—have done good, 
not ‘* harm,” ~ to get at truth, we 
must reverse whatever is stated in the 
Times,) and that, at the same time, 
from the Anti-Colonial profligacy 
which has been brought to light, I 
have made these wholesale ‘* mercena- 
ry” calumniators of our Colonies feel 
severely their unprincipled conduct. 
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The writer, hackneyed in the de- 
vices of falsehood, attempts to brand 
meas a “ mercenary” writer, employ- 
ed by the West India Committee to 
act as they direct. In the face of my 
country, I brand the accusation as an 
odious, a wilful, and a deliberate false- 
hood ; and I challenge, and I dare, 
the Times, or the man whose charge 
he ventures to circulate, to point out 
any one thing, or any one time, in 
which, in defending our injured Co- 
lonies, or on any other public subject, 
that Committee, or any one else, has 
ever presumed to advise, or dared to 
dictate to me, in the course I have 
pursued. 

To speak of, or even to allude to, 
“¢ mercenary” writers, however, comes 
with a bad grace indeed from columns 
which are made for the market, and 
sold by the inch,—with a bad grace 
indeed from the lips and the pen of 
an individual, who, from interested 
motives, and in pursuit of gain, has 
fleeced the Treasury of Great Britain 
of many millions, extracted from the 
sweat of the brows,—in Anti-Colo- 
nial figure, from “ the blood, the bunes, 
and the sinews,”—of the suffering peo- 
ple of Great Britain; and who fur- 
thermore collects, and puts into his 
fathomless bag, to be expended among 
“* mercenary” writers, to get them to 
support his scandalous system of im- 
position and delusion, the collections 
made in various parts of the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of civilizing 
a distant quarter of the world ;—de- 
scending, among other items, even to 
the proceeds of those “ fire screens,” 
on which young, marriageable ladies, 
at Clapham and elsewhere, are indu- 
ced to paint naked, full-grown male 
negroes, and to dispose of such screens, 
in order to transmit the money to 
the insatiable receptacle alluded to, 
to purchase with it, as their cant- 
ing deceivers lead them to believe is 
purchased, the freedom of slaves in 
our Colonies,—but every farthing of 
which is spent, or rather mis-spent, in 
supporting and bribing, in London 
and elsewhere, lying “mercenary” wri- 
ters and publications. 

The Glasgow Courier is particularly 
accused by this unprincipled writer. 
For that paper, I make answer, I am 
responsible. When, many years ago, 
on public grounds, and as valuable ap- 
pendages of the crown, I took up in 
that journal the defence of the Colonics, 
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I stood (the John Bull excepted) 
alone opposed to the clamours, to the 
fury, and, to a great extent, to the 
feelings of the British people, highly 
excited and artfully fanned, by my 
present calumniator and his adherents. 
Because I dared to contradict their 
base falsehoods—because I ventured 
to oppose and to expose their rash 
schemes, hatched in ignorance, and 
pregnant with injustice and with ruin 
—because I did this, every effort and 
every exertion was made to bring ruin 
upon myself and my family by these 
advocates for free discussion,—these 
tender-hearted Christians ; every ad- 
vertisement, and every subscriber, that 
by the aid of calumny, by libels in 
other journals paid for, as the present 
has been paid for, they could withdraw 
from the paper in question, to the ut- 
most they attempted. Their animo- 
sity and persecution, however, had 
bounds ; both were limited in their 
influence; but the mean, dastardly, 
and vindictive African system then 
pursued, was not, and has not, been 
forgotten ; and I am greatly mistaken, 
if the Glasgow Courier, in the dis- 
charge of its public duty, and while 
confining its exertions wholly to pub- 
lic matters, has not raised a storm 
about the ears of some of its perse- 
cutors which they never dreamed of, 
and which, notwithstanding the F1- 
NANCE CommiTTEE has been thrown 
overboard at the moment it was about - 
to commence the investigation of An- 
ti-Colonial errors, extravagancies, and 
delinquencies, they may have yet more 
reason to wish had never been raised 
against them. In stepping forward, 
therefore, my Lord Duke, at the pe- 
riod I did, to advocate the cause of the 
Colonies—a period when I neither hai, 
nor ever calculated I should at any 
time possess, tothe value of oneshilling 
in Colonial property, and with a full 
knowledge of the viperous character of 
my opponents,—my views could not be 
** mercenary.” The Times did not so 
act; and no man knows better than 
the sneaking writer whose words I 
animadvert upon, ‘‘ how many more 
journals” were “ kept silent by the 
influence” of the Aldermanbury Street 
legislators, and. the Aldermanbury 
Street * Rent.” My accuser recol- 
lects when the New Times was con- 
ducted by an Anti-Colonial expectant ; 
and he knows how much of that 
** Rent” was given ~ that journal for 
3 
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inserting the Anti-Colonial letters 
signed “* Anctus,” at the time when 
the replies to them, coming, I believe, 
even from official authority, were ev- 
cluded, because not intended to be paid 
for. 

The writer in the Times states that 
which Mr Kennetn M‘Avtay 
stated, namely, that “‘ Mr M‘Queen 
is supposed to have received about 
L.15,000, in all from the West Indies.” 
It is ratse, my Lord Duke, and the 
writer, when he wrote this, knew it to 


so. 

** The Assembly of Jamaica, in the 
fervour of their gratitude, voted me,” 
says my accuser, “‘ the sum of 3000 
guineas.” It was L.3000; and the 
terms of that grant will shew that it 
was granted for long, arduous, unso- 
licited, unsought, and disinterested 
service.* I am proud of that grant, 
my Lord Duke,—proud that the most 
valuable Colony which belongs to the 
British Crown, inhabited by men of 
great knowledge and talents, should 
have estimated my humble services in 
their cause so highly. The chagrin 
on the part of the ‘Times and his Cor- 
respondent may readily be supposed 
to have been keen, when they reflected 
that the sum in question might pro- 
bably have been obtained by them, had 
they only had the judgment to have 
pursued the straight-forward path of 
truth, of justice, an! of honour. 

The compiler of the article animad- 
verted upon, states that I have “* since 
become the joint proprietor of a large 
number of slaves, and am now there- 
fore myself a great West-India Plant- 
er.” Be it so, my Lord Duke ; and 
why, let me ask this worshipper of 
Mammon, should any honest man be 
ashamed of being ‘* a West India 
Planter !” West India Planters have, 
in the course of a year, rendered their 
country greater services than the host 
of Sierra Leone British-Treasury-mo- 
ney-hunting sophists have done, or 
will do, though they should live as 
long as Methusaleh. But I am not a 
West India Planter, ‘‘ great” or small, 
in the strict sense of the term, and in 
the meaning in which this liberal mo- 
dern Jesuit intends it to be under- 
stood ; and he knew, when he made 
the statement, that the fact was not so. 
It is true that, like many other mer- 
chants in this country, I have lately 
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become a joint proprietor of West In.- 
dia mortgages and property,—legal. 
ly, honestly, and fairly become pos- 
sessed of them ; and having become so, 
I have to remind this writer, that I will 
defend this property, with pen and with 
hand, against the attacks of every 
canting knave or unprincipled legis- 
lator who may attempt to take it away: 
and further, that the laws of my 
country, by which, and under which, 
I hold it, will justify me in taking the 
life of any robber, who may, under any 
disguise or pretence whatsoever, at- 
tempt by force to bereave me of it. 

Why “ Biackwoop” should be 
condemned is easily understood. His 
honest, manly, and truly British 
pages, are read in every quarter of the 
world, and being every where known 
and felt as the scourge and terror of 
traitors, knaves, hypocrites, and fools, 
are consequently hated and abused by 
all such worthies. 

It is no wonder, my Lord Duke, 
that Mr Franklin should have come 
in for a share of abuse and reproach 
on this occasion, because he has torn 
asunder the curtain, made up of lies 
and delusion, which ‘* Anglus,” the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, and their friend 
** Inginac,” attempted to place before 
the eyes of the people of Great Britain, 
regarding the actual state of Hayti. 
Every syllable of all that these wor- 
thies say regarding that island, has 
been proved to be fabrication and mis- 
representation ; and Mr Barclay’s ex- 
cellent account of the state of the slave 
population in Jamaica, stands notori- 
ously unanswered and unanswerable. 

Why the Morning Journal should 
have come under the censure of this 
* Free Trave” and “ Frere La- 
Bour’ champion—the Times—is rea- 
dily ascertained. The increasing cir- 
culation of the former journal, equal 
to any of its contemporaries, must 
have been galling to the Times ; while 
it found the newsmen, every morning, 
discontinuing the paper by hundreds, 
in order to transmit to their corres- 
pondents in town, and in every part of 
the United Kingdom, the Morning 
Journal in its room. 

In reference to the charge brought 
against the Glasgow Courier, of illibe- 
rality, and of opposition to your Grace 
as a statesman, it is replied for that 
journal, that the Glasgow Courier, 





* See Proceedings of the Assembly of Jamaica, 1825. 
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from principle, always defended your 
Grace while your Grace defended your 
country,—opposed your enemies,—ad- 
mired your military achievements,— 
gloried in your success,—and hailed 
your advancement to be Prime Minis- 
ter of this country with unfeigned sa- 
tisfaction. The Glasgow Courier has 
long, uniformly, and steadily sup- 
ported all the policy of our country, in 
opposition to all her foes, foreign and 
domestic, whether appearing in the 
character of jacobins, atheists, hypo- 
crites, or ‘* march-of-intellect” philo- 
sophers,—all that policy of our coun- 
try, under which your Grace reaped 

our whole harvest of honour, all your 
aurels, ALL your glory: And the 
Glasgow Courier has, from principle 
and from conviction, condemned all 
those numerous and rash innovations 
in our national policy, which have co- 
vered our Colonies with confusion, in- 
security, and ruin,—our shipping in- 
terest, the nerve of our right arm, 
with decay and poverty,—our agri- 
culturists with alarm, loss, and sor- 
row,—and our merchants and manu- 
facturers of every description, and in 
every corner of the empire, with bank- 
ruptcy, misery, and starvation unpre- 
cedented. The Glasgow Courier has 
also steadily opposed the breaking- 
down of the constitution and govern- 
ment of this country, always hitherto 
considered as the work and the essence 
of civil and religious liberty, in order 
to please either Papists or Liberals. 
On these points it still remains true to 
its principles. It has seen no just rea- 
son to change them; and although 
your Grace may now consider so great 
a change “‘ expedient,” still the Glas- 
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gow Courier is sufficiently candid and 
unshackled to avow, in conjunction 
with nine-tenths of the population of 
Great Britain—those who think they 
can distinguish the truths of the Bible 
and the Commandments of the Most 
High from ‘‘ the traditions and com- 
mandments of men,” SUPERSTITION 
AND IDOLATRY,—the Glasgow Cous 
rier, I repeat, considers, with millions 
of others, such a change to be inexpes 
dient, uncalled for, and dangerous: 
and, considering it to be so, the hum- 
ble individual who has now the ho- 
nour to address you, will, in the Glas- 
gow Courier, never be deterred by the 
cant of illiberality, or the fear of aus 
thority, from uttering that opinion. 

Moreover, and “ in the meantime,” 
to use the words of the writer in the 
Times, “ it is a satisfaction to see that 
all that part of the public Press,” and 
all those individuals and periodical 
public writers, who are ‘‘ most vehe- 
mently embarked in favour of” Pos 
pery, the essence of which the black 
records, and the dark roll of 1200 
years, prove to be, in principle and in 
practice, slavery, mental and corpo- 
real ;—it is ‘‘ a satisfaction,” my Lord 
Duke, to see the whole of this array, 
individually and collectively, “ the 
most vehemently opposed ” to our Co- 
lonies ; and your Grace will quickly 
and from sad experience learn, if in« 
deed experience has not already taught 
you, to “ appreciate both them and 
their employers,” and how little sup- 
port they can afford you in the good 
government of the British empire.— 
Iam, &c. 

James M‘QuEEN. 
Glasgow, 18th April, 1829. 
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Printed by Order of the House of Commons. 
2. Evidence on the Bill for the Disfranchisement of East Retford. 
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Order of the House of Commons. 


Ir is not our intention to trouble the 
reader with a detail of the evidence 
contained in the reports which we 
have placed at the head of this article, 
in order to ascertain the extent to 
which political venality has been found 
to prevail among the burgesses of East 
Retford ; neither shall we undertake 
to discuss what measure of practical cor- 
ruption ought to be considered a suffici- 
ent ground for the disfranchisement of 
a delinquent borough. We shall con- 
fine our observations to the manner 
in which we conceive the elective 
franchise should be disposed of, so as 
to produce the greatest benefit to the 
community at large, if it should ap- 

ear to the eee that a case has 
n presented which requires its spe- 
cial interference. If the case of East 
Retford were merely an insulated ques- 
tion, we should not have considered 
it worth discussing ; but the decision 
of this question appears to us to in- 


volve a general principleof considerable, 


constitutional importance,—it will add 
one to a series of precedents, which 
we doubt not will be frequently acted 
on hereafter ; for we cannot blind our- 
selves to the probability that other 
instances will occur in which the le- 
= may be called upon to inter- 
ere and punish political delinquency 
equally flagrant and reprehensible. 
As to the mode of remedying the 
abuses which have crept into the re- 
presentation of East Retford, two opi- 
nions seem to prevail. One is, that 
the elective franchise should be with- 
drawn from the borough of East Ret- 
ford and transferred to Birmingham, 
Manchester, or some other manufac- 
turing town, containing a numerous 
population. We will not deny that 
among those who advocate this opinion 
some honourable and respectable men 
may be found ; but we believe that 
the majority of its advocates consist 
of those who entertain the wildest and 
most visionary schemes of radical re- 
form. The disappointments and de- 
feats which they have already experi- 
enced have inspired them, if not with 
more political wisdom, at least with 
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more discretion : convinced that they 
cannot succeed in their object at once, 
they now endeavour to effect it by 
piecemeal ; they attempt to carry by 
stratagem and finesse what they have 
failed, and what they know they 
would again fail to carry, if directly 
and openly proposed. They would, if 
they could, gladly bring their prin- 
ciples into full and immediate opera-~ 
tion. This they have been taught to 
regard as impracticable ; they, there- 
fore, content themselves with efforts 
to arrive at their object indirectly and 
by degrees. Unable to obtain all they 
desire, they remain satisfied for the 
present with a portion only of the 
wholesale reform which they contem- 
plate: they are content with setting 
the machine in motion, well knowing 
that as it moves forward it will receive 
a constantly increasing accession of 
force and celerity, until at length every 
obstacle to its progress will be fairly 
overcome. Hence arises their eager- 
ness to seize upon every opportunity 
which presents itself of carrying a part 
of their plan into effect. Under the 
plausible pretence of being solicitous 
for maintaining the elective franchise 
in all its constitutional purity, they 
spare no pains in persuading the legis- 
lature to vest it in the scot and lot in- 
habitants of large towns. They have 
sagacity enough to perceive, that if the 
elective franchise hitherto enjoyed by 
East Retford be transferred to the 
*‘ scot and lot” inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham, a considerable advantage 
cannot fail to accrue to “‘ the cause.” 
The new representatives for Birming- 
ham bring a numerical accession of 
strength to support them in their 
future operations. The end of the 
wedge would be got in; and perseve- 
rance and address could not fail in 
driving it home. By the constant ap- 
plication of the same principle to every 
other case of this description, which 
may happen to fall under the cogni- 
zance of the legislature, they anticipate 
(and we believe correctly) that the ob- 
jects which they have in view would 
be gradually realised ; and that not 
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only a reform but a revolution would 
be effected, converting the government 
of this country from a limited mo- 
narchy into a republic. 

With the relative merits of these 
two forms of government, we shall at 
present decline to meddle; we only 
wish to place before our readers, in a 
clear and distinct shape, the point 
really at issue between the parties 
who are opposed to each other on the 
East Retford Disfranchisement Bill. 
It appears to us a proposition inca 
pable of being disputed, that if the prin- 
ciple of transferring the elective fran- 
chise from the decayed boroughs of 
this country to the inhabitant house- 
holders of populous towns, should be 
brought into frequent operation, it 
would effect an entire change in the 
constitution of this country. It there- 
fore follows, that no person can, with 
any consistency, support the transfer 
of the elective franchise from East 
Retford to the inhabitant householders 
of Birmingham, who does not con- 
template,—who does not desire,—the 
annihilation of our present institu- 
tions, the suppression of the House of 
Peers, the abolition of the established 
church, the destruction of the mo- 
narchy, and the establishment of a 
purely republican government upon 
its ruins. 

- Another party proposes that the 
precedent established in the case of 
NewShoreham, Aylesbury, and Crick- 
lade, should be followed in the present 
instance: that the elective franchise 
should be transferred from the bur- 
gesses of East Retford to the free- 
holders of the two hundreds of Basset- 
law, in which the borough is situate. 
This party will, as we believe and 
hope, be found to comprise a majority 
of the most intelligent and influential 
classes of the community ; we cannot 
yet bring ourselves to acknowledge that 
the majority—that even a consider- 
able number—of well-informed and 
wealthy persons in this country, can be 
deluded into countenancing any insi- 
dious schemes having for their con- 
cealed, if not avowed object, the under- 
mining of our present institutions. 
Candid and fair men, whose judgments 
are not warped by the crooked and per- 
verse politics of party, must also feel 
great reluctance in sanctioning any pro- 
ceeding which would have the practi- 
cal effect of confounding the innocent 
with the guilty, and of inflicting upon 
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the honest voter a punishment, which, 
in all fairness, should be made to ate 
tach only to the corrupt and venal de- 
linquent. A considerable number of 
the burgesses of East Retford have no 
doubt been fairly proved to have been 
guilty of a corrupt abuse of their elec 
tive franchise ; it therefore has become 
expedient that these persons should be 
deprived of a public trust which they 
havescandalously betrayed, by convert- 
ing it to their own pecuniary emolu- 
ment. But at the same time, our zeal 
against political corruption, and our 
desire to see it put down, should not 
be allowed to hurry us into the com~ 
mission of positive injustice. The re- 
cent investigation of the matter by 
Parliament has proved, that notwith- 
standing the general corruption of the 
place, a considerable number of the 
burgesses of East Retford have not 
eae in the mal-practices which 

aid the foundation of the proceedings 
instituted against this borough ; and 
that they reprobate these practices as 
warmly and indignantly as the most 
zealous of the reformers who now strive 
to prevail upon the legislature to strip 
them of their privileges. All that seems 
necessary in this case is to recruit this 
unimpeached body of electors with an 
addition of voters, whose circumstances 
may place them beyond the reach of 
all improper influence. It is concei« 
ved that this purpose would be fully 
answered by extending the right of 
election to the whole hundred. This 
district is computed to contain up- 
wards of 2000 freeholders ; and if this 
number of freemen should be con« 


‘sidered insufficient to secure the inde« 


pendent exercise of the elective fran« 
chise, let the right of voting be thrown 
open to another of the adjoining hun- 
dreds. By this means, a body of elect« 
ors would be created quite beyond the 
reach of any influence which it is 
either practicable or even desirable to 
exclude at. elections. Such an are 
rangement would answer all the pur- 
poses of those who confine their views 
to the fair object of securing the purity 
of election, without covertly aiming at 
measures which tend to undermine 
and subvert the ancient institutions of 
this country. 

In this, as well as in other instances 
of a similar character which may here« 
after come before the legislature, it 
appears to us that the qualification 
conferring the right of voting might 








be altered, with much ultimate bene- 
fit to the community. It would, we 
conceive, be an improvement if, in 
remodelling the constitution of a de- 
linquent borough, the elective fran- 
chise should be taken away from burs 
gage tenures, whatever may be their 
nature or denomination, and trans- 
ferred to the owners of freehold pro- 
perty. In the early periods of our 
constitutional history, the manner in 
which landed property was divided, 
rendered it indispensable that in towns 
the right of voting should have been 
vested, not in the owners of freehold 
property, but in the inhabitant house- 

olders. Until a period comparative- 
ly recent, very few of the houses in 
towns and boroughs were freehold ; 
they were generally built upon the 
land of some neighbouring lord, and 
were held either by a copyhold or a 
leasehold tenure. If the elective fran- 
chise had, therefore, been limited to 
the owners of freehold property, the 
number of voters would have been 
too few to answer the purposes which 
the crown had in view, in summoning 
boroughs to send representatives to 
Parliament. But the cause which 
rendered the creation of ‘* scot and lot” 
burgesses necessary, no longer exists ; 
and the effect may, without injury to 
the public, be allowed to cease. It is 
to be presumed, that most of the great 
towns of this country would be found 
at present to contain a sufficient num- 
ber of freeholders to answer all the use= 
ful purposes of an election ; and when 
all circumstancesare candidly weighed, 
it would certainly appear that the 
ownership of freehold property fur- 
nishes a better security for the honest 
and independent exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise, than the payment of 
taxes, or the occupation of a house, 
whatever may be the amount of the 
rent which the occupier pays. It will, 
perhaps, be contended, that the occu- 
pier of a house may be more enlighten- 
ed and independent than the owner 
of it; and that, as a payer of taxes, 
he has a right to pass his judgment 
upon public measures, and give it the 
sanction of his vote. Now, in an age 
in which the human mind marches 
so rapidly forward, and “ the school- 
mastcr is abroad,” the occupier of a 
house may certainly be as competent 
to estimate the qualifications of public 
men, and weigh the merits of public 
measures, as the freehold owner of 
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the tenement in which he dwells ; but 
having made this concession, we can- 
not go to the extent of admitting that, 
taking the whole of these two classes 
into our consideration, the occupiers 
of houses will be found more enlight- 
ened, more independent, and conse- 

uently more competent to discharge 
the functions of electors, than the 
freehold owners of that species of pros 
perty. In point of intelligence and 
competency, the class composed of 
freeholders, copyholders, and lease 
holders, for long terms, may, it is pre« 
sumed, be put at least upon a footing 
of equality with the mere occupiers 
of their tenements; for we cannot 
yet bring ourselves quite to adopt the 
modern doctrine, which holds that the 
possession of real property furnishes 
prima facie evidence of mental imbe= 
cility ; and that the presumption ex- 
isting against the intellectual capacity 
of the person who has the misfortune 
to be the owner of freehold property, 
requires to be rebutted by a testimo- 
nial of competency. We therefore 
venture to avow the heretical opinion, 
that even in our largest and most 
prosperous towns, the class of pro- 
prietors will, as a whole, be found 
fully as enlightened as the class of 
mere occupiers; and being in these 
respects fully equal to the class of 
non- proprietors, they possess one ad« 
ditional qualification, which renders 
them, in our opinion, much safer dee 
positaries of the elective franchise. 
The nature of their property affords 
us the best security which can be 
given that the trust reposed in them 
will be exercised honestly, for the 
good of the public. ‘The mere occu- 
piers of land, the “ scot and lot” te- 
nants of houses, who are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, cannot be ex- 
pected to feel the same interest in the 
prosperity of the district in which 
they may happen to be resident as the 
Owners of property, who are bound to 
it by the strongest and most perma- 
nent ties. Cases may be even cone 
ceived, in which the interests of the 
temporary occupiers might be opposed 
to those of the owners of freehold pro- 
perty ; but the most fertile ingenuity 
can scarcely imagine a case in which 
the interests of the latter cun militate 
against those of the former. Hence, we 
derive the assurance that a very power- 
ful and influential feeling—a sense of 
interest—will render the great body 
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of proprietors the most vigilant, as 
well as efficient, guardians of the rights 
and welfare of the district in which 
their property may be situate. 

That the elective franchise for coun- 
ties in general is exercised in an honest 
and independent manner, will, we pre- 
sume, be readily admitted: it is no 
doubt true that some county freehold- 
ers—that even many of them—may 
vote under the influence of a feeling 
of gratitude and respect towards their 
friends and neighbours; we have, 
however, yet to learn, that these are 
eulpable motives of human action, 
when neither the welfare of the pub- 
lic, nor the interests of other men, are 
thereby sacrificed ; but that the owners 
of freehold votes in county elections 
have, in any instance, been prevailed 
upon to barter their suffrages for pe- 
cuniary bribes or gratuities, is, how- 
ever, a.fact which cannot be substan- 
tiated. The trading politician—the 
most skilful and experienced trafficker 
in burgage corruption—is furnished 
with no means which can prevail up- 
on the mass of the honest, independ- 
ent, and free-born yeomanry of Eng- 
land, to commit the suicidal act of 
sacrificing their own real interests, 
and betraying the trust which the 
constitution has lodged in their hands. 
The manly, free, and straightforward 
proceedings of this class of freemen, 
will appear in a still more favourable 
light when contrasted with the bare« 
faced corruption of too many boroughs. 
The more open the constitution ox 
these boroughs—the more numerous 
their “ scot and lot” voters—the more 
base and venal will frequently be found 
the motives which influence the ma- 
jority in the exercise of their franchise. 
Of the burgesses entitled to vote in 
popular boroughs, a considerable num- 
ber are too often found to be influ- 
enced by an intense and ferocious 
hatred of all established institutions : 
profligate in morals, bankrupt in for- 
tune, they regard the acquisitions of 
their more industrious neighbours with 
jealous dislike, and therefore lend 
their eager support to any political 
mountebank or knave who may flatter 
them with the hope of weakening 
the fences which secure to every citi« 
zen the peaceable enjoyment of the 
fruits of his industry ; and of the re- 
mainder, no inconsiderable proportion 
will be found eager to sell themselves 
to the best bidder. They have no ob- 
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ject in view except the wages of cor- 
rupfion—the bribe expected from the 
person who buys them, To all per- 
sons acquainted with the electioneer- 
ing annals of popular boroughs, this 
fact is too notorious to require proof. 
We confess, however, that we can 
suggest no practical and efficient 
means of remedying the evil without 
a considerable modification, if not the 
utter extinction, of the present system 
of voting in boroughs. It seems to us 
that it would prove extremely salutary 
to the best interests of the state if, on 
every fitting occasion which may pre- 
sent itself to the legislature, the elect- 
ive franchise should be taken from 
the voters who may have abused it, 
and vested in the owners of freehold 
property. This would secure a body 
of electors which could not be tempt- 
ed by dishonourable motives to betray 
the trust reposed in them. In such a 
cautious and gradual reform of our re- 
presentative system, there seems to be 
nothing which need alarm the most 
sensitive enemy of innovation. An al- 
teration effected upon the principle 
which we have ventured to suggest,— 
the substitution of a right of votin 
accruing out of the possession of re 
property, either freehold or copyhold, 
for the various and anomalous fran- 
chises now existing in boroughs,— 
would, we are inclined to think, tend 
greatly to increase the stability of the 
constitution: it would add to the 
strength, and improve the character, 
of the basis on which it rests. By re- 
moving, in this gradual and cautious 
manner, the damages which it has 
sustained, and the rust which it has 
contracted from the revolution of ages, 
the essential beauty, and graceful pro- 
portions of this venerable fabric would 
be brought into a more prominent 
light, while a new and constantly in- 
creasing host of intelligent supporters 
would become arrayed in its defence. 
We like to hear the voice of the people 
in elections: in order, however, that it 
may yield us any gratification, it must 
be the voice of freemen, of honest and 
independent men possessing a stake in 
the country, and consequently im- 
pelled by interest, as well as by ho- 
nour, to maintain the integrity and 
stability of its institutions; but, in 
our ears, nothing can sound so fatally 
as the voice of a profligate and sedi- 
tious populace, void -of all principle, 
and set tree from all moral restraint, 
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In discussing the propriety of em- 
bracing every opportunity which may 
occur of transferring the elective fran- 
chise from burgage to freehold te- 
nures, another material circumstance 
should not be overlooked. The float- 
ing, or movable capital of the nation, 
is no doubt very great ; but the fixed 
capital of the country, that capital 
which has been laid out in the im- 
provement of the soil, is still infinitely 
greater. Looking at the manner in 
which the representatives of the people 
are now elected, it is manifest that the 
real property of the country has far 
less weight in the councils of the na- 
tion, than from its relative magnitude 
and proportion it seems entitled to 
claim. ‘The British House of Com- 
mons now consists of six hundred 
and fifty-eight members: of these, 
one hundred and eighty-five are re- 
turned by the freeholders of coun- 
ties; and the representatives of bo- 
roughs amount to four hundred 
and seventy-three. Hence it appears 
that, although the personal capital of 
the country is beyond all comparison 
inferior in amount to its fixed or real 
wealth, still the direct influence of the 
former in Parliament exceeds that of 
the latter in the ratio of nearly three 
toone. It is no doubt true that this 
apparently overwhelming preponder- 
ance of personal capital is in practice 
considerably counteracted by the cir- 
cumstance, that many of the boroughs 
are close corporations under the influ- 
ence and control of some of the great 
landed proprietors of the country. 
Were it not for this anomaly, the ba- 
lance of the constitution would long 
ago have been destroyed: numbers, 
and not property, would have been 
established the basis of our represent- 
ative system, and our present frame of 
government must inevitably have been 
supplanted by a wild and levelling de- 
mocracy. Hence it appears to be con- 
sistent with the soundest principles of 
national policy, that whenever the 
misconduct of a borough may be such 
as to require the transfer of the elect- 
ive franchise, the legislature should 
strengthen the influence of real pro- 
perty: for, if these favourable oppor- 
tunities of renovating the constitution 
be neglected, no man can doubt that 
a weight, which in the end nothing 
can resist, will be added to an interest, 
which seems already to have become 
all but overwhelming. 

The question raised with respect to 
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the disposal of the elective franchise, 
justly forfeited by the corruption of 
the burgesses of East Retford, has not 
been properly and fairly placed before 
the public. It has been argued as an 
insulated point, affecting merely the 
privileges of the burgesses from 
whom it is proposed to take away the 
elective franchise, and the interests of 
Birmingham, whither it is proposed 
the right of returning members to Par 
liament should be transferred. This, 
however, is a contracted view of the 
question, which can give the public 
no distinct notion of its real bearing 
and importance ; for, although in it- 
self comparatively of no great import- 
ance, its settlement involves a general 
principle, which, in its operation, cane 
not fail to affect, and that very deeply, 
the interests of all the owners of real 
property, and the future character of 
the constitution of this country. The 
issue of the deliberations of the legis« 
lature respecting the disfranchisement 
of East Retford, will, in our opinion, 
go far towards deciding whether pro- 
perty is to retain its legitimate influ. 
ence in the councils of the nation, or 
whether numbers and brute force, 
without reference to property, must 
hereafter be considered the source of 
all political power in these dominions. 
In this, as well as in other cases, we 
should bear in mind the old adage, 
“*ce n’est que le premier pas qui coiite.” 
The disposal of this elective franchise 
is but a step, it is true ; but if this step 
be taken in a wrong direction, an in- 
creased impetus will be given to the 
progress which the constitution of this 
country seems to have already made 
towards a pure democracy. By this 
means, any future efforts which the 
friends of a limited monarchy, acting 
under the impelling influence of im- 
minent danger, may make to avert the 
downward progress of the machine, 
will be rendered much more difficult, 
if not utterly hopeless and unavailing. 
When this matter was discussed in 
peste during the course of the 
ast session, it was, we believe, on all 
hands admitted, that the manner in 
which the elective franchise of East 
Retford had been uniformly exercised 
for a long series of years, had render 
ed some reform in the constitution of 
that borough indispensable. The ene 
mies of all unnecessary innovation, 
unwilling to sanction any plans of re- 
form having for their object the de- 
struction, and not the renovation of 
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the constitution, supported the pro- 
posal of throwing open the borough, 
and extending the right of election to 
the freeholders of the hundred of Bas- 
setlaw. Against this mode of reform- 
ing that borough, an objection was 
raised, on the alleged ground that it 
would have the effect of placing the 
right of election at least virtually in 
the hands of a noble Peer, who is ac- 
knowledged to possess considerable 
property in that division of the coun- 
ty of Nottingham. To this it was re- 
plied, that the influence alluded to 
was greatly exaggerated ;—that the 
district in question contained many 
other properties of equal extent and 
value, together with a great number 
of smaller freeholders ; making, in 
the whole, a constituent body amount- 
ing to between two and three thou- 
sand freehold voters—a greater num- 
ber of freeholders than some English 
counties will be found to contain. 
This fact (and it cannot be question- 
ed) appears to us to dispose of the 
objection. The number of freeholders 
seems quite sufficient to emancipate 
them, as a body, from all undue in- 
fluence. But admitting that the ob- 
jection urged against the above mode 
of reforming the borough of East Ret- 
ford, has not been removed—admit- 
ting that the noble Peer whose name 
has been introduced into this discus- 
sion, most invidiously and unwarrant- 
ably as we conceive, does possess a 
preponderating influence in the hun- 
dred of Bassetlaw, to what conclusion 
does the admission lead ? Not, surely, 
to the conclusion contended for—that 
the elective franchise should be trans- 
ferred to the town of Birmingham. If 
the freeholders of Bassetlaw, constitu- 
ting, as we have already stated, a nu- 
serous body of voters, should not be 
considered capable of furnishing an 
adequate counterpoise to the local in- 
fluence of a particular individual, let 
the right of voting be extended to still 
wider limits ; let another hundred be 
added to that of Bassetlaw ; or throw 
it open to the whole county of Not- 
tingham, if such a measure should be 
considered indispensable in order to 
secure the independent exercise of the 
elective franchise. We care nothing 
about East Retford or the hundred of 
Bassetlaw ; about this or that district : 
we are utterly unconcerned about any 
individuals, be their rank or wealth 
what they may, whose political in- 
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terests may happen to be affected b 
the proposed arrangement: we wish” 
to be understood as arguing the ques- 
tion exclusively upon general princi« 
ples: all we desire is, that the elect- 
ive franchise, grossly abused and just- 
ly forfeited by the burgesses of East 
Retford, should, with as little injury 
as it may be found practicable to in- 
flict upon existing interests, be ex- 
tended to a body of freemen suffici- 
ently numerous and independent to 
be beyond the reach of all unconsti- 
tutional interference and control. If, 
as every reasonable man must admit, 
this object would be fully answered 
by opening the elective franchise to 
the freeholders of the surrounding 
hundreds, we cannot perceive that any 
advantage would accrue to the public 
from transferring it to the inhabitants 
of the town of Birmingham. 

But in the discussions which have 
taken place on this subject, both in 
and out of Parliament, it has been cone 
tended that the town of Birmingham 
is, upon the score of political expedi« 
ency, entitled to the privilege of send- 
ing representatives to the House of 
Commons, because it is populous and 
unrepresented. Whoever asserts that 
the real property of Birmingham is 
not represented in Parliament, betrays 
either a culpable degree of ignorance, 
or a wilful disposition to distort facts, 
in order to subserve a particular pure 
pose. Persons who are at all acquaint~ 
ed with that part of the kingdom must 
be well aware, that the town of Bir- 
mingham possessesa preponderating, if 
not an overwhelming influence in the 
election of members for the county of 
Warwick. According to the last cen« 
sus, Warwickshire contained fifty-five 
thousand and eighty-two houses, and 
two hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-two 
inhabitants. The boroughs of War- 
wick and Coventry contain together 
five thousand eight hundred houses, 
and twenty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven inhabitants. 
Hence it follows, that Warwickshire, 
exclusive of the two boroughs situate 
within its limits, contains about fifty 
thousand inhabited houses. Birming- 
ham contains seventeen thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three inhabited 
houses, or something more than one- 
third of the whole; and, as house pro- 
perty is generally more divided than 
landed property, it will follow that’ 
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Birmingham contains at least one-third 
of the whole number of freeholders 
entitled to vote for the county of War- 
wick. The interest of the town of 
Birmingham must, therefore, be fairly 
and fully represented by the two mem-~ 
bers for the county of Warwick. 

Hence, it appears, that the class of 
persons most deeply interested in the 
prosperity of Birmingham—the own- 
ers of freehold property, whose in- 
terests are most vitally knit to the 
welfare of the place, and who, from 
the permanent and tangible character 
of their property, offer to the public 
the best | nara sa for the honest dis- 
charge of their functions, as electors— 

ss already all the influence which 
it would be useful for them to attain 
in returning representatives to Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, we cannot help en- 
tertaining some degree of suspicion, 
that the real object of the boon which 
is held out to the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham, is the virtual disfranchise- 
ment of the owners of freehold pro- 
perty within that town. If the pro- 
jected transfer of the elective franchise 
should take place, it would be neces- 
sary to accompany it with some mea- 
sure which would deprive the owners 
of freehold property within the town 
of Birmingham of their right of vo- 
ting for the members returned to re- 
present the county of Warwick: for 
it would be manifestly unfair to con- 
fer the right of voting both upon the 
owners and occupiers of freehold pro- 
rty within the town of Birming- 
am, whilst in the county of War- 
wick, it is restricted solely to the 
owners of that species of property. 
The effect, therefore, of this precious 
scheme, put forward under the plau- 
sible pretence of conferring a benefit 
upon the town of Birmingham, would 
not be to increase the political influ- 
ence of the real wealth of that place, 
but to wrest this influence from the 
hands in which it is now vested : from 
the owners of fixed capital—the pro- 
prietors of land and houses, whose 
interests must at all times coincide 
with those of all the other classes of 
residents, and transfer it into the 
hands of mere householders, having 
no ties or interests which connect them 
permanently with the district. 

No rational man, indeed, can for a 
moment be deluded into the belief 
that the concoctors of this scheme are 
actuated by the desire of strengthen- 
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ing the influence of property either in 
the town of Birmingham or anywhere 
else ; the sole object of the measure 
which they support is to destroy the 
legitimate influence of real property, 
and to transfer all political power in- 
to the hands of the multitude uncon- 
nected with property. Whenever they 
happen to prove successful in any one 
of their plans, they feel that one for- 
ward step has been made towards the 
object of all their efforts, the esta- 
blishment of a system of universal 
suffrage ; and it is for the reason which 
recommends it to the majority of its 
supporters, that we call upon the 
friends of the constitution and good 
order to resist the proposed measure. 
Its real objects are not to be mistaken ; 
they are clearly and unequivocally re- 
volutionary. Hence we are persuaded, 
that it will encounter the decided and 
uncompromising hostility of all those 
who desire to uphold the ancient in- 
stitutions of the country ; and we are 
sure that this opposition will receive 
the hearty concurrence and support 
of all the intelligent freeholders of Bir- 
mingham. 

A few years ago, the same class of 
reformers designed a similar favour 
for the town of Leeds; but the saga 
cious and long-headed freeholders of 
that wealthy place shewed themselves 
wonderfully insensible of the kindness 
which was then destined for them ; 
they knew, that they already exerci- 
sed a powerful influence in the elec- 
tion of members for the county of 
York; acting in concurrence with a 
host of honest and independent free- 
men, they proved themselves to be vi- 
gilant and efficient guardians of the 
privileges and interests of the town of 
Leeds. If the elective franchise, which 
has been since transferred to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, had been con- 
ferred upon Leeds, the freelolders of 
the town would have been degraded 
into a very inferior position—would 
have sunk into the political equals 
of a corrupt and seditious mob,—and 
would have been doomed to stand by 
while they beheld the best interests of 
the place sacrificed by a factious, or 
sold by a venal multitude. The weal- 
thy freeholders of Leeds possessed 
sufficient sagacity to foresee these evils, 
as well as sufficient firmness to resist 
them. They spurned the insidious 
proffers of false liberality, and prefer- 
red retaining their station by the side 
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of independent and bold freemen in 
the Castle Yard at York, to the pro- 
blematical privilege of being allowed 
to exercise their elective franchise in 
company with a venal multitude in 
the town-hall of Leeds. 

But whatever may be the ultimate 
destination of the elective franchise, 
which it is proposed to take away from 
thedelinquent borough of EastRetford; 
whether it be thrown open to the hun- 
dred of Bassetlaw, to the whole county 
of Nottingham, or transferred to some 
populous town, it appears to us of the 
very last importance, as far as respects 
the integrity and stability of the con- 
stitution, that the possession of real 
property should be rendered the sole 
basis of the right of voting. It will 
not, we are sure, be supposed, that 
because we would confer upon the 
owners of real property a privilege 
which we would withhold from the 
mere possessors of personal property, 
we mean to insinuate that the latter 
class is inferior, either in point of mo- 
rals or intellect, to the former ; upon 
a comparison of their relative merits 
and pretensions in these respects we 
must decline entering. 

But, without referring at all to their 
relative moral or intellectual qualifica- 
tions, we own that, as a class, we pre- 
fer the owners of freehold property, 
in the capacity of voters, on the ground 
that they can give us, not perhaps an 
absolute security, but the best which 
the nature of the case will admit, for 
the honest exercise of a franchise of 
which we would, in consequence, will- 
ingly see them made the sole deposi- 
taries. It is no doubt just possible 
that all the light of the age may be 
in the other class—the class of non- 
proprietors, which, having no other 
treasure, lives by its wits ; but, what- 
ever disposition we may feel to admire 
this more brilliant class, we had ra- 
ther ‘‘ trust” the other, on the ground 
that it is somewhat more solid and sub- 
stantial. Indeed, our experience in 
modern politics does not incline us 
willingly to confide in any class be- 
yond the line which we can see; and, 
in declaring that we prefer the owners 
of real property, as the guardians and 
trustees of the elective franchise, to 
those who possess no real property, 
we merely go to the extent of saying, 
that they are preferable because they 
can give us security. We do not trust 
them, but the security which they 
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have the means of offering : we repose 
our political confidence in them, be~ 
cause it must be re somewhere ; 
and we ys that the owners of ee 
ies of property cannot betra 
trast reposed a them, without affect. 
ing their own interests to an equal 
extent with those of others. This is 
the principal ground which disposes 
us to trust them: we rely not altoge- 
ther on their integrity, but upon the 
consideration that, taken as a class, 
it must be the interest of the owners 
of real property to be politically ho- 
nest. 

In defiance of many theoretical 
anomalies and apparent imperfections, 
the British constitution has hitherto 
worked well in practice. It has, we 
apprehend, fully answered the ends of 
all civil government ; having secured 
the liberty of the subject upon the 
firmest basis, and to every member of 
the community the free exercise of 
his industry, and the full enjoyment 
of the fruits of his labour. But, like 
all other human institutions, it is not 
exempt from partial decays; and we 
have felt anxious to point out the 
principles which ought to guide the 
hand of the workman whenever a por- 
tion of this old and venerable struc- 
ture happens to be pulled to pieces, 
in order that it may be repaired. We 
are desirous that it should be reno- 
vated in a way which may harmonize 
with, and strengthen, the old build- 
ing; and that no incongruous altera- 
tion should be introduced, which, une 
der the pretence of being an improve 
ment, may serve to weaken and dee 
form the ancient fabric. 

The preference which we thus 
claim in favour of real property, as a 
qualification for the exercise of the 
elective franchise, appears to us to rest 
on a basis which nothing can shake. 
This political function we are willing 
to regard as a trust requiring to be 
discharged honestly for the benefit of 
the community at large, and not asa 
mere privilege to be exercised for the 
particular advantage of the voter ; and 
the possession of a specitied amount of 
real property, we consider merely as 
a security—as evidence, not infallibl 
we acknowledge, but, upon the whole, 
the best that can be furnished, of the 
trustworthiness of the class to which 
the elective franchise is intrusted. 
We do not contend—our line of ar- 
gument does not impose upon us the 
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necessity of ¢ontending—that among 
the owners of floating capital, indivi- 
duals may not be found equally en< 
lightened, equally honest, equally in- 
dependent, with the most enlightened 
and honourable individuals to be 
found among the class of real proprie- 
tors; but, comparing these proprie- 
tors, not as individuals but as classes, 
we are inclined to think that, in all 
the qualifications which it appears de- 
sirable that an elector should possess, 
the owners of real freeholds will be 
found to excel the proprietors of capi- 
tal merely floating. When we endea- 
vour to form a correct estimate of the 
weight and importance of these two 
classes, another circumstance should 
not be overlooked :—it rarely hap- 
pens, we suspect, that persons pos- 
sessing floating capital, of any mag- 
nitude, should not likewise be the 
owners of freehold property, in virtue 
of which they would continue to vote 
for members of parliament. The al- 
teration in the qualification of voters, 
which we venture to suggest, would 
not therefore exclude from the body 
of electors any individual possessing 
real independence ; it would rarely 
exclude any persons, except such as, 
from their want of capital, are apt to 
fall under the control of others. 

The owners of real property not 
only furnish the public with the best 
species of security that the elective 
franchise intrusted to them will be 
honestly exercised; but we are in- 
clined to go still farther, and assert, 
that, for another very important rea- 
son which we shall endeavour to ex- 
plain, this class of proprietors possess 
a peculiar title to be made the depo- 
sitaries of the elective franchise. The 
burden of the state expenditure falls, 
if not, as some persons think exclusive- 
ly, at least more heavily, upon owners 
of fixed, than it does upon those of 
floating capital, in the ratio of their 
respective properties. 

The pressure of taxation is a mooted 
point, which has been much contested 
among political economists. Some 
writers contend that all taxes fall ex- 
clusively upon the consumers of com- 
modities ;—that even those which fall 
directly upon the land, such as the 
land-tax, tithes, and poor-rates, press 
ultimately upon the consumers of the 

roduce which the land yields, by en- 
ncing its market price. From these 
premises they infer, that taxes, in the 
ratio of their amount, diminish the 
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of labour. Other writers on this sub- 
ject maintain that all charges which 
fall directly on the land—that the 
land-tax, tithes, and poor-rates, have 
no influence, either one way or the 
other, upon the market price of the 
produce ; but that they solely affect 
the surplus which, in the form of 
rent, goes into the pocket of the own- 
er of the land; that they diminish the 
amount of rent, but have no influence 
upon the price of corn and beef. These 
writers admit, indeed, that taxes levied 
on commodities—that the excise duties 
and customs, for instance, increase the 
price of these commodities, and conse« 
quently fall upon the consumers ; but 
having admitted this fact, they also 
hold the opinion, that all these con- 
sumers of taxable commodities, when< 
ever they happen to belong to the pro« 
ducing classes, are enabled to draw 
back, by the sale of the commodities 
which they produce, the whole of the 
addition which the imposition of taxes 
makes to the price of the articles which 
they consume. As the means of illus- 
trating this opinion, any particular 
commodity may be selected, and the 
effect of a tax levied upon it may be 
traced throughout the whole of its 
progress, from the hands of the first 
producer, until it fall at length into 
those of the final consumer. For this 
purpose, tea will serve as well as any 
other commodity. On its importation, 
a pound of this commodity pays to 
government a direct tax: suppose this 
to be sold to, and consumed by, a 
working cutler at Sheffield; in the 
first instance, the Sheffield cutler, no 
doubt, pays this tax in the form of an 
increased price for his tea ; but when 
he brings his knives to market, the 
cutler, in his turn, Jays upon them an 
additional price, proportioned to the 
tax, and the interest of the tax which 
he had paid upon the tea, which was 
required to supply bis consumption 
while engaged in fabricating the knives 
which hesells. Thecutler thus draws 
back the whole amount of the tax 
which he had paid upon the tea ; and 
in this stage it falls upon the purchaser 
of the knives ; andif this person hap- 
pen to be also himself a producer of 
some other commodity, for the pur 
pose of being sold to others, he will 
and must add the increase on the 
price of the knives occasioned by the 
tax to the market-price of the commo- 
dity which he fabricates for sale. 
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The same reasoning will apply to 
the case of a labourer who consumes 
this taxed commodity while employed 
in the cultivation of land. The wages 
of the labourer are made up of the ag- 
gregate value of all the articles of con- 
sumption which, according to the 
usual habits of persons in his station, 
have become necessary for his subsist- 
ence ; the amount of his wages must 
be increased in proportion to the tax 
which is levied upon tea or any other 
commodity necessary for his consump- 
tion. The removal of the tax would 
not, therefore, benefit the labourer 
himself ; it would only have the effect 
of reducing the amount of wages paid 
him by his employer. Suppose the 
tax levied upon the tea which a la- 
bourer consumes to amount to six~ 

ence, and his wages to twelve shil- 
ings weekly: assume the tax to be 
abolished; what, it may be asked, 
would be the result?—would the la- 
bourer be enabled to put its amount 
into his own pocket >—would he con- 
tinue still to receive the same amount 
of wages, although by the abolition of 
the tax on tea his necessary outgoings 
had been reduced sixpence per week ? 
We suspect that such an expectation 
would prove unfounded ;—we are in- 
clined to think that the reduction of 
the tax upon tea would be attended 
with the effect of reducing the wages 
of the labourers from twelve shillings 
to eleven shillings and sixpence per 
week, so that the reduction of the tax 
upon tea would be productive of no 
real advantage to the labourer ; his 
weekly outgoings would, no doubt, be 
lessened in amount, but his receipts 
would at the same time be diminished 
in an equal ratio; and the condition 
of the labourer would receive no ame- 
lioration. The proportion between his 
wages and his necessary expenses 
would still remain the same. 

It may, perhaps, be urged, that the 
sixpence per week thus saved by the 
removal of the tax upon tea, and 
which had the effect of abstracting 
sixpence from the weekly hire of an 
agricultural labourer, would be a sa~ 
ving which would find its way into the 
pockets of the farmer, and thus yield 
him an increased profit upon the capi- 
tal which he employs in the tillage of 
hisfarm. However plausible this sup- 
position may, at first sight, appear, 
there seems to be ground for thinking 
that, when properly sifted, it will be 


_value of its gross produce. 
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found untenable ; it will, probably, be 

discovered that the saving here con- 

templated would pass by the culti- 

vator, and fall at last in the form of an 

augmented rent into the pockets of the 

landowner. iverybody knows that 

rent is an equivalent in money for the 
surplus produce of a given extent of 
land, after all the outgoings and pay- 
ments necessarily incurred in its cul- 
tivation have been deducted from the 
Of these 
indispensable outgoings, the wages of 
labour constitute an essential ingre- 
dient: and any permanent reduction 
in the amount of these payments will 
enable—not the occupier to increase 
the profits of his capital—but the 
owner to exact a higher rent for his 
land ; a diminution in the expense of 
tillage will augment the surplus pro- 
duce of land, and afford an increase of 
revenue to its owner: while the actual 
occupier, (except where he has a lease) 
and the labourer, will derive no ad- 
vantage from this reduction. 

There seems to be reason for appre- 
hending that here we at last reach the 
true point on which all taxation must 
ultimately press ; for, whatever taxes 
may be laid or levied,—whether im- 
posed, like customs and excise duties, 
directly on commodities,—or, like the 
land-tax, tithes, and poor-rates,— 
these burdens are seen to press direct- 
ly on the land ; still the ultimate re- 
sult is the same ; they form in the end 
a deduction—not from the profits of 
the producing capitalist, or the earn- 
ings of the operative classes—but from 
the revenues of dormant capitals, vest- 
ed either in the lands, or in loans 
either to the state or to individuals. 
Theowners of floating capital—the pro- 
ducing classes—draw back from their 
customers the full amount of the taxes 
paid by them, in an increased price of 
the commodities which they produce, 
and bring to market ; but the owners 
of fixed capital laid cut in the pur- 
chase of land, or lying otherwise dor- 
mant in the funds, are not producers, 
as far at least as the capital so vested 
is concerned. With regard to the 
revenue which accrues to them from 
this species of capital, they are mere 
consumers of commodities. They 
a aay nothing, and consequently 

ring nothing to market which will 
enable them to draw back from others 
any portion of the taxes levied upon 
the commodities which they consume. 
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We have thus fairly, and, as we hope, 
clearly, stated the views entertained by 
some eminent writers, touching a point 
of acknowledged difficulty in political 
economy : our readers need not be told 
that other authors, to whom, on the 
score of ability, we are willing to do 
full justice, dissent from these opi- 
nions.: we have noinclination, on this 
occasion, to act the part of dogmatists : 
we are content with putting forward 
and explaining opinions with regard 
to a wa important branch of the 
science of political economy, which, on 
the best consideration we have been 
able to give the subject, seem to merit 
the gravest attention. Ifour readers 
should consider the view here taken of 
the pressure of taxation to be correct : 
that taxes in whatever manner the 
may, in the first instance, be levied, 
do not fall upon the industrious or 
producing classes, but upon the in- 
comes of the non-producing classes, 
the inactive owners of fixed capital : 
that they may make no deduction from 
the daily accruing produce of labour, 
or of the profit of floating capital em- 
ployed in production, but diminish re- 
venue, or rather the exchangeable va- 
lue of the revenue accruing from fixed 
capital, a foundation will be laid for 
various inferences and conclusions of 
great public importance. 

But, in order that we may not tres- 
pass too much upon the patience of 
our readers, we shall content ourselves 
at present with pointing out one of 
these inferences, as more immediately 
applicable to the subject now under 
discussion. If the owners of floating 
capital employed in the active pursuits 
of industry, in commerce, in manufac- 
tures, in paying wages of labour, bear 
ultimately no portion of the public 
burdens imposed by the state, it must 
follow that the proprietors of fixed ca- 
pital have a better title than this class 
to the elective franchise, inasmuch as 
their interests are liable to be more 
deeply affected by the proceedings of 
the representatives whom they send to 
Parliament. It is no doubt true that 
many questions must necessarily fall 
under the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, which affect all men equally in 
their social capacities ; and with re- 

ct to which, the meanest and most 
iterate hind, provided he be honest 
and industrious, possesses, in the ab- 
stract, as a right to be heard as 
the most elevated and puissant mem- 
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ber of the community. Of this nature 
are all questions which affect the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject, the peace 
and tranquillity of the empire, or the 
free and unfetteretl exercise of useful 
industry. But it is also to be recol- 
lected, that the owners of real proper- 
y are at least equally interested in all 
these questions : the owners of landed 
property areas much interested as the 
manufacturers of cotton-twist, or the 
weaver of shawls and stockings, in re- 
sisting all unnecessary encroachments 
or restrictions upon personal liberty ; 
all measures which tend to endanger 
public tranquillity, or interfere impro- 
perly with the free and unshackled 
application of human industry. But 
the most important function of the 
British legislature—that function 
which in point of importance balances, 
at least in practice, all its other func 
tions,—the function which constitutes 
the real ground of its strength and ef- 
ficiency, in protecting the subject 
against the encroachments of preroga- 
tive and power—is the control which 
it possesses with reference to the im- 
position and exaction of taxes. If the 
view which we have just given, with 
regard to the real pressure of taxation, 
be well founded, it follows, as a ne- 
cessary inference, that the owners of 
fixed capital are the only parties whose 
interests can be affected by the dis- 
charge of this parliamentary function. 

It appears to us that this considera- 
tion will present a broad line of dis- 
tinction, which will enable the legis. 
lature to decide in every fitting emer- 
gency, how far the elective franchise 
of a delinquent borough can sufely be 
extended. We indulge no desire to see 
it acting niggardly in bestowing this 
privilege ; no wish that the number of 
subjects, on whom the right of voting 
might be conferred, should be unne- 
cessarily limited. All we ask for on 
behalf of the public is, that the class 
of persons to whom this trust may be 
confided should give us some tangible 
and unequivocal guarantee that it will 
be honestly and independently exer- 
cised. The advocates of universal suf. 
frage (for we believe that some wild 
theorists of this character may occas 
sionally be met with) contend that all 
the members of the community are 
equally interested in all the questions 
which come before the representatives 
of the people for discussion and deci« 
sion ; and that, therefore, all are equal 
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ly entitled, as of right, to the exercise 
of the elective franchise. Our readers 
will probably agree with us in think- 
ing that enough has been said in this 
paper to shew that the premises thus 
assumed—that all men are equally in- 
terested in the proceedings of the legis- 
lature—have no foundation except in 
the crazy conceit of visionary constitu- 
tion-mongers ; and if the premises are 
unfounded, the inference deduced from 
them—that all men are equally entitled 
to the privilege of exercising the elec- 
tive franchise—must, of course, with- 
out any further argument, fall to the 
peo We are willing that on every 
available opportunity the elective fran- 
chise should be taken from those who 
possess the right of voting by any spe- 
cies of base tenure, and extended to 
the whole body of the owners of free- 
hold, copyhold, or long leasehold pro- 
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perty, within the district. And we 
would have the privilege confined to 
this class of voters exclusively, because 
it is the only class which is interested 
in all the questions which can fall une 
der the deliberation of the representa- 
tives of the people; but principally 
because it is the only class of voters 
which can furnish us with an adequate 
pledge that they will not abuse the 
trust reposed in them, and make it the 
instrument of promoting merely sel- 
fish or factious purposes. At least 
equally interested with all other classes 
in the maintenance of civil freedom 
and public tranquillity, the class of 
real proprietors possesses a still deeper 
interest in the proceedings of the legis- 
lature, inasmuch as the whole weight 
and burden of taxation falls principal- 
ly, if not exclusively, upon its shoul- 
rT ° 





[ Tue above article was written, it will be perceived, before the tre- 





mendous change in the Representation, caused by the carrying of the 
Catholic Question. Politics now assume an alarming—a threatening 
aspect. We have thought it best to wait for a month or so, till the 
troubled swell of the public mind subsides. Then, we shall haye much 
to say on many subjects—and, amidst the loathsome apostacy of public 
men that has so deeply stained the character of our country, we shall 
unshrinkingly adhere to those principles, which, so far from being weak- 
ened, are invigorated by the profligate desertion of persons who owed 
to them their elevation in life, and which shall yet be the safety and 
strength of the Land. 
C. N.] 
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January. 
1 Dr. Gds. ~~, Maxwell, Maj. by Py og vice 48F, G. M. Lys, Ens. vice Leach, “-“s 
allace, prom. Dee. 1828 ar. 
Lt. Martin, Capt. do. H. D. Gibbs, Ens. by pureh. vice 
Cor. Hawkes, Lt. do. Thompson, ret. 50 Apr. 
Ens. Grant, from 92 F. Cor. do. 49 Ens. Raion, from h. rp. Ens. vice Ed- 
4 J. Rainsford, Vet. Surg. vice Kirwan, den 27 F. 25 Dee 
h. p. 25 do. . 52 Hon. R. Le P. Trench, Ens. by pusch. 
4 Dr. Lt. Croad, from h. p. 104 F. Qua. Mast. vice York, 94 F. 15 Jan. 1829 
vice Dixon, h. p. 8 Jan. 1829 56 di Seam Ens. by purch. v ven Keating, 
13 Cor. Elton, Lt. vice Berwick, dead pro 8 Dec. 1528 
: 21 Mar. 1828 57 Sthif As. Surg. M‘Math, M. ». As. Surg. 
— Gethin, Lt. vice Teesdale, dead vice Hennen R. Mil. “Asylum do. 
14Aug. 60 Maj. Hon. H. A. F. Ellis, Lt.-Col. by 
— Parker, Lt. by purch. vice Gethin, purch. vice Fitz-Gerald, ret. do. 
prom. by purch. cane. 21 Nov. Capt. Leslie, Maj. do. 
—— Thorold, Lt. by purch. vice Stokes, Lt. Nesbitt, Capt. 18 Dec. 1828 
prom. 16 Jan. 1829 Capt. Hon. G. A. Spencer, from 69 F. 
G. J. Walker, Cor. vice Gethin 8 do. Capt. vice Kelly, h. p. 40 F. 
T. G. Durdin, Cor. by purch. vice Tho- 15 Jan. 1829 
rold 16do. 62 Lt. Lane, Paym. vice Jellicoe, Rec. 
Gren.Gds. Ens. and Lt. Bagot, Lt. one Capt. vice ; Dist. 24 do. 
Batty, prom. ) Dec. 1828 66 Lt. Beckham, from h. p. 61 F. Lt. vice 
Hon. A. F¥. Foley, Ens. oan ‘Lt do. Wardell, Paym. 95 F. 18 Dec. 1828 
SF. Lt. Mackie, Adj. vice Makay, dead 69 Capt. Jauncy, from 40 F. Capt. vice 
21 May 1827 Spencer, 60 F. 15 Jan. 1829 
4 Capt. Breton, Maj. by purch. vice Bt. Lt. Bolton, Adj. vice Rose, res. Adj. 
Lt. Col. Willson, prom. 31 Dec. 1828 only 8 do. 
Lt. Griffith, Capt. do. 72 Lt. Craven, Capt. by purch. vice De 
Ens. Stuart, Lt. do. Montmorency, ret. 18 Dec. 1828 
C. W. Stanhope, Ens. do. Ens. Log ag Lt. do. 
Qua. Mast. Serj. W. Hanna, = Mast. T. Todd, Ens. do. 
vice Bayne, dead 8 Jan.1829 73 Ens. Harv ey, Lt. vice Williamson, dead 
s Se: Maj. —— Brodribb, from 7 Dr. 24 Nov. 
Qua. Mast. vice Only, dead 15 do. — Daly, Lt. vice, Seymour, ay 
11 a Christie, from h. p. Capt. (pay. 5 do. 
iff.) vice Robinson, 79 F. Hosp. As. Vowell, As. Surg. vice rr ‘raser, 
12 Ens. England, Lt. vice Forssteen, i... ead 8 Dec. 
18 Dec. 1828 77 Capt. Wilson, Maj. by gust, vice 
14 W. Goode, Ens. by purch. vice Fen- Clerke, prom, 30 do 
wick, ret. 28 Feb. Lt. Partridge, Capt. do. 
22. Staff Assist. Surg. Grant, es Surg. Ens. Lee, Lt. do. 
vice Tighe, 75 F. 18 Dee. G. Dixon, Ens. do. 
23 Assist. Surg. Morrison, M.D.fromh.p. 79 Capt. Robinson, from 11 F. Capt. vice 
1 Ceyl. Rif. R. Assist. Surg. vise Marshall, h. p. rec. diff. 15 Jan. 1829 
Parke, superseded 25 +. 81 M. Gen. Sir R. D. Jackson, K.U.B. from 
24 Assist. Surg. O’Toole, from h. p. Staff Corps, Col. vice Sir J. —_ 
w. I. A, Assist. Surg. vice Kenehey, 40 F. 8 do. 
h. p. 4 W. I. R. do. 84 Capt. Sweeney, from Ceylon Regt. 
27 Staff hasiet: Surg. Ferguson, M.D. As- Capt. vice Alexander, h. p. Staff Cor. 
sist. Surg. vice Poole, to Staff 18 do. 15 do. 
Ens. Edden, from 19 F. Ens. vice Nash, 88 Ens. Acklom, Lt. vice Cuming, dead 
dead 25 do. 0. 
29 Lt. Beaufoy, from h. p. Lt. (pay. - 90 — Thurlow, Lt. vice Foot, dead do. 
viee Biggs, prom. 15 Jan. 1829 9 —-- Calder, Lt. do. 
34 Capt. Hon. H.S. Fane, = vice Bro- ’. B. M‘Murdo, Ens, do. 
derick, ret. 8 Dec. 1828 Li. Brunker, Adj. vice M‘Intyre, dead 
Lt. Hooke, Capt. do. do. 
Ens. Newcomen, Lt. do. 92 A. J. Lockhart, Ens. by purch. vice 
J. Fordyce, Ens. do. Grant, 1 Dr. Gds. 31 Dec. 1828 
36 Surg. Walker, M.D. from h. p. Meu- 93 Lt. Wardell, from 66 F. a. vice 
ron’s Regt. Surg. vice Bourchier, h. p. Macdonald, 25 F. 18 do. 
15 Jan. 18:9 94 Ens. Yorke, from 52 F. Lt. by purch. 
38 Capt. Piper, Maj. vice ne, dead vice O’Reilly, ret. 15 Jan. 1829 
0 June 1828 R. Aldworte, Ens. vice Fielding, ret. do. 
Assist. Surg. Foss, from 59 F. Assist. 95 Lt. Saunders, Capt. by purch. vice Gib- 
Surg. vice Thomson, dead 7 do. bons, ret. 18 Dec. 1828 
40 Lt. Gen. Sir J. Kempt, G.C.B. from 81 Ens. Hon. C. R. St John, Lt. do. 
F. Col. vice Sir B. Spencer, dead T. S. Sandeman, Ens. do. 
8 Jan. 1829 A. G. Van Homrigh, Ens. vice ———- 
42 om. Malcolm, Maj. by Pm vice man, 42 F. 5 do. 
Menzies, ret. 5 Dec. 1828 97 Staff Assist. Surg. Topham, ‘foae 
Lt. Raines, Capt. do. Surg. vice Austin, prom. 18 do. 
Ens. Campbell, Lt. do. Lt. O’Neil, Capt. by purch. vice Had- 
—— Sandeman, from 95 F. Ens. vice dock, dead 25 do. 
Steuart, dead 24 do. Ens. M'Caskill, Lt. do. 
Cc. W. D. Dundas, Ens. 25do. 98 Assist. Surg. Peck, from h. p. 59 F. As- 
46 Lt. 1 Capt, by purch. vice St sist. Surg. vice Lawder, 59 F. 18 do. 
John, ret. 8 Jan. 1829 99 wr +. < Adj. vice Mackenzie, res. 
Ens. Green, Lt. > niy do. 
G. Sweeting, Ens. R. Staff. Ma). Du Vernet, Lt. Col. 31 do. 
47 F. W. Mundy, Ens. vice White, pm — Mann, do. do. 
3 Apr. 1828 Lt. Horton, my do. 
48 Ens. Stubbs, Lt. by purch. vice — Pardey, d do. 
Thompson, canc. 25 Nov. 2d Lt. Adams, Tet Lt. do. 
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R. Staff C. 2d Lt. eet Ist Lt. 31 Dec. 1828 
—— Cumberland, do. do. 
—— Fraser, do. do. 

Vachell, do. do. 
Ceyl.RifleR.Lt, Burleigh, from h. p. late 2 Ceyl. 
Regt. Lt. vice Fenwick, prom. 3 ' do. 
Capt. Du Vernet, from R. Staff Corps, 

pt. vice Sweeney, 84 F. 

15 Jan. 1829 





Ordnance Department. 


ian a and Bt. Maj. oe Lt. Col. vice 
‘ayne, dea lu Dec. 1828 

2d Cap t. Evans, Capt. do. 
Capt. Evans, from Unatt. h. p- 2d Capt. 


Oe 

Capt. and Lt.-Col. Sir R. Gardiner, Lt.- 
Jol. vice Addams, ret. 50 > 

2d Capt. Blachley, Capt. 

Capt. Davies, from Unatt. h. p. 2d capt 


Capt. and Bt. Maj. Wallace, Lt.- - 
vice Elliot, ret. 

2d Capt. Chalmer, Capt. 

Capt. Pascoe, from Unatt. h. p. 2d capt 


Garrisona. 


Lt. Gen. Sir W. Inglis, K.C.B. Gov. of 
Cork, vice Sir B. Spencer, cead 

8 Jan. 1829 

——— J.S. Wood, Lt. Gov. of Kin- 

sale do. 


Chaplain’s Department. 


Rev. J. S. Perring, from h. p. Chap. 
vice Hatchman, dead 18 Dec. 1828 


Medical Department. 


Staff Surg. M‘Leod, Dep. Insp. vice 
Brown, d 27 Nov. 1828 


Unattached. 


To be Lieutenant-Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. St. J. A. Clerke, —? dt F. 

0 Dec. 1828 

Lt. and re Batty, from ba Gds. do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Wilson, from 4F. 31 do. 

Maj. Wallace, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 
To be Captain of Infantry by purchase. 

Ln Stokes tree 13 Dr. ats Jan. 1829 


The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually ser- 
ving upon Ful-Pay in Regiments of the Line, 
whose Commissions are daied in or previous to 
the year 1811, have accepted promotion upon 
Half- Pay, according to the General Order of 
the 27th Dec. 1826. 

To be Captains of Infantry 
Lt. Fenwick, from Ceyl. Rie Re Regt. 


1828 

— Biggs, from 29 F. do, 

—— Bernard, from 45 F. do, 
Exchanges. 


Maj. Pipon, 26 F. rec. diff. with Maj. Mountain, 


Bt. it Col. Watson, 71 F. rec. diff. with Major 
Levinge, h. p. 

Capt. Webb, 1 Or. rec. diff. with Capt. Owen, h. p. 

—— Fairfield, 3 F.Gds. with Capt. Gilliess, 62 

“= Waterman, 13 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hare, 

—— Lindsay, 72 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hyde, 





a 
Vandeleur, 21 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ma- 
thews, h. p. 


Dawe, 46 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Bernard, 
h. p. 

i. wee} “4 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Cob- 

=. w caulticld, 8: 83. F. with Lieut. Garstin, Ceyl. 


hana 4 Dr. with Lieut. May, 11 F. 
=——— Barlow, 30 F. with Lieut, Boyes, 5$ F. 


Vou, XXV. 
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Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 
Fitz Gerald, 60 F. 
Addams, Roy. Art. 


Eliot, do. 
Egan, do. 
Hickman, do. 
Majors. 
Broderick, 34 F. 
Menzie-, 42 F. 
Captains. 
De Montmorency, 72 F. 
Gibbons, 95 F. 
St. John, 46 F. 
Lieutenant. 
O'Reilly, 94 F. 
‘ Ensigns. 
Fenwick, 14 F. 
Fielding, 94 F. 
Paymaster. 
Wood, h. p. 44 F. 
Deaths. 
Lieut.-General, 
Peter, Craigmaddie, N.B. 21 Dec. 1828 
Major-General. 
C. Stuart, E. I, Company’s Serv. Chawringhee 
1 Apr. 1828 
Colonel. 


Vanreenon, E. I. Company’s Serv., between Fut- 


tyghur and Cawnpore 8 Feb. 1828 
Ligulenaht-Colonel. 
Wright, E. I. i s Serv. 15 Feb. 1828 
Major. 
A. Douglas, h. p. 1 F. , 7 Dec. 1828 
iptains. 
Duport, 63 F. Chatharn 27 Jan. 1829 
Tho. Pilkington, h. p. Unatt. Dublin 8 do. 
Keene, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 16 Dec. 1828 
Kinloch, h. p. 52 F. Nov. 
Slade, h. p. 15 F. Halifax, Yorkshire 23 Dec. 
Pott, h. p. Brunswick Cav. 2 Nov. 
Phillips, h. p. R. Mar. Dec. 1827 
Matthew, do. 
Lieutenants 

Barton, 1 Dr. Dublin 19 Jan. 1829 
Wright, 24 F. Plymouth do. 
Irving, 51 F. Portsmouth 22 do. 


Cumming, 85 F. 
Foot, 90 F. Plymouth 


31 Dec. 1828 
Collins, Now South Wales Vet. Comp. Van Die- 
men’s d 28 Jan. 
Bullock, h. es 98 F. Mellis 31 Dee. 
Church, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 8 do. 
Alexander, late 5 R. Vet. Bn. Durham 26 do. 
Snelgrave, late of R. Mar. 
Cotton, h. p. do. Feb. 1828 
Dell, do. 
Wood, do. 
H. Stewart do. 
T. Elliott, do. 
Beuzelin, do. 
Metcalfe, do. 
Fichart, do. 
Cribbin, do. 6 May, 1828 
2d Lieutenants. 
Irving, R. Mar. Art. 26 Dec. 1828 
Mercer, h. p- R. Mar. Mar. 1828 
Tibert, do. 
D. Lee, do. 
Calder, do. 
Barker, do. 
Cupples, do. 
Wylie, do. 
Stuart, do 
Arden; do. 
Paymasters. 
Bartley, 22 F. Jamaica 9 Dec. 1828 
Harrison, h. p. 20 F. 21 Jan. 1829 
M‘Intyre, of late York Chass. 17 July, 1828 
Quarter-Masters. 
p~ ne, 4F. 
niy, 8 F. 
Wright, h. p. Queen’s Rang. 12 Jan. 1829 
Medical Dep. 
Dr Faber. h. p. Phys. Hoxton 30 Dec. 1828 
Benj. Campbell, Staff As. Surg. Maidstone 
14 Jan. 1829 


Orr, Hosp. As. Gambia 21 Sep. 1828 
3P 
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February. 


Life Gds. W. Miles, As. Surg. vice ey h. P. 
28 Oct. 1828 


R. H. Gds. Corp. Maj. J. Firth, Quar. Mast. vice 
Troy, ret. full pay 22 Jan. 1829 


5 Dr.Gds. Capt. eler, Maj. by pur. vice Cane, 
ret. 5 Feb. 
Lt. Seton, Capt. do. 
Cor. Stewart, Lt. do. 
J. Walls. Cor. do. 
6 -— — Lt. by pur. vice meey. 
T. PC. "Taylor, Cor. do. 
17Dr. Cor. Tonge, Lt. by purch. vice = 
ret. ~~ 
H. F. Walker, Cor. 
IF. As. Surg. Maitland, from 41 F. As. — 
vice Goodwin, h. p. 1 F. 5 Feb. 
2 Lt. Phipps. from R. Staff Corps, Lt. 
vice Hunt, h. 4 do. 
— Cumberland, from do. do. viee 
Westby, hb. p. 5 do. 
8 — Lucas, rom do. do. vice 
Burrard, h. p. do. 
il — Fraser, from do, do. vice 
Gumbleton, h. p. do. 
12 2d Lt. Pitcairn, from do. Ens, = 
Werze, dea 
17 Cc. a Ens. by purch. viee Corfield, 
29 Jan. 
24 cor. Grehan, from h. p. Cape Cav. -— 
36 Lt. Despard, from R. Staff eum, 
vice Dayrolles, 6) F. 
4l Lt.Col. Purdon, from R. African pm. 
Lt. Col. viee O'Reilly, h.p. 29 Jan. 
45 Lt. Nott, from do. Lt. vice Bernard, 
prom. 5 Feb. 
52 Ens. Streatfield, Lt. by pam, vice 
Baldwin, prom. VU do. 
E. H. F. : ocklington, Ens. do. 
53 Lt. Gold, from R. Staff Corps, Lt. vice 
Waketield, h. p. 5 do. 
56 — Humfrey, from do. do. vice 
Keating, 99 F. do. 
60 2d Lt. Orlebar, Ist Lt. by purch. vice 
Nesbitt, prom. 13 Dee. 1828 
W. F. Bedford, 2d Lt. . do. 
Lt. Dayrolles, from 56 F. Ist Lt. vice 
Orlebar, h. p. 5 Feb. 1529 
62 — O’Brien, from R. Staff Corps, Lt. 
vice Lane, Paym. do. 
A Stopford, Lt. vice ee 
6 
Gent. Cadet J. J. Best, from R. mit 
* Coll. Ens. 
63 Lt. Vicary, Capt. vice Duport, dead 


Ens. Grove, Lt. “> 
Gent. Cadet W. J. Darling, from = 
Mil. Coll. Ens, 
65 Capt. Wilson, Maj. by om, siee 
ompson, prom. 4 do. 








Lt. Martin, Ca > _ 
Ens. Wyatt, Lt. 
70 2d Lt. Moody, from R.Staff Corps, En. . 
vice Williamson, h. p. 5 do. 
73 A. O’Brien, from do. do. vice 
Harvey, prom. do. 
83 W. O’Brien, from do. do. vice 
Atherton, h. p. do. 
88 Lt. Adams, from do. Lt. = 
Pegus, prom. 
Gent. Cadet W. Mackie, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Acklom, prom. do. 
90 2d_Lt. Hobart, from R. Staff Corps, 
Ens. vice Thurlow, prom. 0. 
94 Ens. Webster, from h. p. Ens. “4 
Daunt, eane. 
97 Gent. Cadet J. Price, from R. Mil. con 
Ens. vice M‘Caskill, prom. do. 
99 Lt. Keating, from 56 F. Lt. vice M* Ken- 


zie, h. p. 
Cey.Rif.R.-— Parsons, from R. Staff Corps, ie 
vice M‘Vicar, 2 W. I. R. 


f Ordnance Department. 
Roy. Art. Capt. and Bt. Maj. R. Jones, Lt. Col. 








vice Egan, ret. 51 Dee. 1828 
— J. E. Jones, Lt. Col. 
vice Hickman, ret. do, 


Roy. Art. 2d Capt. Parker, Capt. vice E. Jones 
31 Dee. 1828 

1st Lt. Rowland, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Beresférd, Ist Lt. do. 
Czpt. Birch, from h. p- Unatt. 2d Capt. 
vice Browne, h. p- 9 Feb. 1829. 





Roy. Eng. Vavasour, Lt. Col. viee Douglas, 
. p. 28 Jan. 
Bt. Maj. Reid, Capt. do, 
Ist Lt. Wilson, 9d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Rimington, Ist. Lt. do, 


Commissariat Department. 
Commissariat Clerk, S. Castle, to be Dep. Assist. 
Com. Gen. 13 Jan. 1829 
do. do. 





R. Hodder, 
Unattached. 

To be Lieut. nae L bea 

Maj. Thompson, from 65 24 ‘Feb. 1823 

To be Captains of etre by purchase. 

Lieut. Daintry, from 6 Dr. Gds. 10 Feb. 1829 
Baldwin, from 52 F. vice Sugden, cance. 

do, 





Exchanges. 

Lt. Col. Burke, 63 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Col. Cus- 
tanee, h. p. 

on. Elton, 17 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. Trotter, 
h. fF 

ae Ralph, 19 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Potts, h. p. 

Lieut. 1 eee 35 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Yorke, 
94 

hanes Surg. Ewing, -. _ rec. diff. with Assist. 
Surg. Gibson, h. p. re 


Resignations a Retirements. 


Lieut. Colonel. 

Macleod, R. Eng. 
Major. 
Cane, 5 Dr. Gds. 
Captains. 

Skirrow, 48 F. 
Picking, h. p. Unatt. 

Lieutenants. 
Witham, 17 Dr. 
Carroil, h. p. 1. F. 
Lloyd, 23 F. 
Steele, 24 F. 
Despard, 53 F. 
Dobbin, 69. F. 
Lynch, 90 F. 
Teeling, 97 F. 
Dawes, 5 W. 1. R. 


Cornets and Ensigns. 
Corfield, 17 F. 
Wilson, h. p. 20 Dr. 
Piercy, 8 
Byers, 26 F, 
Capel, do. 
Gibson, 28 F. 
Steele, do. 
Grant, 52 F. 
Williamson, 51 F. 
Hatch, 53 F. 
Fraser_h. p. 56 F. 
Peacock, 5% F. 
Percival, 60 F. 
Norie, 72 F. 
Phillipson, 75 F. 
Lindsay, 78 F. 
Carden, 82 F. 
Muggeridge, 84 F. 
Bagenall, 37 F. 
Sprot, 90 F. 
Lynch, do. 
Winniett, h. p. 97 F. 
Sehneider, 97 F. 
Odell, 100 F. 
Crawford, 101 F. 
Prussord, 103 F. 
Elwes, R. York Rang. 
Botefeur, York Chass. 
Bulwer, Unatt. 
J.P. Taylor, do. 


Ridgway, do, 
Collin, do. 
Rush, do, 
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Cary, Unatt. M‘Dermot, 44.F. Bombay 8 July, 1828 
‘Tireman, do. Long, 59 = —— May 
: rter Master. La gt palo f 

= Anley, late 3 R. Vet. Bn. 28 Jan. 1829 
Troy, R. Horse Gds. Archdall, h. p. 17 F. (formerly Lt. Col. of 40 F.) 

Deaths, Upton h. p. 72 F. 16 Dee. 1827 
Lieutenant-Generals. ee ee ¢ Py 
Laurence, E. I. Comp. Serv. Johnson, h. p. ane seni. 19 Oct. 1828 
Dickson, Ma G Wainwright, h. p. 8 F. 15 Feb. 1829 
‘ ajor-General. M‘Intosh, h. p. 42 F. 
Baynes, late Glengarry Fenc. Woolbrook Glen, Bund, h. p. 73 F. Newington, Surrey 29 Jan. 
Sidmouth pe D'Arley, h. p. 75 F. . 
0lOnels. i 

Sir P. K. Roche, K.C.H. h. p. Port. Service, Lon- Minshull, h. p. 79 F- aang 


don 15 Feb, 1829 
Sir M. Wood, Bart. E. 1. Comp. Service. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Kelly, 54 F. 
Majors. 
Duff, h. p. Lucas’s Corps April 1828 
Clarke Caldwell, Locai Rank, Greenwic 


21 Feb. 1829 
King, h. p. 128 F. 5 Jan. 


Dee. 1828 
24 July, 1828 


Captain. 
Jas. Smith, h. p. R. W. 1. Rangers 
Lieutenants, 
Sugden, 13 Dr. Arnee, Madras 


John Smith, h. p. Unat. Fermoy 11 Feb. 1829 
‘ Chaplain. 


Oliver, h. p. 22 Dr. 
Medical Dep. 
Surg. Simpson, Staff, died at sea 
Rose, h. p. 65 F. London 
Alderson, h. p. 95 F. Hull 7 Feb. 
Egan, h. p. 151 F. 
—— Tucker, h. p. Staff 6 Oct. 
W. Stewart, do. Canada 
Assist. Surg. Austin, 6 Dr. Gds, Manchester 
29 Jan. 1829 
Stuart, 25 F. 


Jearrard, R. Staff C, London 26 do. 


14 Oct. 1828 
21 Jan. 1829 




















ALPHABETICAL List oF ScotTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the lst 
of January and 30th Iarch, 1829, extracted from the Ecinburgh Gazette. 


Buchanan and Russell, merchants in Glasgow. 

Cameron, Hugh, and Co. thread manufacturers, 
Glasgow. 

Cuthil, Archibald, writer and builder, Glasgow. 

Cowan, William, vintner, flesher, and horse-lett- 
er in Paisley. 

Hall, James, and Son, upholsterers in Glasgow. 

Haswell, Robert, clothier, Ulasgow. 

How, James, merchant in Glasgow, formerly a 
partner of the concern of John and James How, 
merchants, Glasgow, and of James How and 
Co. of Bahia, merchants. 

an, Archibald, builder and road contractor, 
ermandston, county of Haddington. 

Low, Alexander, merchant in Aberdeen. 

Low, James, merchant in Brechin. 

Lawton, Abraham, agent, Roxburgh Street, Edin- 
burgh, and gun-maker, Perth. 

Logan, Archibald, builder and road contractor, 
Hermandston, county of Haddington. 

Macdouald, James, and Co. manufacturers in 


Glasgow. , . 
Macgregor and Co. merchants and calico-printers 
‘inG UW. 
Macintosh, John Leslie, wine and spirit dealer, 
Edinburgh. 4 
MacLean, Hugh, and Co, manufacturers in Glas- 
‘0 


We 
MacTurk, Robert, cattle dealer, Stenhouse. 
Marshall, James, innkeeper and cattle-dealer, 
«. Glasgow. 
Meikle and Smith, manufacturers, Glasgow, and 
William Meikle and Hugh Smith, the partners, 
as individuals. 


Matthew, John, farmer at Craigie, in Fifeshire. 

Murray, William, coal-merchsant and agent in 
Glasgow. 

Macswein, Hugh, auctioneer, Aberdeen. 

Monteath, James, jun. and Co. merchants and 
drapers, Glasgow. 

Oliphant, William, and Co, maltsters in Kirkaldy. 

Ramsay, William, gardener, spirit-dealer, and 
vintner at Grange, near Edinburgh. 

Reid, William, jun. as a partner of Wm. Reid and 
Son, booksellers and stationers in Glasgow. 

Scott, Archibald, banker, and late agent at Lang- 
holm for the Leith Banking Company. 

Shand, Alexander, jun. wine and general mer- 
chant in Aberdeen. 

Shirrefs, William, merchant in Crimend. 

Stevenson, Duncan and Co. printers in Edinburgh. 

Smellie, George, and Cv. merchants, Glasgow. 

Stephen, David, ironmonger, Aberdeen. ; 

Sturdy, Edward, corn merchant, residing at Fle- 
ming Corn Mills, Berwickshire. 

Stevenson, Thomas, of Belnahua, distiller, Oban. 

Strachan, Robert and Co. distillers, Leith; and 
Strachan, Robert, distiller, Leith, and Strachan, 
Ralph, residing in Kirkaldy, the individual 
partners of said Company. 

Tennent, Andrew, merchant in Glasgow. 

Thom, James, merchant, Rothsay. 

Taylor, Philip, sen. builder and general agent in 
Edinburgh. 

Thomson, David, jun. of Orkie, Writer to the 
Siznet, coal and lime merchant. 

Thomson, Robert, jun. carpet manufacturer, Kil- 
marnock. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 8, 1828. At Calcutta, the Lady of John 
Dougal, Esq. of a son. 
. Sept. 6. At the Isle of France, the Lady of Ma- 
jor William Bertram, 16th Regiment Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry, of a daughter. 

Sept. 22. At Garden Beach, near Calcutta, Mrs 
Bryce, of a daughter. . 

Dec. 27. At Saltcoats, Mrs James Ellis of a 


son. 
29, At Stratford, Essex, Mrs Elliot, of a daugh- 
ter. 


- 30. At Government House, Guernsey, the Lady 
of Major-General Ross, of a son. 

Jan. 1, 1829. At Havre-de-Grace, the Lady of 
Farquhar Jameson, Esq. of a son. 


- At Heriot Row, the Lady of D. Horne, Esq. 
of a son. 

— At Drumpellier, Mrs Andrew Buchanan, of 
a daughter. ? : 

2. at Kentish Town, near London, Mrs S. R. 
Block, of a son. 

— At Braelangwell, the Lady of Charles Crai- 
gie Halkett, Esq. of Dumbarnie, of a daughter. 

5. Mrs Alexander Stevenson, No. 3; Heriot 
Row, of a daughter. 

6. At No.1, Moray Place, the Lady of James 
Anstruther, ee W.S. of a daughter. 

7. At Crowhill, Roxburghshire, Mrs Pott, of a 


daughter. . 
8. At Bruges, the Lady of Sir David Cunning- 
ham, Bart. of a son. 
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9. At Burn Mouse, Portobello, Mrs Somerville 
M<Alester, junior, of a daughter. 

Jan. 9. At Sans Souci, Cape of Good Hope, the 
Lady of the Hon. Mr Justice Menzies, of a son. 

10. At Ballyshare, Mrs Macdonali, of a son. 

— At Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, the Lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Wemyss, of a son. 

18. At Golf Drum, Dunfermline, Mrs Chalmers, 


a son. 
1l. At No. 5, Stafford Street, Mrs C. Innes, of 


a son. 
12, At Dalkeith, Mrs Dr Mcrison, of a son. 
13. At Woolwich, the hade of Captain Saun- 
ders, of the Royal Horse Artillery, of a daughter. 
— At Shandwick Place, the Hon. Mrs Ramsay, 


of a daughter. 
o. 5, Mansfield Place, Mrs Reid, of a 


son. 
14. At 6, Vanburgh Place, Leith, Mrs Alexan- 


der Miller, of a son. 
15. At No. 78, Great King Street, Mrs Duncan, 


a son. 

— At No. 15, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, the Lady of James Wilson, Esq. advo- 
cate, and of Lincoln’s Inn, of a daughter. 

16. At Edinburgh, the Lady of the Rev. Charles 
Lane, of a son. 

— At Marshal Place, Perth, Mrs Condie, of a 


daughter. 

17. At Coll House, the Lady of Hugh Maclean, 
Esq. younger of Coll, of a son. 

— At No. 19, Scotland Street, the Lady of J. 
W. M‘Kenzie, Esq. of a daughter. 

18. At the residence of the Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, Lady Carmichael Anstruther, of 


ason. 

19. The Lady of Andrew Carrick, Esq. of Sten- 
house, of a daughter. 

20. At Shandwick Cottage, Stornoway, the La- 
dy of Captain Oliver, of the Prince of Wales reve- 
nue cutter, of a daughter. 

21. At No. 11, Athol Crescent, the Lady of 
Adam Hay, . M.P. of a daughter. 

—At Freefield, the Lady of Sir Alexander Leith, 
K.C.B. of a daughter. 

22. At Annanhiil House, Mrs Dunlop, of ason, 

23. At Blois. department Loire et Cher, France, 
the Lady of George Clerk Craigie, Esq. of Dum- 

The Lady of C in Mecham, 3d D 

— The y of Captain Mec » Tagoon 
Guards, of a daughter. 

— At No. 2, Gloucester Place, Mrs George 

le, of a daughter. 

— At No. 3, Henderson Row, Mrs J. A. Ro- 


» of ason. 

26. At No. 65, York Place, Mrs Geddes, of a 
daughter. 

27. At No. 114, George Street, Mrs Menzies, 
of a daughter. 

30. At No. 51, Queen Street, Mrs Greig, of 
Hallgreig, of a son. 

Feb. 1. In Charlotte Square, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Dalyell, Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Hope Johnstone, of a son, 

2. At St Clement’s Wells, Mrs James Aitchison, 
of a daughter. 

— At Gordon Castle, the seat of his Grace ‘the 
Duke of Gordon, the Lady of James Duff, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

3. At 2, Glenfinlas Street, Mrs Bruce, of a son. 

— At Johnston Cottage, the Lady of Andrew 
as Esq. younger of Rennyhill, of a daugh- 


4. At the Viscountess Duncan’s, the Hon. Mrs 
Dundas of Dundas, of a son. 

— At his seat, near Exeter, the Lady of Alex- 
ander Hamilton of the Retreat, in Devonshire, 
and of Hullerhirst, Ayrshire, of a son. 

5. At No. 13, Howe Street, Mrs Mowbray, of a 


son. 
} At No. 11, Athol Crescent, Mrs Graham, of 
ter. 


8. At Garnkirk, Mrs Sprott, ofa son. 

9, At Darphall, the y of Captain Loch, Roy- 
al Navy, of a daughter. 

10. At Burlington House, Piccadilly, Lady 
Charles Fitzroy, of a daughter. 

— At Jardine Hall, the Lady of Sir William 
Jardine of Applegarth, Bart. of a son and heir. 

11. At Colinton Manse, Mrs Balfour, of a 
daughter. 


Births—Marriages. 


[May,; 


13. The Lady of Captain Craven, 72d High- 
landers, of a son. 

14. At 15, Hill Street, Mrs Inglis of Auchindin- 
ny, of a daughter. * 

16. At No. 1, Lauriston Lane, Mrs Captain 
Brown, of a daughter. 

17. At No. 2, Pilrig Street, Mrs Vertue, of a son. 

18. At No. 3, Alva Strect, Mrs W. H. Cock- 
burn, of a daughter. 

— At No. 3, Norton Place, Mrs Anderson, of a 


son. 

19. At Ardoch Manse, Mrs Macfarlane, of a 
daughter. 

— At No. 18, Forth Street, the Lady of H. H- 
Jone~, Esq. of Llynon, of a daughter. 

20. At Windiwalls, Mrs Captain Walker, R.N. 
of a son. 

21. At Eden Cottage, Mrs Grant Duff, of Eden, 
of a son. 

— At Manheim, Germany, the Lady of J. S. 
Sinclair, Esq. late Lieutenant-Colonel, R. A. of a 
son. 

— At Deebank, the Lady of Sir John Gordon 
of Earlston, Bart. of a son. 

22. At Downpatrick, the Lady of John Brett 
Johnston, Esq. of a son. 

24. At No, 10, Charlotte Square, the Lady Lu- 
cy Grant, of a son and heir. 

— At No. 4, Atholl Place, Mrs John Miller, of 
a daughter. 

— At No. 6, Minto Street, Newington, Mrs 
Limont, of a son, 

— At Dunse Castle, the Lady of William Hay, 
Esq. of Drummeizicr, of a son. 

— The Lady of the Hon. Walter Forbes of Brux, 
of a son. 

25. At No. 20, Annandale Street, Mrs Drysdale, 
of a daughter. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Major Dudgeon, of a 


son. 

26. At No. 9, Fettes Row, Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
shall, of a son. 

27. At 67, Queen Street, MrsArchibald Douglas, 
of a daughter. 

— At Foulden Manse, Mrs Christison, of a 
daughter. 

28. In Coates Crescent, Mrs Abercromby of 
Birkenbog, of a daughter. 

March |, At Leslie Manse, Mrs Nicol of a son. 

2. In Manor Place, the Lady of Augustus 
Handley, Esq. of a son. 

— Mrs Shaw, Wellington Square, Ayr, of a 
daughter. 

3. At Albany Cottage, Mrs Smith, of a son. 

4. In Park Crescent, London, the Lady of the 
Hon. T. Leslie Melville, of a daughter. 

5. At Barnton, the Lady of Lieutenant A. Duns 
bar, younger of Northfield, of a daughter. , 

— At Naples, Mrs Warren Hastings Anderson, 
of twin boys. 

6. At 19, Queen Street, Mrs Jones, of a son. 

7. At Polkemmet, the Lady of Sir William 
Baillie, Bart. of a daughter. 

8. At No. 4, Charlotte Square, the Lady of Stair 
H. Stewart, Esq. of Physgill, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 28. At Madras, James Dalmahoy, Esq. 
Assist.-Surgeon, to Harriet, third daughter of the 
Rev. D. Lawrie, minister of Loudoun. 

Aug. 4. At Madras, A. Robertson, Esq. Civil 
Service, to Isabella Flora, daughter of the late A. 
M‘Leod, Esq. of Dalvey, Morayshire. 

7. At Bellaspoor, in the East Inaies, Captain 
James Walker Bayley, Major of Brigade, Nagpoor 
Service, to Annabella Maxwell, youngest daughter 
of the late Hugh Crawford, Esq. of Greenoc 

Nov. 12. At Falmouth, Jamaica, Lieut.-Col 
Sutherland, of the 9ist Regiment, to Emily, 
fourth daughter of Francis J. Forbes, Esq. Col- 
lector of his Majesty’s Customs at that port. 

— At Quebec, the Rev. Edmund ee 
Sewell, second son of Chief Justice Sewell, to 
Susan, secona daughter of the Hon. Montgomerie 
Stewart, and niece to the Bishop of Quebec. 

26. James Macnair, Esq. of Balvie; to Janet, 
eldest daughter of Andrew Ranken, Esq. of Glas 


ow. 
27. At Malta, Captain J. Cramer Robers, te 
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Marian, second daughter of David Ross, Esq. of 
Calcutta, deceased, eldest son of the late Lord 
Ankerville, one of the Lords of Session. 

28. At St Petersburg, Dr Thomas Walker, 
Physician to the Forces and to the Embassy there, 
to Charlotte Augusta, daughter of Frederick Wis- 
linghauson, Esq. 

Dec. 29. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thomas Gor- 
don Torry, of St John’s Episcopal Chapel, Porto- 
bello, to Mrs Gaskin Anderson of Tushilaw, re- 
lict ot Benjamin Gaskin, Esq. Deputy Commis- 
sary of Jamaica. 

0. At Jamaica, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
Island Curate thereof, to Miss Sarah Eves Exton, 
the niece of the Hon. Mrs Coventry. 

— At Eastwood Manse, Robert Carswell, Esq. 
manufacturer, Paisley, to Barbara Maxwell, 
daughter of the Rev. George au. 

— At Barnes, Surrey, Captain John Burnet 
Dundas, Royal Navy, youngest son of the late Sir 
David Dundas, Bart. to Caroline, third daughter 
of the Rev. John Jeffreys, Rector of Barnes, 

Jan. 1. At Edgeworth Town, Ireland, Lestock 
Peach Wilson, Esq. to Frances Maria Edgeworth, 
daughter of the late Richd. Lovell Edgeworth, 

‘ At Glasgow, the Rev. John A. Wilson, A.M. 
of Childwall, Lancashire, and of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to Mary Anne Stewart, daughter of the 
late Mathew Taylor, Esq. of Glasgow. 

— At London, R. T. Ashbridge, Esq. managing 
partner of the Bonnau Ser to Isabella Muir, 
only daughter of the late Major-General Maxwell 
of Pollok. 

7. At Cupar, Andrew Wallace, Esq. of Balmea- 
dowside, to Janet, youngest daughter of Jas. Car- 
stairs, sen. Esq. town-clerk of Cupar. 

8. At Lerwick, John Ogilvie, Esq. banker there, 
to Barbara Grace, only daughter of the late Basil 
Robertson, Esq. of Gossaburgh. 

13. At Leith, Mr James Wilson, to Agnes, 
second daughter of Mr James Wilson, Leith Walk. 

— At Dunbar, William Brown, Esq. Royal 
Navy, to Mary Darling, only daughter of the late 
Captain Charles Morgan, Royal Navy. 

— At Greenock, Thomas Brisbane, Esq. M.D. 
to Jane, second daughter of Hugh Crawford, Esq, 
of Hillend. 

14 At Inverness, James Rose Innes, Esq. 
younger of Netherdale, advocate, to Georgina, 
only daughter of Thomas Gilzean, Esq. of Bu- 

ton. 

15. At Montrose, Captain Cant, of the brig 
Ocean, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Bailie Shand, 
of that place. 

19. At Edinburgh, Matthias Dunn, Esq. of Jar- 
row, in the county of Durham, to Margaret War- 
den Hill, daughter of Archibald Hill Rennie of 
Balliliesk. 

20. —— George Dawson, of the 73d Regi- 
ment, to Euphemia Erskine, eldest daughter of the 
late Lord Kinnedder, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. 

— At Radford, near Nottingham, George Doug- 
las, Esq. of Rodinghead, Ayrshire, to Anne, eldest 
a of the late Hugh Campbell, Esq. of May- 
field, in the same county. 

22. At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
the Earl Cornwallis, to Miss Laura Hayes. 

23. At Fort Street, Leith, Mr Thomas Makil, 
to Euphemia, eldest daughter of Lieutenant M. 

Leyden, Royal Navy. 

31. At Kensington, Robert Thew, Esq. Major 
in the Bombay Artillery, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Robert Forbes, Esq. of Kensington. 

Feb, 2. At Edinburgh, Dr. W. S. Cowan, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late Mr Thomas 
Raine, Lasswade. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr James Henderson, mer- 
chant, to Jean, eldest daughter of Mr Michael 
Beveridge, shipowner. 

5. At Pitnacree Cottage, Alex. Fisher, Esq. 
surgeon, Royal Navy, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late John Cook, - Crieff. ~ 

4. At Lanark, Mr John Marr, writer there, to 
Christian, eldest daughter of John Lamb, ° 

— At Dunnet Manse, Caithness, Mr Robert 
Scarth, Kirkwall, Orkney, to Jessie, daughter of 
the late John Sinclair, Esq. of Barrock. 

— At Kirkaldy, Alexander Douglas Ferrier, 
Esq. of Kinnaber House, to Janet, daughter of 
Alexander Hutchison, Esq. Kirkaldy. 


Marriages. 


6st 


5. At London Street, Mr Thomas Russell, tron 
monger, to Jane Graham, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr James Anderson, physician in Edinburgh. 

6. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Wilson, minis- 
ter of Walston, to Miss Walker Arnott, eldest 
daughter of the late David Walker Arnott, Esq. 
of Arlary. ¥ ; 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr P. Macgill, sheriff-clerk of 
Kinrost-shire, to Janet, only child of the late 
Henry Greig, Esq. of Milnathort Mill. 

9. At Warriston Crescent, D. Scott Thres! 
Esq. W.S. to Mrs Duff, relict of Patrick Duff, 
Esq. of Carnousie. ‘ 

10. At London, Montague bg 4 Esq. 
member for Grantham, and eldest son of Sir Mon- 
tague Cholmeley, Bart. to Lady Georgina Beau- 
clerk, daughter of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Duke of St Alban’s. 

11, At Simonburn, the Rev. James F. W. John- 
ston, A.M. of Edinburgh, to Susan, daughter of 
the late Thomas Ridley, Esq. of Park End. 

— At Dundalk, Ireland, Archibald Hepburn 
Mitchelson, Esq. of Middleton, Cornet, 17th Lan- 
cers, to Susan, —- daughter of P. D. Green, 
Esq. of Dundal , 

12, At Mary-le-Bone Church, London, the 
Hon. Henry Stafford Jerningham, eldest son of 
Lord Stafford, to Miss Howard, daughter of the 
late Edward Howard, Esq. F.R.S., and niece to 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 

17. At Edinburgh, William Clark, Esq. of Long. 
haugh, Lieutenant Royal Navy, to Janet, second 
daughter of James Alston, Ezq. of Cluniemore. 

— At Lamberton, the Rev. James Home Ro- 
bertson, minister of Coldingham, to Jane, eldest 
a aye 4 of John Dickson, Esq. of Peelwalls. 

18. At Kirkaldy, Mr Henry Russell, manufac- 
turer at Balgonie, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Mr William Douglas, writer in Kirkaldy. 

19. At Edinburgh, Captain John Paterson, late 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service, Ben 
gl to Ann, second daughter of William Howison, 

sq. sen. writer in Edinburgh. 

20. Mr Thomas Pringle, Smidy Bank, parish of 
Stow, to Janet, eldest daughter of the late William 


Baillie, " 

23. At Distillery. Park, Haddington, Andrew 
Gray Cuthbertson, Esq. to Janet Macqueen, 
daughter of Archibald Dunlop, Esq. 

— At Dumfries, the Rev. Robert Gellattly, 
minister of the United Associate Congregation, 
Mainsriddeli, to Katherine, daughter of the late 
Rev. William Inglis, Dumfries. é 

— At Maryfield, near Hamilton, John Ander. 
son, _- surgeon of the Royal Lanarkshire Mili- 
tia, to Mrs Eliza Barry, daughter of the late Alex, 
Gray, Esq. Hamilton. 

24, At G w, the Rev. Patrick Robertson, 
minister of Eddleston, to Janet Scott, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Bogle, Esq. of Gil- 
mour Hill. 

25. At Guernsey, Captain Lawrence of Mill. 
mont, late of the 52d Regiment of Foot, to Mar- 
Soe Harriot, daughter of the late Alexander 

acdonald of Boisdale, Esq. 

Mar. 2. At Stirling, William Rankine, Esq. 
Stirling, to Christian, second daughter of the late 
Mr James Shearer, merchant, Stirling. 

— At St James’s Church, London, Edward Sto« 
dart, Esq. surgeon of Upper Terrace, Kentish. 
Town, to Janet Liston, youngest daughter of 
_ Stodart, Esq. of Golden Square, Lon- 

on. 

— At Newington, Thomas Caple Loft, Esq. 
92d Regiment, to Margaret B. Martin, daughter 
of the late William Alexander Martin, W.S. 

3. Mr Walter Marshall, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late John Thomson of Priorleatham, Esq. 
merchant in Leith. 

— At Glasgow, John A. Fullarton, Esq. surgeon, 
to Elien, eldest daughter of William Frew, Esq. 
merchant there. 

— At London, J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. of 
Slough, Bucks, to Margaret Brodie, second daugh. 
ter of the late Dr Alexander Stewart, one of 
ministers of the Canongate, Edinburgh. 

5. At St George’s Chapel, Edinburgh, William 
Hall, second son of Philip Palmer, Esq. of East 
Bridgford, Nottinghamshire, to Elizabeth Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of Alexander Foxcroft, Esq. 
of Bramcote, Notts. - 

6, At Dalry House, Thomas Henry Graham of 
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Edmond Castle, Esq. to Mary, daughter of the 
late Sir David Carnegie of Southesk, t. 

6. Alexander M‘Dougal, spirit merchant, Edin- 
burzh, to Emily, second:daughter of the late Mr 
James Morris, bookseller, Brechin. 


DEATHS. 

July. Near Calcutta, on his way home, Lieut. 
David Ramsay, of the 1 4th Native Infantry, eldest 
son of the late Goats Ramsay, Esq. 

2. At Burkpore. Ensign L. F. Dunbar, son of 
Sir Archibaid Dunbar of Northfield, Bart. 

18. At Madias, Mr James Duncan, late chief 
officer of the ship Caroline, third son of Mr James 
Duncan at Balmossie. 

Aug. 8. At Bombay, George Forbes, Esq. of the 
firm of Messrs Forbes and Co. 

13. At Nagpore, East Indies, Susan, wife of 
John Wylie, Esq. M.D. Residency surgeon. 

17. At Mirzapore, near Calcutta, Mr Archibald 
Sinclair, bookbinder. 

7. At Cowringhee, Captain- William Oliphant, 
Bengal Artillery, assistant Secretary to the Mili- 
tary Board, Ordnance Department, aged 36, 
second son of the late Ebenezcr Oliphant, Esq. of 
Condie. 

Sept. 10. At Cawnpore, Patrick Oswald, only 
son of Captain Sanderson, 9th Regiment Bengal 
Comins. 

Oct. 3. On board the William Fairlie, bound 
from Singapore to Macao, Captain Flint, a Post- 
Captain in his Majesty’s Royal Navy. 

Died at Madras, on Sunday the 12th October, 
1828, Maria Euphemia, wite of Robert Filson, 
Esq. M.D. port and marine surgeon, surgeon to 
‘the male asylum and police establishment, and 
daughter of the late Lieutenant Colonel Flint, of 
His Majesty’s 25th regiment, (or King’s own Bor- 
derers.) 

Oct. 13. At the barracks, in Spanish Town, Ja- 
maica, Lieut.-Colonel M. H. M‘Laine, of the 77th 
regiment, after a very short iliness. 

18. At Falmouth, Jamaica, Thomas G. Mac- 
intyre, lieutenant and adjutant, 91st Regiment, 
eldest son of Major Macintyre, Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh. 

22. At Bombay, Captain George Ferguson, of 
the ship Bengal, of Liverpool. 

29. At Bellaire, in the Island of St Vincent, 
John Brown, Esq. formerly of Glasgow. 

Nov. 24. Suddenly, at Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
Andrew Graham, Esq. son of the late Dr Andrew 
Graham, Dalkeith. 

25. At Rio de Janciro, the Hon. George Joseph 
Stanhope, second son of Earl Stanhope. 

Dec. 11. At No. 5, Melville street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Janet Glen, widow of Captain Thomas Jones 
.of the 48th Regimeut of Foot. 

15. At Dundee, Mr John Ogilvie, writer, aged 


77. 

20. At Manse of Deskford, the Reverend Wal- 
ter Chalmers, in the 84th year of his age, and 61st 
of his ministry. 

21. At Westfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Forbes, widow 
of the Reverend Patrick Duff, some time minister 
of Old Machar, aged 85. 

. — At 25, Howe Street, Edinburgh, Lieutenant 
Francis W. Grant, of the Westminster Militia. 

22. At St Servan, France, James Rose, Esq 
late of Geddes, 

— At Westloch, Berwickshire, Dr Robert Blair 
of Merchiston, ome Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Edinburgh, formerly First Com- 
missioner of the Board for the Care of Sick and 


- Wounded Seamen. 


_ 92, At Cavers Carre, Mrs Elizabeth Carre of Ca- 
vers, wife of William Ridde!], Esq. of Camiestown. 

¥5. At her mother’s house, in Moray Place, 
Christina Drummond Riddell, eldest daughter of 


the late Thomas Miles Riddell, Esq. 


— At Yethoim Manse, the Reverend William 
Blackie, minister of that parish, in the 7th year 
of his age. 

25. At Ardwall, parish of Newabbey, Mrs Bar- 
bara Ronald, relict of Henry Gillies, Esq. Provost 
of Linlithgow. 

. = At No. 10, Nelson Street, Alexander, young- 
est son of James Peddie, jun. Esq. W.S. 
— At Leith, Mr Alex. Allan, wine-merchant. 


[May, 


25. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Grieve, writer. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr James Morison, of the 
White Hart Inn. 

¢6, At Edinburgh, George Alexander, eldest son 
of John Barclay, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Samuel Cuthbert, eldest son 
of James Cuthbert, Esq. of Daileagies. 

— At No..26, Pitt Street, Janet Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late John Graham, Esq. of Leitch- 
town. 

— AtEdinburgh, Miss Balfour, el’est daughter 
of James Balfour, Esq. of Whittingham. 

— At No. 4x, Great King Street, Catherine Ca- 
meron, second daughter of Patrick Robertson, 
Esq. advocate. 

27. At Carnwath, James Young, Esq. merchant. 

— At Saltcoats, Mrs Isabella Jamieson, wife of 
the Rev. James Ellis, Saltcoats. 

— At Cupar Angus, James Crockatt, Esq. sur- 
geon, Royal Navy. 

— At idinburgh, Maria, eldest daughter of 
Rear-Admirai Andrew Smith. 

28. At his residence, near Eaglehurst, Hants, 
Viscount Kilcoursie, son of the Earl of Cavan. 

29. At Bowden Manse, Roxburghshire, the Re- 
verend William Balfour, minister of Bowden, 

— At her house in Whitehall, in the 68th year 
of her age, the Right Hon. Priscilla Barbara Eli- 
zabeth, Baroness Willoughby of Eresby. Her La- 
dyship was joint hereditary Great Chamberlain of 
Engiand with her sister the Marchioness of Chol- 
mondeiey, and is succeeded in her title and estates 
by her son, the Right Hon. Lord Gwydir. 

51.. At Hayfield House, Aryylishire, Mrs Mac- 
neiil of Hayfield. 

Jan. 1. At Bath, Rachel, wife of Lieut.-Gencral 
James Dickson, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, and eldest daughter of the late itenry Be- 
thune, Esq. of Kileonquhar. 

— At Pentland Dam-head, Mr Robert Stodart, 
son of Mr Lo. Khart Stodart, farmer there. 

2. At Bathgate, William Wardrobe, Esq. of 
Blackfaulds, writer in Bathgate. 

— At No. 9, Melville Street, Edinburgh, John 
George, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Cadell, Madras. 

3. At Riccarton Manse, Margaret Isabella Smith, 
wife of the Rev. John Moody, minister of Riccar- 

n. 

— At 23; Drummond: Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Davidson of Pinnaciehill. 

— At Rosemount, near Edinburgh, Captain Al- 
Jan Maclean, late of the 3:th Regiment of Foot, 

oungest surviving son of the deceased Hugh Mac- 
ean, Esq. of Coll. 

5. At Dunbar, in the 81st year of his age, James 
Hogg, Esq. one of the magistrates of that burgh. 

6. At Bught, near Invernes-, William Fraser, 
Esq. younger of Kulbokie, W.S. 

— At No. 17, Duke Street, Simon Fraser Grant, 
youngest son of James Grant, Esq. W. S. 

7. At Edinburgh, John George, youngest son of 
Colonel Foulis, of Cairney Lodge, Fifeshire. 

— At Herinitage Place, Jane, eldest daughter of 
Mr Walter Cowan, merchant, Leith. 

— At his house, Lauriston Place, Edinburgh, 
Mr John Lind-ay Donaldson. 

8. At Edinbursh, Mrs Hannah Waddel’, relict 
of Mr David Sommerville, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At No. 54, Great King Street, aged seven, 
Charles, youngest son of Archibald Jerdon, of 
Bonjedward. 

9. At Newlands Manse, Miss Ann Brown, 38, 
Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Berlin, the celebrated writer, Frederick 
Von Schlezel. 

— At No. 23, Castle Street, Edinburgh, Wil- 
liam L. Paterson, son of Mr Paterson, Preston. 

10. At Kirg’s Place, Leith Walk, Mr Alexan- 
der Reid, late merchant, Leith. 

11. At Edinburgh, Miss Amelia Ann Buchanan, 
third daughter of John Buchanan, Esq. 64, 
George Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Ann Carmichael, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Andrew Jameson, minister 
of St Mungo, Dumfries-shire. 

— At Leven, Fifeshire, Mrs Margery Rintoul, 
relict of William Henderson, Ecq. Lieutenant, 
Royal Navy. 

— At Uitenhage, South Africa, Mrs Eliza- 
beth M‘Bean, wife of the Rev. Alexander Smith, 
late of Glasgow. 
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12. In Southwark, London, aged 7), John Van- 
couver, Esq. brother of the celebrated circumna- 
vigator, Captain Vaneouver, Royal Navy. 

— At Pisa, Elizabeth Janet, eldest daughter of 
John Campbell, Esq. of Stonefield. 

13. At Dunfermline, Mrs Patrick Wilson. 

14, At No. 13, James’s Square, James Robert- 
son, Esq. civil engineer, late of Jamaica. 

— At his house, Archer’s Hall, Mr John Brand, 
bowmaker to the Royal Company of Archers. 

— At London, Mrs Mansfield, wife of John 
Mansfield, Esq. of Midmar. 

15. At No. 2, Great Stuart Street, Christian 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late Walter Laid- 
law, Esq. of Hyndhope, Selkirkshire. 

— At Balgedie, the Rev. William Gibson, mi- 
nister of the United Associate Congregation in 
that place. 

16. At Caprington Castle, Sir William Cun- 
ningham, Bart. of Caprington. 

— At Leith, Alexander, eldest son of Mr 
Thomas Thomson, Glassworks there. 

— At her house in Crichton Street, Mrs Agnes 
Pringle, widow of Mr James Simpson, bookseller, 
aged 91. 

17. Mary, only daughter of Mr Callender of 
Woodbu-n, by Falkirk. 

— At Naples, John Maberley, jun. Esq. of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, second son of John Maber- 
ley, Esq. M. P. 

— At No. 10, George Street, Edinburgh, 
Thoma; Dunbar, student in medicine, son of the 
Rev. William Dunbar, minister of Applegarth, 
Dumfries-shire. 

18. Athis house in George Street, James Fer- 
rier, Esq. late one of the Principal Clerks of Ses- 
sion, in the 86th year of his age. 

— At his seat at Ramagate, in the 77th year of 
his age, Sir William Curtis, Bart. 

— At Garleyhawes, parish of Kirkcolm, by 
Stranraer, Agnes, aged 1 year; on the 23d, Ja- 
net, aged 5 years; same day, Grace, aged 5 years; 
and on the 25th, Mary, aged 7 years—all daugh- 
ters of-Mr Archibald Nibloe, farmer there. 

19. Lieutenant-Colonel John Dalgleish, of West 
Grange, Perthshire 

21. Mrs Macdonald, Garvamore. 

— At North Fod, Mrs Euphemia Stenhouse, 
relict of James Stenhouse, Esq. of North Fod. 

— At No. 17, Ainslie Place, Miss Mary For- 
bes, youngest daughter of Lord Medwyn. 

— At Edinburgh, James, youngest son of Mr 
Auld, Lauriston House. 

— At St Andrew’s, Archibald Johnston, Esq. 
of Pittowie. 

— AtGolland, James Anderson, Esq. of Gol- 
land. 

22. Mrs Jane Dalzell Dewar, wife of Licut.- 
Colonel Salmain, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

21. At Huntlyburn, near Melrose, Miss Mary 
Ferguson, second eldest daughter of the late Dr 
Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

— At his son’s house, Northumberland Street, 
Dr Le Sassier. : 

— At Ferrygate, Jane, youngest daughter ‘of 
‘the late Francis Walker, Esq. Whitelaw. 

— At Queensferry, Mrs Taylor, in ‘the 92d 
year of her age. 

— At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Wharton Duff, second daughter of the late, and 
sister of the present Earl of Fife, and wife of 
Richard Wharton Duff, Esq. of Orton; and on 
the 26th, Sophia Henrietta, their eldest daughter. 

— At Culrossie, Ross-shire, Duncan, second 
son of Hugh Rose, Esq. of Glasstullich. 

25. At Pisa, Grace, third daughter of Admiral 
Sir Charles Hardy. 

— At the Manse of Cairney, Ogilvie,” Elizabeth 
wife = the Rev. Wm. Cowie, minister of that 
parish. 

25. At Comrie, the Rev. Patrick M‘Isaac, mi- 
nister of that parish. 

— AtNo. 6, Union Street, Edinburgh, after a 
short iliness, Alexarider Shaw, Esq. aged 53 years. 
26. At Bellevue Crescent, Mr Charles More. 

— At Minto Street, Newington, Isabella M‘Far- 
lane, eldest daughter of Mr M‘Farlane, Long Is- 
Jand, America. 

— At No. 20, Windsor Street, aged four years, 
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Robert, only son of Captain Deans, of his-Majes- 
ty’s ship Clio. ~ 

26. At sea, on board of theship Clyde, Duncan, 
pe son of the late Rev. Charles Cunningham, 

ailly. ; 

— At No. 5, Claremont Street, Miss Barbara 
Wilson, youngest daughter of the late John Wil- 
son, Esq. of Hallrule. 

26. At Portsmouth, Lieut. John Robert Irving, 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, eldest son of John 
Robert Irving, Esq. of Bonshaw. 

27. Mrs Ann Wellwood, relict of Robert Scott 
Moncrieff, Esq. of Newhalls. 

— At Denboig, Miss Euphemia Balfour, daugh- 
= of the deceased Henry Balfour of Denboig, 


$q- 

— At No. 17, Melville street, James Sandford, 
eldest son of James Edmond Leslie, Esq. junior; 
of Leslie Hill, county of Antrim, Ireland, 

-- At London, Hugh Drummond, Esq. second 
son of John Drummond, Esq. of Charing Cross, 
banker. 

— At Liverpool, Catherine, second daughter of 
John M‘Culloch, Esq. surgeon. 

28. At her residence, Ewell Grove, Lady Reid, 
widow of Sir Thomas Reid, Bart. 

29. At Covirgton-hill-bead, Mr James Stodart, 
aged 72. 

— At Bath, Lieut.-Gen. James Dickson, of the 
East India Company’s service, aged 84. 

= At Coul House, Andrew Mitchell, Esq. of 
Coul. 

50. Miss Margaret Campbell of Curreath. 

— At Lauder, Mr John Bathgate, student of 
divinity. 

— At No. 12, Raeburn Place, Edinburgh, John 
Allan, youngest child of Mr James Grahame, 
writer. 

31. At Dunfermline, Mrs Margaret Hunt, wife 
of Mr John Macdonald, writer there. 

— In the Isle of Guernsey, Robert Rule, Esq. 
late surgeon of the 58th Regiment of Foot. 

— Peter Stuart, Esq. formerly proprietor of 
the Oracle, London m« rning paper. 

‘eb. 1. At Gayfield Square, Louis de Maria, 
Esq. one of the Depute Clerks of Session. 

— Atthe Manse of Monquhitter, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Johnston, in the 84th year of his age, and 
the 56th of his ministry. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cockburn Ross of Shand- 
— relict of John Cockburn Ross, Esq. of Shand- 
wich. 

— At Lanfine, Nicol Brown, Esq. of Water- 
haughs. 

4. At London, John, second surviving son of 
the late Thomas Buchan, Esq. of Auchnacoy. 

— At Elgin, James Miln, Esq. of Milnfield, in 
the 84th year of his age. 

6. At Grangemuir, Thomas Bruce, Esq. of 
Grangemuir. 

— At his house in Pall Mall, London, Sir Mark 


Wood, Bart. 

7. At Dalkeith, Mrs es Burd, relict of Mr 
Melville Burd, in the 82d year of her age. 
ack ey house, No. 5, Park Street, Henry 

air, 5 

8. At Edinburgh, Robert Heron Maxwell, 
fourth surviving son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Heron Maxwell of Springkell, Bart. 

— At No. 52, North Castle Street, Mr Alexan. 
der Johnstone. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. Thomas Grierson, for 
some years minister of the Relief Co ation 
in Langholm, and afterwards in the Castle Wynd 
Chapel, Edinburgh, much esteemed, and deeply 
regretted. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Lawrie, relict 
of the Rev. James Dick, late Minister of the Gos- 
pel at Currie, 

— At Brussels, Lady, the wife of Sir John Rous- 
selet Whitefoord, after a month’s painful confine. 
ment, in consequence of severe injury received 
from her clothes accidentally taking fire. 

9. At Peterhead, Mr James Arbuthnot, late 
postmaster there. 

10. At Rome, his Holiness the Pope, Leo XII, 
His health had been slightly affected for two or 
three days, when, on the 9th of February, the 
physicians declared that hs life wasin the most 
imminent danger. Next morning, he expired at 
nine o’clock, His late Holiness was of a noble 
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family. His name, befote his advancement to 
the papal throne, was Hannibal de la Genga. He 
was born at Genga, on the 2d of August 176; 
was elected Pope on the 27th of September 1823, 
and died in his 69th year. 

10. At Edinburgh, Miss Marjory White, daugh- 
ter of the late Valentine White, Esq. of Brack- 


— At Myles, Mr George Turnbull. 

— At St Andrews, in her 83d year, Miss Janet 
Thomson, daughter of the late Mr Henry Thom- 
son, merchant, St Andrews. 

— At Wellington Squire, Ayr, Robert Thom- 
son, of Daljarrok, Esq. 

Se At Brighton, the Dowager Countess of Min- 


11. At No. 31, Broughton Place, Maria Welsh, 
eldest daughter of Matthew Welsh, Esq, of Gre- 


— At Inverleith, Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late James Rocheid, Esq. of Inverleith. 

12. At St Andrews, Miss Imrie, sister of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Imrie, of Queen Street, Edin- 


rgh. 
— At No. 15, Howard Place, Mrs Duncan Ro- 


n. 

— At Newton Hall, William Hay Newton, Esq. 
of Newton, aged 82. 

— At ——e ~ Barbara, eldest daughter of 
John Wardrop, Esq. of Strathavon, banker in 
Edinburgh. 

— Athex house in St James’s Square, London, 
Emily, Marchioness of Londonderry. The de- 
ceased Lady was the consort of the late Marquis 
of Londonderry, and sister of the late Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. 

13. At his hotel in Rue St Honore, Paris, Fran- 
cis Henry Egerton, Ear! of Bridgewater. 

— Atthe Relief Manse, Kelso, the Rev. John 
Pitcairn, minister of the Relief Congregation, in 
the 61st year of his age, and 37th of his ministry. 

14. At Bayshil: Lodge, Cheltenham, Mrs Rooke, 
wife of Captain Frederick Willian Rooke, Royal 
Navy, and daughter of the late Alexander Wal- 
lace, Esq banker in a. 

15. At Pearsie, Charles Wedderburn, Esq. of 


e. 

— At No. 26, Albany Street, Mrs Christian Ho- 
garth, wife of James Ballantyne, printer. 

— At Blackwall, London, James Dewar, Com- 
mander of the City of Edinburgh steam-+hip. 

— In Regent Street, London, Lieut.-General 
Sir Philip Keating, C.B. and K.C.H. 

— At Falkirk, Barbara, only daughter of the 
late Mr Bell, tea-merchant there. 
Po At Hawick, Dr Walter Graham, senior, aged 


years. 

— At London, Mr Thomas More, late of the 
Royal Bank. Gi we 

— At Durham. George Augustus Lindesay, Esq. 
lieutenant of the Royal Navy, aged 32, only bro- 
ther of Henry Bethune of Kilconquhar, 

— Robert Thomson, Esq. late of Gilmour Place, 
Edinburgh. 

18. At Inchgarth, near Forfar, Anne Strachan, 
eldest surviving dauyhter of the Rev. John Skin- 
ner, minister of the Episcopal Chapel in Forfar. 

— Mary, wife of James Hume, Esq. of Carol- 
side, in her 76th year. 

— At Peebles, Mrs Isabella Welsh, relict of Mr 
James Laidlaw, late in Hundleshope. 

19. At Bath, David Haliburton Dallas, only 
son of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Dallas, K.C.B. 

— At Cupar-Fife, Mrs Gibb, in the 69th year 


age. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Webster, writer. 

20 At East Linton, Anne, wife of Mr Robert 
Moir, surgeon. 

21. At Edinburgh, Francis Hamilton, third son 
of Alexander Somervell. 

— At Sidmouth, Lieut.-Col. Neil Cockburn, 
late of the 4th Veteran Battalion. 

22. At his house in the Socicty, Alexander 
Wight, Esq. W.S. 

— At Kinnoul Manse, the Rev. Lewis Dunbar, 
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23. At Glasgow, Miss Jane Milne, daughter of 
the late Andrew Milne, Esq. merchant, Bo'ness. 

— At Camelon, Mrs Elizabeth Bell, wife of Mr 
Thomas Aitken. 

25. At Leith, Robina R. Aitken, relict of Geo, 
Knox, Esq. American Consul at Hull. 

Feb. 25. At Rome,’Giovanni Torlonia, Duke of 
Sataae, long known as a celebrated banker 

ere. 

19. At Seaforth House, near Liverpool, Anne 
Mackenzie, eldest daughter of John Gladstone, 


Esq. 

—At Banff, James Chalmers, Esq. merchant 

ere. 

22. At Everton, near Liverpool, Miss Living- 
ston, eldest daughter of the late Dr Livingston, 
of Douniehills, physician in Aberdeen. 

26. At London, Mrs General Macleod, relict of 
Lieutenant-General Macleod of Macleod. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Francis Allan, upholste- 
rer. 

— At Carron, aged 87 years, Mrs Elizabeth 
Banks, relict of the late Mr John Banks, Carron. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary King, wife of Mr John 
Stevenson, bookseller. 

— At Leith, William Alison, rope and sail cloth 
manufacturer there. 

27. At her house in Charlotte Square, in the 
75th year of her age, Mary, widow of Francis Lord 
Seaforth. 

— A: Drumcharry, Clementina, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Stewart, Esq. of Garth. 

— At Barrowfield Mill, James Alexander, ° 

28. At New Cumnock, the Rev. William Reid, 
minister of that parish. 

— At Brownrigg, aged 69, the Rev. William 
Kirkpatrick, D. D. late minister of the Scotch 
Church, Liverpool. 

March 1. At his residence, Chenies street, Bed- 
ford Square, London, Thomas Earnshaw, Esq., 
the late eminent chronometer maker in Holborn, 
aged 80 years. 

— In Upper Berkeley Street, London, Mrs Jane 
Drummond, in the 72d year of her age. 

— At Glasgow, James Huie, Esq., collector of 
excise. 

2. At Hilton, near Dunfermline, Mr David 
Whyte, factor on the estate of Pitfirrane. 

Lately, At Bombay, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Bradford, K.C.B. Commander-in-Chief at that 
Presidency, and recently Commander of the Forces 
in Scotland. 

— At St Thomas-in-the-Vale, Jamaica, in De- 
cember last, ‘ harles M‘Innes, eldest son of Geo. 
M‘Innes, Esq. Old Aberceen. 

— At No. 16, Albany Street, Mary Anne Hope, 
ae daughter of the late Alexander Ritchie, 

Sq. of Beachill. — 

— At Exmouth, in his 88th year, Charles Ba- 
ring, Esq 

— At Birmingham, the Rev. Charles Curtis, 
brother of the late Sir William Curtis, Bart. 

— At Paris, at an advanced aged, Francis Plow- 
den, formerly a distinguished member of the 
English pow yp Bar, author of a History of 
Ireland, and father of the lom~y Right Hon. 
Ladies Petrie and Dundonald, &c. 

— At Holbeck, near Leeds, Betty Jackson, 
aged 106 years. - 

— At Paris, Miss Haggerston, daughter of the 
late Sir Thomas, and ister to the present Sir 
Carnaby Hagegerston, Bart. : 

- At Madras, Mrs Harriet Lawrie, wife of 
James Dalmahoy, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

— On board the General Harris, East India- 
man, at Sauger, off Calcutta, George, youn 
son of the Rev. Dr Barclay, minister of Ketue, 


Fifeshire. 

— At Sin re, in April 1828, William Barry, 
eldest son of | avid Barry, Moray Street, Leith 
Walk, and late merchant in Leith. 

— At Burntisland, Mr Dickson, Chief Magis- 


trate. 
— At No. 11, South Nelson Street, Edinburgh, 
John Marshall, Esq. writer. 
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